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THE  PBESBYTBBIAN  BEVIEW. 

The  new  Presbyterian  Eeview  comes  prompt¬ 
ly  to  hand  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
Its  broad  pages  are  very  inviting  to  the  eye, 
and  there  are  208  of  them  within  the  mellow 
gray  leaves  of  the  cover.  Glancing  at  the  title 
we  note  the  absence  of  ministerial  prefixes  and 
well-earned  scholastic  affixes,  and  hence  we 
have  plain  Archibaid  A.  Hodge  and  Charles  A. 
Briggs  as  managing  editors,  and  Herrick  John¬ 
son,  James  Eells,  Samuel  J.  Wilson,  Francis  L. 
Patton,  and  Talbot  W.  Chambers  as  associate 
editors — names  all  which  their  parents,  if  not 
their  admiring  wives  and  brethren,  would  at 
once  recognize. 

The  Managing  Editors  have  a  few  prefatory 
imges  touching  “  The  Idea  and  Aims  ”  of  this 
new  publication.  It  does  not  propose  to  enter 
into  rivalry  with  the  present  Princeton  Review, 
in  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Science,  and 
Belles-Lettres,  which  it  so  ably  occupies,  nor 
with  any  other  of  the  “  Bi-monthlies  ”  which 
abound  of  late,  but  takes  its  position  among 
the  Quarterlies  with  the  purpose  of  being  faith¬ 
ful  to  its  title ;  to  the  standards  of  the  Church ; 
to  the  spirit  and  basis  of  the  Reunion  of  1869. 
While  the  spirit  of  the  Review  will  be  broad 
and  catholic — Inclusive  of  all  who  adopt  the 
Presbyterian  polity  and  the  Reformed  or  Cal- 
vinistic?  statements  of  doctrine,  the  editors  say 
distinctly ; 

“  We  shall  not  hesitate  to  maintian  and  enforce  Pres¬ 
byterian  polity  over  awinst  Episcopacy  and  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  ;  Calvinistio  uootrine  over  against  Lutheran¬ 
ism  and  Arminlanism ;  while  we  unite  with  these,  our 
brethren,  In  presenting  a  united  and  aggressive  front 
to  Romanism,  Socinlanism,  Rationalism,  and  Commun¬ 
ism.” 

The  Review  will  discuss  the  whole  domain  of 
theology,  but  especially  devote  itself  to  Biblical 
Criticism,  Historical  Investigation,  Apologetics, 
Symbolics,  Ethics,  and  the  practical  work  of 
the  Church.  A  leading  feature  will  be  the 
critical  examination  of  the  ihost  imiwrtant  the¬ 
ological  and  biblical  publications  at  home  and 
abroad ;  while  theological  intelligence,  church 
statistics,  the  occasional  reprinting  of  valuable 
documents  and  tracts  illustrating  the  history  of 
Presbji^rianism,  with  notes,  will  come  in  as 
subordinate  features  of  the  well-rounded  plan. 

The  Managing  Editors  will  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  contents  of  the  Review,  with 
the  constant  codperation  of  their  Associates  in 
enriching  its  contents.  All  articles  are  to  be 
signed  by  the  names  of  their  authors,  the  edi¬ 
tors  themselves  conforming  to  this  good  rule, 
and  premising  at  the  start  that  they  “  may  not 
infrequently  feel  called  upon  to  publish  views 
to  which  neither  of  them  can  subscribe.”  It 
should  be  added  here,  that  for  the  present  Dr. 
Hodge  is  occupied  with  literary  work  under¬ 
taken  before  the  Review  was  projected,  and 
that  until  this  is  off  his  hands.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Aiken  has  consented  to  act  as  his  substitute. 

In  this  first  number  Prof.  Shedd  has  the  place 
of  honor,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  odd  pages 
he  examines  “the  subject  of  miracles,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  Huxley’s  account  of  Hume.” 
That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  immaterial 
and  spiritual  substance,  both  these  writers  are 
agreed.  All  phenomena  are  of  matter;  and 
the  latter  in  motion  accounts  for  everything. 
As  matter  moves  mipd,  according  to  this  the¬ 
ory,  and  not  mind  matter,  the  possibility  of  a 
miracle  is  excluded.  The  material  law  of  na- 
is  above  every  other  law  or  force,  and  there 

or  ar- 


host  takes  his  lat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
from  that  whU  i  he  occupied  during  the  dinner. 
The  other  gen  temen  gather  around  him,  the 
glasses  are  filh  1  with  sherry  or  port,  with  per¬ 
haps  one  or  tw  exceptions  in  favor  of  total  ab¬ 
stinence  men. 

The  ball  Of^nversation  is  again  started. 
You  may  now,  ^rhaps,  find  your  poor,  untitled 
republican  selfl  between  a  baron  on  one  side 
and  a  baromjt  the  other,  with  an  earl  and  a 
bishop  oppotit^  Quite  to  your  surprise,  it  may 
be,  these  arl^to^ts  do  not  go  over  their  pedi¬ 
gree  for  youf  eifcghtenment,  or  recount  in  your 
wondering  tari  the  story  of  their  ancestors’ 
prowess,  thMg|  some  of  their  forefathers  were 
very  probat^  l|8torical  characters.  You  find 
them  very  to  discuss  with  you,  and  to 
give  you  at  ^me  time  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  donating  almost  any  of  the  politi¬ 
cal,  or  oomiw^lal,  or  moral  problems  of  the 


hand  of  His  glory.  And  never,  never  will  you 
cease  to  thank  Him  that  He  sent  you  His  invit¬ 
ing  call,  and  did  not  allow  you  to  die  in  your 
sleep. 

This  article  will  be  read  by  thousands  of 
church-meml)er8  during  the  “Week  of  Prayer.” 
Some  may  toss  it  aside  as  a  thrice-told  tale. 
Some  may  say  “  This  will  fit  the  case  of  my  fast 

young  friend  A - ,  or  my  skeptical  neighbor 

B - ,”  but  will  not  arouse  themselves  to  speak 

a  word  in  season  to  A - ,  or  offer  a  prayer  for 

B - .  Others  may  whisiier,  “  If  our  minister 

would  wake  up,  we  might  have  a  revival.”  My 
reader !  the  voice  of  God  is  thundering  in  your 
ears  and  in  mine,  “It  is  time  to  wake  out 
sleep,”  and  woe  be  to  us  if  we  imagine  that  He 
is  speaking  to  somebody  else  than  ourselves ! 


ambiiious,  bloodless,  cruel —“  incapable  of 
mercy,  with  a  strong  inclination  to  be  devil¬ 
ish  ”  ?  What  is  the  value  at  the  court  of  candor 
of  such  blind  eulogy  and  disparagement?  A 
little  more  of  this  Calvinistio  modesty  and 
humility  would  not  “hinder  the  mission  of 
Christ  ”  in  any  minister,  old  or  young.  A  few 
grains  of  divine  charity,  of  that  charity  which 
“  vaunteth  not  itself  ”  and  “  is  not  puffed  up,” 
would  sweeten  a  whole  body  of  polemical 
divinity,  which  for  its  lack  is  thus  criminating 
and  bitter. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Murray’s  ministry, 
he  could  find  no  theology  that  suited  him,  and 
he  made  one,  called  it  “  The  Theology  of  Jesus.” 
In  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  to  which  I 
have  referred,  he  said  that  Jesus  taught  not 
only  that  man  had  a  destiny,  “  but  what  man’s 
destiny  is  ” ;  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  “  are 
transimrent,  too  clear  to  leave  anything  in 
doubt.”  Three  weeks  later  he  had  concluded 
that  Jesus  “said  but  little  about  the  future 
world,  and  in  such  phraseology  that  his  own 
followers  strangely  differ  as  to  what  the  phrase¬ 
ology  actually  means,”— that,  upon  the  subject 
of  destiny,  he  “  did  not  teach  fully  ” ;  and 
finally,  he  says  that  “  we  do  not  have  in  His 
words  a  revelation  of  destiny,”  and  are,  of 
course,  in  utter  ignorance.  “  A  bad  man  died 
yesterday,  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  street 
and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  Ts  he  a  bad  man  to¬ 
day  ?  I  do  not  know.  Will  he  remain  a  bad 
man  forever,  or  will  he  grow  better  and  better 
till  he  loses  his  badness  entirely  ?  I  do  not 
know.”  A  good  man  also  died  yesterday;  he 
turned  the  comer  and  Mr.  Murray  lost  sight  of 
him.  Is  he  a  good  man  to-day  ?  He  does  not 
know.  Will  he  remain  a  good  man  forever,  or 
will  he  grow  worse  and  worse  till  he  loses  his 
goodness  entirely.  He  does  not  know.  Why  ? 
“  Because  we  do  not  have  in  Christ’s  words  any 
revelation  of  destiny.  Knowing  nothing,  why 
should  I  claim  to  know  ?  I  do  not  theorize.” 
And  yet  he  seems  to  know  all  about  it,  and 
gives  out  the  theory  that  “  evil  is  an  interjec¬ 
tion”:  “1  cannot  think  of  it  as  a  constant 
element.”  Then  it  will  at  some  time  vanish : 
“Error  is  vagrant  and  not  abiding.”  It  too 
will  disappear ;  and  truth  and  good,  some  time 
in  the  aeons,  become  universal  and  endless. 
This  is  Universalism  pure  and  simple,  yet  as 
by  admission,  it  makes  no  part  of  the  Theology 
of  Jesus,  it  is  Mr.  Murray’s  guess-work 
theology.  When  men  blot  out  the  sun,  what 
other  lights  have  they  to  go  by  than  sparks  of 
their  own  kindling  ? 

Should  Mr.  Murray’s  adversities,  in  which 
(however  they  may  have  come  upon  him)  he 
has  many  symimthizers,  lead  him  to  juster 
views,  and  to  a  return  to  his  work  as  a  preach¬ 
er,  on  his  old  faith,  many  would  be  the  welcom¬ 
ing  hearts  and  hands  held  out  to  him. 


By  Mosm  a.  Hopkins. 

[We  have  a  famous  contributor,  whose  articles  are 
dated  “  Under  the  Cataipa  ” ;  but  now  hear  from  one 
who  writes  “  Under  the  Sycamore  Tree.”  This  new 
correspondent  is  a  colored  preacher  at  the  South — a 
Presbyterian  minister  In  good  standing— who  is  highly 
respected,  not  only  among  his  own  people,  but  by  his 
white  brethren.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  which  met  at  Saratoga  Springs  last  May,  and 
commanded  the  attention  of  that  body  when  he  spoke, 
not  only  by  bis  natural  eloquence,  but  by  what  is  much 
rarer  and  more  impK>rtant  for  one  in  his  position  of 
guide  and  teacher  of  bis  people,  bis  sterling  common- 
sense.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  will  insure 
respect  for  what  he  here  writes.  As  our  readers  will 
see,  he  regards  the  exodus  of  the  negroes,  at  least  from 
that  part  of  the  South  in  which  he  lives  (North  Caro¬ 
lina),  as  utter  folly  and  madness.  This  is  the  opinion, 
not  of  a  politician,  but  of  one  who  is  himself  a  colored 
man,  and  most  deeply  interested  for  the  welfare  of  the 
race  to  which  he  belongs.— Ed.  Evan.] 

The  North  Carolina  Colored  Exhibition  and 
Exodus  are  the  latest  and  leading  Southern 
sensations.  The  one,  the  first  fair  of  the  color¬ 
ed  people  of  the  old  North  State,  was  a  grand 
and  mostsuccessfulexhibitionofthefreedmen’s 
industry  and  of  their  material  and  mental  im¬ 
provement  since  their  freedom.  But  the  North 
Carolina  Exodus  is  the  most  grievous  and  sad¬ 
dest  display  of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  im¬ 
providence. 

This  first  annual  fair  was  a  surprising  success 
to  white  and  colored,  friends  and  foes.  North 
and  South.  The  white  people  in  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninty-eight  counties  of  the  old  North 
State  rallied  to  the  colored  cause  and  gave  gen¬ 
erously  to  the  good  enterprise,  and  thus,  on 
the  grandest  scale,  gave  unmistakable  proof  by 
works,  of  what  they  have  so  often  said  in  the 
plainest  words,  that  they  do  not  want  the  color¬ 
ed  people  to  leave  the  South.  They  also  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  the  world  that  the  old  hue  and  cry 
of  the  war  of  races  is  a  scarecrow  and  cunningly 
devised  fable  of  designing  men. 

The  white  i)eople  of  this  State  boldly  declare 
themselves  to  be  friends  of  the  colored  people. 
The  leading  papers  of  this  State,  of  all  politics 
and  creeds,  say  that  the  colored  people  must 
and  shall  rise.  The  Raleigh  Observer  says : 

“  The  illustrations  appearing  in  Frank  Leslie's  Week¬ 
ly,  purporting  to  give  views  of  our  colored  fair  lately 
held  in  Raleigh,  are  ridiculous  caricatures.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  legitimate  objects  of  ridicule,  and  much  less 
are  their  endeavors  to  encourage  industry  amongst 
themselves,  and  to  raise  themselves  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  proper  subjects  of  caricature.  Very  differ¬ 
ent  indeed  is  the  feeling  of  the  white  people  here  who 
wish  them  well,  and  who  show  in  many  ways  that  we  de¬ 
sire  their  success.  To  show  that  our  feeling  was  ap¬ 
preciated,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Journal  of 
Industry,  published  here,  which  is  the  organ  of  those 
colored  i>eople  who  want  to  improve  the  material  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  race.” 

The  Raleigh  News  says  of  the  first  fair  of  the  colored 
people :  “  It  has  shown  that  the  whites  and  blacks  can 
live  in  this  State  on  the  most  amicable  terms — that  in 
fact  instead  of  the  colored  people  being  classed  as  a 
mere  servile  race  by  the  whites,  they  are  looked  upon, 
whUe  making  an  earnest  endeavor  to  lift  themselves 
from  the  ignorance  and  idleness  of  the  five  years  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  war,  as  friends  and  neighbors.  They  are 
gaining  In  industry;  they  are  preparing  homes  for 
themselves  and  bringing  up  their  children  to  under¬ 
stand  that  by  hard  work  alone  can  they  attain  to  the 
high  position  they  desire — and  when  we  say  hard  work 
we  mean  mental  as  well  as  manual.  Therefore  we  say 
that  the  fair  has  been  productive  of  great  good,  not  only 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  colored  man  is  a  capa- 
i  ble  beinsr  mitt  that  the  white  people  are 

both  willti^  and  anxious  tcTmawr  n—i  i  lan^.nin 
worthy  endeavor.” 


THE  REV.  MB.  MTTRRAYE  THEOLOGY. 

By  Edward  A.  Lawienes,  D.D. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Murray,  from  his  stepping 
into  Park-street  pulpit,  the  conservator  of  high 
orthodoxy,  to  his  stepping  out  of  Music  Hall  to 
San  Francisco  and  parts  unknown,  was  bril¬ 
liant,  though  somewhat  brief.  It  is  a  sad  and 
disappointing  fall  in  one  so  gifted,  so  full  of 
woric,  and  in  some  things,  so  noble.  A  glance 
at  the  way  through  which  he  passed  from  such 
a  beginning  to  such  an  end,  may  help  others 
who  meet  similar  temptations  and  dangers. 

It  was  a  kind  of  first  move  in  this  decadence 
when  Mr.  Murray  came  to  feel  that  in  making 
his  sermons,  he  needed  only  the  Bible  and  the 
Dictionary.  For  here,  where  he  thought  him¬ 
self  strongest  as  a  theologian,  began  his  weak¬ 
ness.  In  the  first  of  his  series  on  “  The  Basis 
of  Theology,”  where  one  should  build  upon  the 
Bible,  if  anywhere,  there  is  enough  of  Diction¬ 
ary,  but  in  the  form  of  quotation,  absolutely 
nothing  from  the  Sacred  Book ;  in  the  second, 
on  “The  Application  of  Theology,”  nothing; 
and  in  that  beautiful  one  on  the  tenderness  of 
Jesus,  only  six  words.  He  was  led  to  this  re- 
strietion,  he  is  frank  to  confess,  because  he 
oould  find  no  instruction  anywhere  else.  “I 
bear  this  testimony  that  as  a  Christian  teacher, 

I  find  no  help  from  the  teachings  of  any  theolo¬ 
gian  except  the  Great  Teacher.  I  have  read 
Edwards  ‘  On  the  Will,’  and  can  truly  say  that 
Edwards  can  teach  me  nothing.”  And  he  says 
to  his  auditors,  “Stop  your  study  of  human 
teachers.” 

A  further  ground  of  this  peculiarity  is  that 
“every  theology  frcm  Augustine  down,  has,  so 
far  as  it  has  had  power,  thwarted  Christianity, 
and  hindered  the  mission  of  Christ.”  If  this  is 
a  true  indictment  of  the  old  theology,  all  minis¬ 
ters  and  all  Christians  should  concur  in  banish¬ 
ing  it.  Of  modem  theology  he  says :  “  It  is  a 
sickly,  misshapen  offspring  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
modified  by  pious  trickery  so  as  not  to  offend 
modem  taste  and  piety.”  All  the  theologies, 
“Calvinistio,  Lutheran,  Wesleyan— are  little 
better  than  an  old  woman’s  tale.”  His  study, 
he  thinks,  brings  him  nearer  to  the  source  of 
knowledge  than  others  get.  They  “receive 
their  tmth  through  filters.  I  place  my  lips  to 
the  original  fountain.”  But  did  he  place  his 
lips  at  the  fountain  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  or  only  at  “the  filter”  of  King 
James’  translators  ?  His  discoiuses  and  expo¬ 
sitions  bear  the  hues  of  the  filter,  and  not  of  the 
fountain.  “  In  the  bottom  of  their  little  cups  ” 
the  ministers  (he  says)  “  see  the  face  of  an  Ed¬ 
wards  or  a  Calvin  or  a  Pope,  but  I  see  the  face 
that  shines  like  the  sun.”  It  bodes  ill  for  a 
young  minister,  unless  he  is  a  second  Solomon, 
to  think  that  he  has  no  need  of  teachers.  The 
fall,  indeed,  has  already  come,  when  a  brother 
speaks  of  his  fellow-workers  as  “filled  with 
un-Christian  narrowness  and  bigotry  ” ;  as 
“  not  intelligent,  or  impartial  enough  to  know 
and  choose  the  tmth  ” ;  “  with  fingers  nervous 
for  strife  ” ;  who  “  sputter  curses  on  mankind, 
nil  IM*  r^^riiin  (if  mankind  that  differs  with 
uplHiuifl*!  J:  _ - , 

But  Mr.  Murray  took  a  specially 'BeHlgerenl* 
attitude  towards  John  Calvin  and  Calvinism. 
He  lays  at  his  door  the  sin  of  “  a  partisanship 
that  ripened  a  harvest  of  prejudice,  passion  and 
cmelty.”  He  says  “  his  portrait  is  ample  con¬ 
demnation  of  his  theology”;  “a  hard,  blood¬ 
less,  cmel  man,”  “egotistic  enough  to  attempt 
to  square  the  circle  of  the  Deity,  and  vain 
enough  to  live  and  die  with  the  complacent  as¬ 
surance  that  he  had  done  it.”  “He  had  am¬ 
bition  to  be  a  pope”;  and  was  “incapable  of 
that  mercy,  without  which  justice  loses  its 
divinity,  and  becotoes  simply  human,  with  a 
strong  Inclination  to  be  devilish.”  This  is  a 
fearful  arraignment  of  one  Christian  minister 
by  emother, — such  accusations  as  the  archangel 
did  not  dare  to  bring  even  against  Satan,  the 
prince  of  accusers. 

But  what  is  the  condemning  fact  alleged  ? 
Calvin  burnt  Servetus.  No,  it  was  not  Calvin, 
but  the  Council  of  two  hundred  civil  authorities 
of  Geneva.  “  To  send  such  a  man  to  the  dun¬ 
geon,  because  he  would  not  accept  one  logical 
conclusion  which  Calvin  deemed  essential  to 
his  system,  and  then  pass  his  head  to  the 
block !  ”  The  head  of  Servetus  was  not  passed 
to  the  block ;  and  there  was  no  such  “  because,” 
for  his  being  sent  to  the  dungeon,  but  because, 
as  his  sentence  shows,  h^attempted  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Chri^j^nity.  Calvin  did  not  bum 
him  ;  and  did  not  wish  to  have  him  burnt,  and 
exerted  all  his  infiuence  to  secure  a  milder  in¬ 
fliction.  I  am  thankful  that  even  the  wicked¬ 
est  men  are  not  burnt  now,  that  no  one  in  our 
land  incurs  civil  penalty  for  opinion’s  sake, 
that  the  sim  of  civilization  is  higher  than  three 
centuries  ago.  It  is,  however,  neither  charita¬ 
ble  nor  wise  for  us,  at  this  almost  midday  hour, 
to  malign  equally  good,  perhaps  better  men  at 
heart,  for  mistakes  made  in  the  twilight  of 
morning. 

But  who  was  this  “such  a  man?  He  was 
the  whitest-hearted  saint  of  the  time — ^the  mild, 
the  gentle,  the  good,  the  St.  John  of  the  age.” 
I  had  never  before  heard  of  the  Johannic  Saint 
Servetus ;  of  whom  Balzec,  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Calvin,  said,  “  His  pride,  his  insolence,  and  the 
danger  of  his  projects,  made  him  equally  feared 
and  hated  ” ;  who  was  convicted,  during  his 
trial  at  Vienna,  of  perjury  and  repeated  false¬ 
hoods  ;  who  confessed  that  he  wrote,  under  a 
fictitious  name,  against  Christianity,  the 
Church,  and  against  the  mass  as  idolatrj^  yet 
held  to  the  Church,  and  went  to  the  mass, 
thus  convicting  himself  of  hypocrisy  and  idol¬ 
atry. 

And  who  is  this  hard-hearted,  despotic  Cal¬ 
vin  ?  He  is  the  man  who  taught  that  there  is 
no  authority  in  the  Church  but  “  Christ  and 
eternal  truth,”  and  no  true  theology  whose 
foundation  is  not  in  humility,  and  which  does 
not  regenerate  and  reform  men ;  who  held  that 
“  cleanness  of  heart  is  the  mother  of  all  vir¬ 
tues  ” ;  who,  Guizot  says,  “  obtained  the  undivid¬ 
ed  affection  of  the  best  men  without  seeking 
it  ” ;  whom  Renan  counts  “  the  most  Christian 
mun  of  his  generation,”  and  respecting  whom 
the  rector  of  the  college  at  Geneva  de¬ 
clared  to  the  Council  and  the  citizens,  in  his 
funeral  discourse,  “  he  was  never  known  to  fail 
in  sweetness  of  manner  or  in  greatness  of  cour¬ 
age,”  and  was  possessed  of  “  a  modesty  which 
seemed  to  dispute  the  victory  with  all  the  other 
graces  ” ;  whose  purse  was  almost  always  emp¬ 
ty,  from  the  abundance  of  his  charities,  and 
who.  at  his  death,  left  ten  crowns  to  the  college, 
and  ten  to  the  poor,  and  had  scarcely  a  hun¬ 
dred  remaining  for  his  debts,  expenses  of  his 
funeral,  and  a  few  relatives ;  who,  when  tempt¬ 
ed  back  to  Rome  by  the  offer  of  a  cardinal’s 
cap,  stood  like  the  Rock  of  Ages  against  the 
tempter,  and  cast  the  gilded  lure  into  the 
Church  treasury  for  the  poor.  Was  this  man 


A  FEW  WEEKS  IN  LONDON. 

By  Rev.  Charlei  Wood. 

Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  New  York,  com¬ 
bined,  would  make  a  city  about  as  large  as  the 
English  capital.  There  are  more  people  in  Lon¬ 
don  than  in  all  Scotland,  or  the  whole  Kingdom 
of  Saxony.  Plunging  in  at  any  point,  you  find 
yourself  in  a  bewildering  maze  of  streets,  and 
tall,  smoke-begrimed  houses.  A  feeling  of  iso¬ 
lation,  of  loneliness,  such  as  you  have  never 
before  known,  seizes  you ;  you  are  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  your  individual  nothingness. 
There  is  no  out-door  life  here,  as  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  ;  no  open-air  restaurants  or  music  gardens, 
where  every  one  goes,  and  where  the  payment 
of  a  small  coin  admits  you  into  almost  the  only 
home  the  people  know  anything  about.  If  you 
have  no  house  in  London,  and  no  right  to  enter 
the  sacred  precincts  of  a  club,  no  matter  how 
much  money  you  may  have  in  your  pocket,  the 
chances  are  that  for  the  first  few  days,  at  least, 
you  will  feel  like  an  outcast.  A  family  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  who  had  spent  the  Winter  very  pleasant¬ 
ly  at  Dresden,  came  over  here  this  Spring,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  were  in  all  the  agonies  of 
homesickness,  ready  either  to  go  on  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  or  back  to  Germany. 

Beside  this  enormous  cold-shoulder,  which  a 
stranger  imagines  is  perpetually  being  given 
him,  there  is  also  a  sense,  almost  like  that  of 
personal  injury,  that  there  is  so  much  to  be 
seen.  How  can  they  exi)ect  us  to  do  all  this? 
is  the  somewhat  illogical  and  undirected  ques¬ 
tion  which  you  throw  out  at  no  one  in  par¬ 
ticular.  On  half  a  sheet  of  notepaper,  in  any 
other  city,  you  can  make  a  list  of  the  things 
that  you  really  care  very  much  to  see ;  but  here, 
after  writing  out  a  hundred  or  more,  you  give 
up  in  despair.  Other  cities  are  satisfied  with 
one  or  two  Galleries  at  the  most,  but  London 
has  half  a  dozen  that  ought  to  be  visited. 

After  you  have  been  to  the  Tower,  and  St. 
Paul’s,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  South  Kensington  Museums,  and  the 
House  of  Parliament,  and  Hyde  Park  Corner — 
and  any  of  these,  except  the  last,  rightly  seen, 
would  be  a  liberal  education — you  have  only 
done  a  few  of  the  biggest  “lions”;  there  are 
whole  droves  of  littler  ones  roaring  for  their 
turn. 

While  you  have  been  doing  this  much,  and 
getting  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  city, 
and  used  to  holding  your  umbrella  up  half  the 
time,  and  seeing  every  now  and  then  a  black 
spot  lighting  on  your  nose,  a  large  bill  has 
^een._rollinj[  itself  up  gainst  you  at  the  hotel. 

A-moHfiHD 


the  ladies.v^^lf  hour  passes  very  quickly, 
but  long  beforjEGat  you  are  jirobably  ready  to 
acknowlediro  mt  in  spite  of  titles  “  a  man’s  a 
man  for  a’  tow”  Coffee  is  brought  in,  perhaps 
also  cigarettMpid  then  the  gentlemen  join  the 
ladies  in  the^fcwing-room.  They  have  had 
tea  in  the  nqi^time,  and  as  it  is  now  eleven 
o’clock  the  giAs  very  soon  begin  to  take  leave. 
You  walk  o*  ye  home  in  a  “hansom,”  fully 
persuaded  though  a  late  English  dinner 
may  be  dangeifus,  it  is  also  a  great  intellectual 
and  gastronoq^  delight. 

As  you  harV>  so  often  been  told  that  Hyde 
Park,  from  five  to  seven  in  the  afternoon,  is 
one  of  the  t  l^kte  that  ought  not  to  be  missed, 
you  walk  tMAsome  day,  or  i)erhaps  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  by  some  friend 
to  ride.  Y(mr  jj^rriage,  after  some  difficulty, 
finds  a  places  the  long  line,  which  sometimes 
moves  very  ^ffwly  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 
No  cab  of  kind  is  allowed  in  this  part  of 
the  Park.  ^  that  all  these  hundreds— even 
thousands  ^  are,  with  few  exceptions,  pri¬ 
vate  equipA^  Many  of  them  are  magnifi¬ 
cent.  Hig^lfirited  horses,  with  gold-mount¬ 
ed  harness^  otjachman  and  footman  in  knee- 
breeches  aiM  brilliant  livery,  and  curled  wigs 
or  powdere(|  hifir ;  luxurious  barouches,  swung 
on  leather  ^pij^Dgs,  with  coronets  on  the  ]ian- 
els;  heavy^[d||tes  drawn  by  four  horses — all 
combine  up  mass  of  gorgeousness 

such  as  canb^Mon  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
For  two  homs^is  stately  procession  moves  on 
in  quadruple  tows,  returning  always  to  the 
same  poinie  only  to  begin  the  circle  again. 
Many  of  tAeil  carriages,  I  am  told,  may  be 
found  her^^aliiost  any  afternoon  during  the 
entire  season. 

Late  in  evening,  while  the  West  End  is 
still  at  diiygr,  you  walk  through  Charing  Cross 
and  along^e  Strand.  The  crowd  is  almost  as 
great  as  imSydn  Park  in  the  afternoon.  But  it 
is  a  very  dfsisrint  crowd.  It  is  made  up  very 
largely  of  fhosi  who  never  ride  in  carriages. 
Many  of  tlJ^  liive  not  money  enough  in  their 
pockets  few  a  ^b-fare.  Not  a  few  have  just 
spent  thei  jlaal  penny  at  the  theatre  or  in  a 
saloon.  lEs  Height  that  awakens  pity.  You 
push  your&ay  along  toward  Temple  Bar,  and 
.find  the  Strand  itself,  but  the  side¬ 
step*.  OTtiw»A ia  na  sreat  as  tuibboi' 

up  the  St]^aB?T)ut  much  more  poorly  dressed, 
and  much  more  drunken.  You  see  more  in¬ 
toxicated  men  and  women  here  in  half  an  hour 
than  in  Germany  during  a  whole  Winter.  It  is 
a  sight  that  awakens  wonder  and  horror.  If 
you  should  go  on  into  the  houses  reeking  with 
foul  vapors  and  steam  from  washtubs,  where 
these  people  live,  you  might  see  that  which 
would  make  you  sick  in  body  and  soul. 

But  there  is  another,  and  far  more  attractive, 
side  of  London.  You  have  visitbd  already,  as  a 
sight-seer,  a  number  of  the  famous  churches, 
and  now  you  visit  others  as  a  listener.  You  find 
amid  all  the  fashion  and  vice  of  London  a  leaven 
of  zeal  and  love  and  self-denial.  Few,  if  any, 
cities  have  a  larger  number  of  churches  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  Nowhere,  un¬ 
less  it  be  in  some  New  England  towns,  are  the 
churches  better  attended.  Some  of  these  great 
organizations  are  unrivalled  for  the  variety  and 
efficiency  of  their  work.  There  are  pulpits  here 
filled  by  such  mighty  men  of  valor  as  Spurgeon, 
and  Dean  Stanley,  and  Farrar,  and  Liddon,  and 
Parker,  and  Dykes,  and  Frazer,  and  a  host  of 
others  less  famous,  but  perhaps  almost  as  elo¬ 
quent. 

Night  after  night,  in  the  month  of  May,  you 
may  see  Exeter  Hall  crowded  with  the  supixirt- 
ers  and  friends  of  some  one  of  the  many  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  Christian  societies  of  London. 
You  can  scarcely  squeeze  yourself  into  the  hall 
of  the  Mildmay  Conference,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  (it  was  there  Mr.  Moody  began 
his  work),  while  the  annual  meetings  are  being 
held  in  June. 

London  is  great  in  everything— in  size,  in 
wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  wickedness  and  in 
goodness.  It  is  a  city  of  terrible  contrasts. 
The  most  momentous  problems  of  our  modern 
civilization  are  here  continually  thrusting  them¬ 
selves  before  you,  demanding  some  kind  of  an 
answer  with  fierce  vehemency.  It  needs  only 
a  few  weeks  in  London  to  make  you  think,  if 
you  never  have  before,  of  the  relations  between 
Capital  and  Labor,  the  Rich  and  the  Poor,  the 
Church  and  the  People. 


TIME  TO  AWAKE  1 
By  Bev.  Thtodore  L.  Cnyler. 

When  a  man  is  fast  asleep  he  is  commonly 
speechless,  blind,  inactive,  and  unconscious  of 
all  the  world  around  him.  Every  unconverted 
man  is  asleep  towards  Gk>d.  He  is  blind  to  his 
own  peril  of  perdition.  He  does  not  lift  a 
finger  in  God’s  service.  He  is  deluded  with 
many  dreams ;  but  is  totally  insensible  to  the 
claims  of  Go^  t^ie  jyy^>f  pifty,  or  the  offer  of 


YOU  are  nem  chargeOTW  w 
tels,  for  meals  that  you  have  not  ent*>n,  hut 
they  make  it  u])  on  those  you  have.  One  din¬ 
ner  at  a  first-class  hotel,  of  anything  like  the 
variety  usual  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Wind¬ 
sor,  would  bankrupt  the  average  tourist.  You 
are  told  that  lodgings  are  just  as  pleasant,  and 
much  cheajier.  So  you  set  apart  a  morning  to 
find  what  you  want.  You  start  out  thinking  of 
Berlin  and  Dresden,  and  perfectly  confident  of 
success  in  an  hour  or  two.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  your  state  of  mind  has  undergone  some 
alterations.  You  think  more  of  Berlin  and 
Dresden  than  when  you  started.  You  wonder 
how  clerks  and  professional  men  with  small 
incomes  are  ever  able  to  live  here  at  all.  You 
debate  with  yourself  the  question  of  taking  a 
house  in  the  country,  and  coming  into  town 
every  day,  as  being  perhaps  cheapest  in  the 
end.  You  are  quite  ready  to  generalize,  and 
say  that  in  London  everything  clean  is  very 
dear,  and  everything  cheap  is  very  dirty. 

The  sun  is  pushing  its  way  through  the  clouds 
on  the  western  horizon,  as  you  find  what  you 
want,  or  make  up  your  mind  to  want  what  you 
have  found ;  the  hotel  bill  is  paid  with  inward 
groanings ;  the  servants,  for  whom  you  have 
already  been  well  charged,  are  feed,  as  the  cus¬ 
tom  is,  and  you  move  into  your  lodgings. 

You  send  out  now  some  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  which  friends  in  America  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  give  you,  concerning  which  you  won¬ 
der  if  there  is  jiower  enough  in  these  to  open 
the  black  doors  of  any  of  those  tall  houses. 
Almost  immediately  you  find,  to  your  amaze¬ 
ment,  that  there  is  no  man  more  approachable 
by  ordained  and  prescribed  methods,  than  the 
Englishman.  Instead  of  the  cold-shoulder  you 
had  imagined  everywhere,  you  see  cordial  faces 
and  hearty  hands.  Men  upon  whom  you  had 
no  claim,  except  a  few  lines  of  recommenda¬ 
tion-men  some  of  them  standing  so  high  in 
the  Church,  or  State,  or  literature,  or  science, 
that  you  were  almost  afraid  to  look  up  to  where 
they  were— ask  in  the  most  cordial  way  “  Is 
there  anything  we  can  do  for  you  ?  Would  you 
like  to  go  here,  or  to  see  that  ?  Shall  we  give 
you  letters  of  introduction  to  our  friends  So- 
and-so?”  They  invite  you,  perhaps,  to  dine— 
an  invitation  you  are  only  too  glad  to  accept. 
The  hour  suggested— eight  o’clock— has  to  your 
ears  a  most  dyspeptic  sound  ;  but  you  de¬ 
termine  to  forget  for  once  all  the  horrible 
things  you  have  ever  heard  about  the  dangers 
of  late  dinners.  Before  you  have  had  time  to 
ring  the  bell,  a  lackey  in  knee-breeches  and 
pdwdered  hair  opens  the  door,  relieves  you  of 
hat,  overcoat,  and  umbrella,  and  asks  your 
name,  which  he  shouts  out  to  other  lackeys  in 
knee-breeches  and  powdered  hair,  on  the  stairs, 
who  pass  it  along  till  it  reaches  the  lady  of  the 
house,  awaiting  her  guests  in  the  drawing-room 
above.  If  you  are  among  the  first  to  appear, 
you  will  probably  be  told  whom  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  meet,  and  the  name  of  the  lady  whom 
you  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  down  to 
dinner.  At  about  half-past  eight  your  host  of¬ 
fers  his  arm  to  the  lady  of  highest  rank,  and 
the  rest  follow  in  the  order  of  their  worth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standards  of  society. 

The  dinner  differs  in  noway  particularly  from 
a  very  elaborate  affair  of  the  same  kind  in 
America.  The  conversation  does  not  often  be¬ 
come  general ;  so  that  your  enjoyment  of  the 
two  hours  before  you,  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  ladies  between 
whom  you  sit.  After  the  different  courses  have 
received  a  proper  amount  of  attention,  the 
hostess  rises,  the  ladies  follow  her  example, 
and  pass  out ;  while  the  gentlemen  remain 
standing,  and  attempt  to  assume  an  expression 
of  melancholy  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  till 
the  last  long  trail  has  disappeared,  when  the 
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vat  fuus.  Some  are  in  the  light  soft  slumber  of 
youth ;  their  dream  is  that  youth  was  made  for 
enjoyment,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  eternity  when  they  are  old.  Another 
is  so  overworked  with  worldly  schemes  that  his 
moral  sense  has  been,  s  it  were,  “  put  to  bed  ” 
to  keep  it  quiet.  Fashion  and  frivolity  have 
drugged  others  fhto  slumber  with  their  opiates. 
Many  are  secretly  skeptical,  and  have  tucked 
an  infidel  book  or  two  under  their  pillows. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  their  slumbers,  all  these 
sleepers  are  alike  in  this :  they  are  utterly  in¬ 
different  to  God  and  their  own  hereafter ;  they 
care  nothing  for  the  sinfulness  and  doom 'of 
sin,  nothing  for  a  crucified  Saviour,  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  or  the  glories  of  heaven.  They  are 
dreaming.  A  dreamer  has  his  enjoyments,  and 
so  has  an  unconverted  soul.  Because  you,  my 
impenitent  friend,  are  enjoying  yourself,  it  is 
no  reason  that  you  are  acting  sensibly  or  safely. 
Your  very  enjoyment  is  a  i)art  of  your  illusion. 
If  you  really  looked  at  life  as  it  is,  and  etemUy 
as  it  will  be,  you  could  not  give  yourself  up  to 
self-indulgence  and  thoughtlessness  for  an 
instant.  You  would  as  soon  think  of  going  to 
sleep  in  a  boat  amid  the  rapids  of  Niagara. 

To  a  dreamer,  all  the  actual  world  around 
him  is  a  total  blank.  But  the  delusive  fancies 
that  boat  through  his  slumbers  are  regarded  as 
realities.  Precisely  so  with  you.  You  regard 
the  fleeting,  paltry,  and  godless  pleasures  in 
which  you  spend  life,  as  thoroughly  genuine. 
But  a  life  of  holiness  and  a  heaven  of  endless 
bliss  are  to  you  very  unreal  and  shadowy 
fancies.  It  is  a  i>art  of  your  delusion  that  you 
are  in  no  danger,  and  that  it  will  all  be  well 
with  you  at  the  last. 

Friend,  you  are  dreaming ;  and  your  delusion 
is  the  more  dangerous,  because  you  are  so 
unconscious  of  the  state  you  are  in,  and  of 
the  doom  towards  which  you  are  drifting.  Be¬ 
fore  long  you  will  be  awakened ;  but  then  it 
may  be  too  late  to  escape.  I  have  read  that 
when  the  boiler  of  a  steamer  exploded  in  the 
night,  one  of  the  survivors  related  that  he  was 
hurled  into  the  air  while  asleep.  His  sensation 
was  that  of  one  who  was  carried  delightfully 
through  the  air.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  fly¬ 
ing  ;  he  awoke,  and  found  himself  sinking  in 
the  waves !  Will  it  not  be  an  awful  delusion 
for  you  to  dream  that  you  are  on  your  way 
towards  a  secure  and  happy  eternity— and  then 
be  awaked  to  discover  yourself  sinking  in  the 
ocean  of  God’s  righteous  wrath  ?  Know  then, 
that  it  is  time,  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep. 
The  knell  of  another  departing  year  is  yet 
sounding  with  its  solemn  clang  through  the  air, 
and  you  are  a  twelvemonth  nearer  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  seat! 

To  awake  is  not  enough.  Manyare  awakened 
and  yet  are  not  saved.  They  start  up  under 
some  arousing  sfermon,  or  blow  of  affiiction ; 
they  think  about  their  sins  and  their  souls; 
they  shed  some  tears ;  they  give  up  some  bad 
practices ;  but  they  do  not  give  Christ  their 
hearts.  They  do  not  yield  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
begin  a  life  of  obedience  to  Christ’s  command¬ 
ments.  In  a  little  while  their  serious  thoughts 
and  good  resolutions  dry  away  like  the  dew ; 
their  consciences  sink  back  again  into  a  deeper 
slumber  than  before.  There  are  just  such  sad 
cases  in  my  own  congregation;  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  all  over  our  land.  Their 
epitaph,  I  fear,  will  be  this  one  melancholy 
line— "Awakened,  but  not  saved.” 

What  a  glorious  new  year  this  may  be  to  you, 
if  you  will  but  open  your  ears  to  the  voice  of 
God,  and  open  your  hearts  to  the  knocking 
Saviour !  Then  you  will  begin  to  lire.  You  will 
set  down  the  month  of  January,  1880,  as  your 
time  of  birth,  your  golden  era,  your  starting- 
point  towards  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  right 


Himriin  any  ^e  or  country.’'’  A  defiaHMr 
whic^assumes  the  very  point  in  dispi^  I 
Shedd  well  says  it  is  not  enough  to  cite  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  disbeliever  and  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  We  shall  give  some  extracts  hereafter. 

“Juvenal’s  Historical  Judgments,”  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Packard  of  Princeton,  Is  the  second  arti¬ 
cle,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  light  on  two 
questions :  first,  as  to  the  Roman  satirist’s  per¬ 
sonal  life  and  character,  and  his  aims  and  pow¬ 
er  as  a  writer ;  and  second,  as  to  the'tistorioal 
justness  of  his  picture  of  his  time,  which  was 
that  in  which  Christianity  was  planted. 

Prof.  Benj.  B.  Warfield  next  considers  “The 
Apologetic  Value  of  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs”;  and  he  is  followed  by 
Prof.  Henry  M.  Baird,  with  “  Notes  on  Theo¬ 
logical  Education  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
France  and  French  Switzerland.”  These  give 
much  information,  and  also  hope  for  the  future. 
Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent  gives  us  his  June  study 
of  “Ravenna,”  a  delightful  and,j^;turesque de¬ 
scription,  which  comes  in  as  a  pii  r.8ant  variety 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  graver  articles. 

Tile  seventh  and  final  article  of  the  number 
is  by  Prof.  Briggs.  It  is  a  fresh  study  of  “  The 
Documentary  History  of  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly  ” ;  in  i>art  the  result  of  his  last  Sum¬ 
mer’s  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  still  more  of  his 
stay  of  some  weeks  in  London  and  •vi<;inity. 
Eager  to  secure  whatever  was  to  be  had  of 
value  in  regard  to  the  Westminster  divines  or 
their  times,  and  provided  with  funds  for  the 
puriiose.  Prof.  Briggs  returned  with  JiiGuoh 
“  spoil,”  and  here  we  have  a  taste  of  its  quality. 
A  glance  is  enough  to  show  that  our  Standards 
were  a  growth,  and  not  an  inspiration. 

Turning  to  the  editorial  pages  of  the  number, 
we  find  them  the  work  of  a  large  number  of 
able  hands.  “  Notes  and  Notices  ”  are  mainly 
given  to  exegesis— a  hint  of  valuable  things  to 
come— though  Prof.  Briggs  writes  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia, 
and  of  the  Congregational  College  of  England, 
and  touches  upon  the  question  “  May  a  Ruling 
Elder  Moderate  a  General  Assembly  ?  ”  and 
Prof.  Hitchcock  says  a  good  word  for  “The 
New  Map  of  Palestine.”  To  Reviews  of  “Re¬ 
cent  Theological  Literature  ”  we  find  appended 
the  initials  of  Drs.  Chambers,  Atwater,  Profs. 
Briggs  and  Francis  Brown;  and  under  the 
head  of  “Historical  Theology,”  those  of  Drs. 
Hitchcock,  Schaff,  Briggs,  S.  M.  Hopkins,  C.  A. 
Aiken,  E.  F,  Hatfield,  T.  W.  Chambers.  Works 
in  the  third  division,  viz:  “  Systematic  Theolo¬ 
gy  ”  are  treated  by  Profs.  Briggs,  F.  L.  Patton, 
C.  A.  Aiken;  while  Dr.  Wm.  Adams,  R.  D. 
Hitchcock,  C.  A.  Aiken,  and  Chambers,  fill  out 
the  dei)artment  of  “Practical  Theology,”  and 
Prof.  Patton  and  others  conclude  the  number 
with  a  glance  at  important  publications  in 
“  General  Literature.” 

Here  is  a  wealth  of  good  things  which  would 
make  a  grand  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,  or  of  any  of  the  long-established  English 
quarterlies.  Such  an  array  of  articles  at  the 
start,  and  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
in  our  Presbyterian  realm,  gives  promise  of  a 
Review  that  will  take  very  high  rank  among 


In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  North  CaroH^ 
Exodus  is  a  most  miserable  mystery.  All  forms 
of  the  exodus  from  the  Southwest  we  have  most 
vigorously  deprecated  as  difficult,  unwise,  and 
dangerous,  knowing  that  whatever  the  causes 
of  its  origin  might  be,  it  was  morally  certain 
that  running  from  place  to  place  would  never 
remedy  the  wrong,  and  that  it  would  be  so  far 
from  proving  a  successful  remedy,  that  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  hinder  and  hurt  the  peace 
and  progress  of  the  colored  people,  than  to  help 
them,  and  thus  darken  the  futrire  of  the  race 
in  this  country.  The  writer  has  no  faith  in  any 
exodus  but  that  led  by  Moses. 

This  North  Carolina  exodus  is  nothing  but 
tramping  instead  of  toiling,  by  people  who 
are  the  drones  of  the  colored  race,  who  find 
more  pleasure  in  wandering  from  place  to  place 
than  in  working  from  day  to  day,  and  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  God  has  said  by  the 
lien  of  Moses  and  Paul,  “  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,”  and  “If  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.”  Here  the 
colored  iieople  have  a  good  chance  and  good 
climate,  and  yet  some  want  to  go  to  Indiana  to 
freeze  to  death  for  want  of  clothing,  food,  and 
work.  Christian  friends,  pray  against  this  ex¬ 
odus.  _ 


“  AND  COMPEL  THEM  TO  COME  XN.” 

By  James  H.  Taylor,  S.B. 

In  where?  Into  what?  Into  membership 
with  the  visible  Church,  or  into  personal  and 
saving  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ?  I  have 
heard  a  iiastor  publicly  criticised  forexpressing 
pleasure  in  the  fact  that  certain  persons  who 
had  united  with  the  church  of  which  he  w'as 
liastor,  came  voluntarily  and  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  so  entering  into  public  covenant 
with  God  and  His  people.  The  Intimation  was 
that  that  jiastor  should  rather  have  been 
ashamed  that  any  had  got  the  start  of  his 
urgency.  He  should  have  been  pressing  them 
in.  1  must  think  that  the  iierson  so  speaking 
was  unconsciously  confounding  in  his  mind  two 
things  that  vastly  differ,  viz:  personal  piety 
and  Church  membership.  The  pastor  who  is 
not  fervent  and  fervid,  and  personal,  persuad¬ 
ing  men  to  begin  a  truly  Christian  life,  is  surely 
open  to  criticism.  But  having  given  public 
and  private  instruction  concerning  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  those  who  are  really  Christians, 
publicly  professing  Christ  by  uniting  with  some 
Christian  church,  he  may  wisely  wait  for  i)er- 
sonal  determination,  and  well  rejoice  to  see 
some  volunteering  to  step  forward  and  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  formal  fellowship  with  its 
saints.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  too  much  of  the 
moral  compelling  men  to  become  truly  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  is  very  easy  to  almost  compel  persons 
to  unite  with  some  church  before  they  are  ready 
for  that  step.  The  cases  are  exceedingly  rare 
in  which  persons  who  are  Scripturally  fit  to 
become  members  of  Christ’s  Church,  will  not 
desire  such  membership,  and  ask  for  the 
privilege  at  least  by  accepting  a  public  invita¬ 
tion,  and  so  really  volunteering.  Out  of  a 
pastoral  experience  of  twenty  years,  I  recall 
but  one  instance  in  which  I  felt  called  ui)on  to 
positively  urge  a  person  to  unite  with  the 
Church.  But  my  pastoral  life  has  not  been 
characterized  by  very  large  additions  to  the 
Church.  And  possibly  therein  its  defects  ap¬ 
pear,  though  I  confess  to  more  fear  lest  wolves 
be  gathered  into  the  Church  than  sheep  left 
out.  For,  almost  uniformly  Christ’s  true  sheep 
incline  to  the  fold.  Words  of  encouragement 
to  believe  that  they  are  the  Father’s  adopted 
ones,  are  frequently  needed. 


THE  DEATH  OT  BISHOP  HAVEN. 

By  the  death  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  the 
Methodist  Church  has  lost  a  man  of  remarka¬ 
ble  individuality  and  personal  graces.  He  was 
born  in  1821,  and  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1846.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  the  ministry  he  was  principal  of  the  semi¬ 
nary  at  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  for  two  or  three  years. 
He  was  admitt^  to  the  New  England  Confer¬ 
ence  in  1851,  and  soon  made  his  mark  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  appointed  to  important  pul¬ 
pits.  But  he  was  more  noted  at  that  time  for 
his  extreme  anti-slavery  views  than  as  a  theolo¬ 
gians.  And  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1881,  he  volunteered  as  chaplain.  He  after¬ 
wards  travelled  in  Euroiie,  served  as  overseer  of 
destitute  freodmen  in  Mississippi,  and  edited 
Zion’s  Herald  of  Boston,  tiie  leading  New  Eng¬ 
land  organ  of  Ills  Ohurcii,  and  here  it  was,  as 
editor,  that  he  gained  more  reputation  than  in 
any  of  his  other  labors.  He  was  appointed 
Bishop  in  1872,  and  assigned  to  the  Gulf  States. 
But  he  spent  most  of  hU  time  in  travelling,  first 
in  Mexico,  and  afterwards  in  Liberia,  where  he 
contracted  the  malarial  disease  which  resulted 
in  hla  death.  He  was  a  man  who  was  intensely 
alive  to  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
interested  in  secular  as  well  us  religious  affairs. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  those  who  knew 
him  well,  an  entertaining  companion,  courage¬ 
ous,  and  capable  of  doing  unusual  things.  He 
belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Chancellor  E. 
O.- Haven,  Professor  Joseph  Haven,  and  Samuel 
F.  Haven. 
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no  difference  in  (hem — not  the  slightestw  There 
has  been  no  evolutionary  progress  during  this 
period  of  any  number  of  years  or  ages  one  has  a 
mind  to  imagine.  Our  contemporary  does  not, 
of  course,  give  in  its  adhesion  to  this.  The 
it  would  make  ageiinst  its 


economy ;  and  still  others  insist  that  thedryest, 
dullest,  prosiest  reading  mortal  ever  saw,  is 
good  enough  for  their  families,  if  so  be  it  is 
orthodox  beyond  dispute,  and  religious  in  the 
most  dreadful  sense  into  which  that  word  can 
bo  tortured. 

“  Get  the  best!  ”  the  gifted,  and  brilliant, and 
even  fascinating  books  and  papers,  radiant, 
sparkling,  forceful,  stirring,  engaging— the 
market  alx)unds  in  such — that  are  also  high  in 
moral  tone,  pure,  stimulating  and  instructive ; 
and  let  the  falsehood,  that  only  evil  books  are 
charming,  be  thus  practically  refuted. 


There  are  not  enough  permaient  residents 
in  Rome  to  make  the  chapel  s^f-supporting, 
we  are  told,  and  therefore  it  was  given  up.  But 
however  that  may  be,  there  is  ^  demand  for 
such  a  chai)el  in  the  Winter  mohths,  and  the 
Church  at  home  should  look  aft^  its  support. 
Rome  is  too  important  a  place  to  lack  an  ear¬ 
nest  and  able  preacher  and  a  kind  pastor,  who 
can  look  after  the  sheep  of  our  tarious  home 
folds  while  hero.  Some  good  t  man  should 
be  sent  out  at  once  with  his  salary  secured, 
and  great  good  will  be  done,  the  more  we 
inquire  into  matters  in  Italy,  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  we  are  that  the  strictly  denomina¬ 
tional  efforts  of  the  American  and  English 
churches  among  the  Italians  are  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  The  same  money  could  b«  vastly  better 
used  if  given  to  the  Waldenses  and  the  Italian 
Free  Church;  but  let  the  members  of  our 
churches  be  looked  after  while  abroad  by  one 
of  their  own  pastors. 


There  is  also  an  Indian  legend  connected 
with  it.  It  is  related  that  the  tribe  of  Illinois 
Indians,  after  suffering  numerous  defeats  from 
their  enemies  the  Tallawatomies,  at  last  took 
refuge  upon  this  promontory.  Here  they  were 
closely  besieged  until  threatened  with  starva¬ 
tion.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the  besiegers, 
placing  themselves  under  protection  of  the 
overhanging  rock,  cut  the  thongs  of  vessels 
lowered  for  water  by  their  prisoners  above. 
Soon  the  situation  became  desperate,  and  hence 

An  escape 


and  sou^t  at  every  cost  to  promote  its  interest.  Tear  j 
after  year  this  body  has  listene  I  to  a  report  from  its 
own  committee  as  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
Institution.  But  the  relationship  is  not  corporate,  in¬ 
volving  any  jurisdiction  over  the  college.  It  is  one 
rather  of  friendship  and  community  of  interest.  In  the 
board  of  trustees  are  representatives  of  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  which  g;ives  the  coliege  a  practically  undenomi¬ 
national  character.” 

The  same  rei)ort  succinctly  states  the  general 
scope  of  education : 

“  This  Christian  college  is  the  place  where  Christian 
scholars  teach,  govern,  and  counsel  the  youth  of  the 
Northwest  ...  Its  aim  is  to  give  to  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  a  new  inspiration — to  penetrate  the  popular  mind 
with  the  saving  truths  of  religion  and  science  as  in 
their  impressive  agreement  they  are  set  forth  by  the 
teachers.  In  it  therefore  Moses  comes  before  Socrates ; 
David  before  Homer ;  Paul  before  Plato.  It  stands  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  success  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  of  the  Northwest.  .  .  .  Eoery  Christian 
church  feels  its  ii\fluence  and  every  missionary  is 
stronger  for  its  presence  in  the  State.” 

I  regret  having  to  add  that  while  I  am  wri¬ 
ting,  the  sad  news  has  come  of  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  library  building,  with  most  of 
its  contents,  and  of  a  large  part  of  the  main 
building.  This  disaster  must  be  a  severe  draw¬ 
back,  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  warm  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Christian  community  throughout 
the  East  will  si^eedily  replace  what  has  been 
lost.  _ _ 


pause  is  too  long 
theory  of  the  gradual  and  progressive  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  structure  of  man  from  irra¬ 
tional  animals. 


ITS  OHVBCHES,  80HOOX.S,  AND  COIXKOES. 

By  A.  H.  Dana. 

The  Evanoeust  has  recently  furnished  am¬ 
ple  details  of  the  rapid  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  region  of  country  through 
which  paisses  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  so 
far  as  constructed.  The  whole  route,  when 
completed,  will  be  through  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Washington.  The  present  western  termi¬ 
nus  is  about  100  miles  beyond  the  Missouri  river 
at  Bismarck.  The  fertility  and  general  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  country  to  emigrants  have  been 
sufficiently  detailed. 

I  propose  to  supplement  what  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  with  more  particular  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  present  and  incoming  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  infiuences  which  are  determining 
the  political,  moral,  and  social  development  of 
the  people. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  emigration  has 
been  mainly  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
some  portion  of  the  adjacent  Territory  of  Da¬ 
kota.  Reliable  statistics  bearing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  have  referred  to  are  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  the  former.  The  advance  beyond  the 
State  boundary  has  been  so  recent,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  in  the  newly  opened  region  for  ob¬ 
taining  exact  information  are  so  incomplete 
that  we  must  depend  upon  the  more  accurate 
details  which  we  have  in  respect  to  Minnesota. 
The  population  of  that  State  is  estimated  at 
about  700,000.  Of  this  only  240,326  are  natives 
of  the  State;  233,575  are  foreign-born;  and  of 
the  natives  a  large  proportion  are  of  foreign 
parentage.  This  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
statistics  of  education  and  rejJgious  faith.  The 
Norwegian  and  Danish  Lutheran  churches 
largely  preponderate  in  Church  membership, 
beiug  66,436 ;  to  which,  if  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
(22,268)  and  the  German  Lutheran  (22,000)  be 
added,  it  makes  a  total  of  110,703.  Next  comes 
the  Methodist,  which  numbers  20,160 ;  other  de¬ 
nominations  ranking  in  the  following  order: 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and 
Episcopai.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  statement,  as  there  are  no  means 
of  distinguishing  Church  members.  The  whole 
Catholic  population  is  114,000.  But  when  we 
compare  the  value  of  Church  property  the  or¬ 
der  is  reversed,  the'  Methodist  being  the  first 
($757,925) ;  the  Presbyterian  next  ($420,000).  Of 
the  Lutheran  a  full  report  is  not  ^ven,  but 
probably  about  equal  to  the  Congregational 
and  Episcopal,  each  of  the  three  having  some¬ 
what  more  than  $250,000  in  value.  Of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  property  there  is  no  report.  A  still  more 
striking  diversity  appears  in  the  attendance 
upon  Sunday-schools.  The  Methodist,  as  be¬ 
fore,  ranks  first,  numbering  20,265  attendants ; 
the  Congregational  next,  numbering  10,430; 
then  the  Presbyterian,  9,270.  The  attendance 
In  the  Lutheran  churches  not  fully  reported ; 
in  the  Norwegian-Danish  6,000.  Of  the  Catholic 
Church  no  report. 

Another  test  is  perhaps  of  even  greater  im¬ 
portance,  viz:  the  educational.  The  number 
of  pupils  within  the  age  for  which  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  public  school  fund  is  made  is 
160,807.  The  actual  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  is,  however,  but  77,397.  This  discrep¬ 
ancy  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  tact  that  the 
children  of  Catholics  and  Lutherans  largely  at¬ 
tend  the  parochial  schools  of  these  denomina¬ 
tions.  Of  the  former  5,700  are  reported  as  at¬ 
tending  parochial  schools ;  of  the  Gorman  Lu¬ 
theran  2,488.  No  report  is  made  by  the  other 
Lutheran  churches,  but  if  the  same  proportion 
exists  it  would  make  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
14,000.  Then  it  is  said  that  there  are  not  less 


The  Interior,  after  stating  its  own  belief  that 

“the  brief 


arose  the  name  “Starved  Rock, 
was  attempted  by  the  Illinois  Indians,  but  in 
vain, 


the  creation  of  man  occupied  only 
time  which  any  plain  reader  would  infer  from 
reading  the  text,”  gives  its  opinion  of  those 
who  make  a  belief  in  evolution  inconsistent 
with  belief  in  the  Bible  : 

But  if  any  one  shall  say  to  us  “  You  must 
maintain  your  present  understanding  of  the 
text,  or  renounce  your  faith  in  Christ,”  we  will 
indignantly  answer  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Sa¬ 
tan.  Thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of 
God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  man.”  We  have 


A  few  lone  warriors  survived,  but  never 
again  resumed  the  proud  name  of  their'tribe. 

Another  spot  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  re¬ 
gion  is  known  as  “Deer  Park.”  .It  is  a  gorge, 
or  rather  a  cafion,  worn  by  the  continuous  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  water  through  the  sandstone.  It  is 
about  fifty  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
deep,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The 
upper  end  is  enlarged  into  an  amphitheatre 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  over- 

From 


THE  CHILDBEN. 

[Poem  found  In  the  desk  of  Chsrlee  Dlokens  after  his  death.] 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed, 

.Vnd  the  little  ones  gather  around  me 
To  bid  mo  “ good-night”  and  be  kissed, 

O  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 
My  nock  in  a  tender  embrace  t 
O  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  heaven, 

Shedding  sunshine  and  love  on  my  face  I 

And  when  they  are  gone,  I  sit  dreaming 
Of  my  ohildnood,  too  lovely  to  last ; 

Of  love  that  my  heart  will  remember 
When  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past, 

Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made  me 
A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin — 

When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me. 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

O  my  heart  grows  weak  as  a  woman’s, 

And  the  fountain  of  feeling  will  flow. 

When  I  think  of  the  paths,  steep  and  stony. 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  go ; 

Of  the  mountains  of  sin  hanging  o’er  them. 

Of  the  tempests  of  fate  blowing  wild— 

O  there’s  nothing  on  earth  half  ho  holy 
As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

Thoy  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households. 

They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise— 

His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses. 

His  glory  still  beams  in  thoir  eyes— 

O  tliose  truants  from  earth  and  from  heaven. 

They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild. 

And  I  know  now  how  Jesus  could  liken 
The  kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 

Seek  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones 
All  radiant,  as  others  have  done. 

But  that  life  may  have  Just  as  mui^  shadow 
To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil. 

But  my  prayer  would  bound  back  to  myself ; 

Ah  I  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner. 

But  a  sinner  ihust  pray  for  himself. 

The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  tne  rule  and  the  rod ; 

1  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of  knowledge. 
They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of  God. 

My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness. 

Where  I  shut  them  from  breaking  a  rule ; 

My  frown  is  sufficient  correction. 

My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school. 

I  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  the  Autumn, 

To  traverse  its  threshold  no  more ; 

Ah  1  how  shall  1  sigh  for  the  dear  ones 
That  meet  me  each  mom  at  the  door. 

I  shall  miss  the  “  good-nights  ”  and  the  kisses. 

And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee. 

The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 
That  are  brought  every  morning  to  me. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  eve. 

Their  song  in  the  school  and  the  street ; 

1  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices. 

And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended. 

And  Death  says  the  school  is  dismissed, 

May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me. 

And  bid  me  “  good-night”  and  be  kissed. 


A  CHRISTMAS  TREE  INSTEAD  OE  A  CHRISTMAS 
SPREE. 

A  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  in  North  Carolina  furnishes  this  story : 

In  a  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
which  a  generous  rivalry  exists  as  to  the  raising 
of  the  biggest  “  colland”  stalk  and  the  biggest 
sweet  potato,  I  got  a  small  Sunday-school  about 
half  organized  last  Spring,  whenl  was  compell¬ 
ed  to  leave  it  in  charge  of  “Tom  "Workman,” 
who,  with  a  look  of  determination,  said  “I’ll 
hold  on  to  it,  if  the  Lord  spares  my  life,  till  you 
come  back ;  but  being  as  how  I  dan’t  belong  to 
no  Church  persuasion,  I  may  a  small 

spree  ’long  ’bout  Chris’mas.  Butsure  as  I  live, 
sir.  I’ll  keep  things  straight  till  then,  you  may 
depend  on’t,  sir.” 

With  this  pledge  of  fidelity  and  candid  con¬ 
fession  of  his  weakness,  I  took  Tom  into  my 
confidence,  put  him  on  “six  months’  proba¬ 
tion,”  and  tried  to  make  him  feel  that  op  his 
shoulders  rested  the  future  prospfltity  of  the  en¬ 
tire  settlement,  if  not  of  the  whole  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

Being  in  that  region  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  made 
a  special  visit  to  see  what  had  become  of  my 
half -organized  Sunday-school.  To  my  surprise 
I  found  Tom  at  his  post,  standing  in  front  of 
about  fifty  pupils  and  reading  the  opening  les¬ 
son. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Tom  took  me  out 
to  an  oak  grove,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
schoolhouse,  and  showed  me  a  parcel  of  ground 
on  which  he  is  soon  to  erect  a  larger  house  for 
his  school.  He  holds  a  deed  for  an  acre  of  land 
donated,  and  has  secured  pledges  of  material 
and  money  enough  to  complete  the  house. 

I  asked  Tom  if  he  had  made  any  arrange¬ 
ments  for  getting  over  to  the  other  side  of 
Christmas  safely  without  falling  into  the  tide 
of  dissipation  that  then  swells.  Smiling,  he 
said  “  O  yes,  sir ;  the  path  I’m  now  travelling 
don’t  lead  into  bar-rooms ;  my  home  is  at  one 
end,  and  my  Sunday-school  at  the  other  end ; 
and  instead  of  a  whiskey  spree,  I  exi»ect  to 
have  a  Christmas  tree  in  our  new  meeting¬ 
house.” 

As  I  entered  his  crowded  schoolhouse  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  superintendent  of  Myrtle  Grove 
Sunday-school  gave  me  his  right  hand  of  wel¬ 
come,  saying  “  Well,  sir,  we’ve  run  up  to  68, 
and  the  house  wont  hold  more  than  one-third 
of  the  crowd  that  comes  here  to  hear  preach¬ 
ing.”  _ 


looked  by  projecting  cliffs  of  sandstone, 
this  enlargement  issues  a  fountain  of  limpid 
water  which  trickles  in  a  small  rivulet  down 
the  entire  length  of  the  caflon.  The  name  of 
this  romantic  spot  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  Indian  custom  of  driving  herds  of 
deer  into  the  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and 
having  no  way  of  escape,  they  were  easily  cap¬ 
tured.  Deer  Park  is  a  great  resort  for  picnic 
parties  during  the  Sujumer  months. 

A  few  miles  above  the  city  of  Ottawa  lies  the 
little  village  of  Dayton.  The  dam  which  cross¬ 
es  Fox  River  at  this  point  is  a  favorite  resort 
for  fishing  parties.  From  far  and  near  come 
young  and  old  to  enjoy  the  piscatorial  sport 
for  a  season,  a  sportsman’s  holiday.  The  scene 
during  pleasant  days  of  Autumn  is  truly  pic¬ 
turesque,  almost  rivalling  a  camp-meeting  of 
the  olden  time.  J.  W.  P. 


time  was  that  he  employed.”  ...  So  far  from 
loosening  the  foundations  of  the  fortress,  these 
theories  do  not  even  drive  in  the  outer  line  of 
theological  pickets,  and  it  is  a  gross  injustice, 
not  to  say  worse,  for  the  defenders  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  tell  these  young  college  students. 


ITALY  IN  WINTER. 

By  Rev.  P.  de  Veuve. 

We  left  Florence  the  first  day  of  Winter  in 
the  midst  of  a  cold  rain  storm,  with  occasional 
(lakes  of  snow,  and  stopped  that  night  at  Pe- 
The  city  is  situated  among  the  moun- 


who  are  under  evolutionistic  instruction,  that 
our  foundations  are  suspicious  and  unreliable. 
We  do  not  hold  our  title  to  immortality  and  to 


rugia. 

tains  about  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  upon  reaching  it  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  much  colder  temperature.  The  hills  were 
white  with  snow,  and  the  fountains  adorned 
with  icicles,  and  the  population  looked  pinch¬ 
ed  and  miseiable.  Our  party  were  the  only 
guests  in  the  Grand  Hotel  Perugia,  which 
though  beautifully  placed  for  the  Summer, 
could  offer  us  but  little  warmth  in  such  severe 
weather.  We  passed  a  very  pleasant  day,  how¬ 
ever,  notwithstanding  the  colJ,  in  examining 
the  fine  pictures  of  the  Umbrian  school— nota¬ 
bly  those  of  Ferugino,  the  master  of  Raphael. 
Some  of  the  churches — of  which  there  are  near¬ 
ly  one  hundred— are  very  fine,  especially  San 
Ketro  de  Casinensi. 

From  Perugia  we  went  to  Assisi,  to  see  the 
famous  Franciscan  monastery  and  the  quaint 
old  town  so  closely  identified  with  the  career 
of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Anna.  A  more  forlorn 
old  place  than  Assisi  in  Winter,  one  can  hard¬ 
ly  find ;  but  we  felt  ourselves  repaid  for  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  a  poor  hotel  and  the  depressing  as¬ 
sociations  in  general,  by  the  grand  old  monas¬ 
tery  with  its  double  church  full  of  ancient  fres¬ 
coes,  and  the  other  venerable  edifices  of  the 
place.  We  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
church  near  the  railroad,  built  over  the  origi¬ 
nal  oratory  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  hut  in  which 
he  died,  as  also  in  the  convent  outside  the  city, 
in  which  Saint  Clara  lived ;  and  we  joined  with 
the  curious  in  going  into  the  crypt  where  she 
is  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Chiara,  and  view¬ 
ing  her  ghastly  remains  through  a  grating. 
The  miracles  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Clara  must, 
if  the  Romish  historians  are  to  be  credited,  in¬ 
deed  have  been  wonderful;  but  to  our  mind 
the  greatest  marvel  is  the  credulity  which  can 
now  accept  them.  The  Superior  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  (formerly  St.  Clara’s  convent)  showed  us 
the  hole  which  opened  in  the  wall  to  allow  St. 
Francis  to  escape  the  wrath  of  his  angry  fa¬ 
ther,  with  a  composure  which  assured  us  of 
his  thorough  belief  in  that  rousing  falsehood. 

The  day  after  we  reached  Rome  proved  de¬ 
lightful,  but  then  it  became  very  cold ;  and  the 
inhabitants  say  that  no  such  weather  has  been 
experienced  since  1852-3.  The  mercury  has 
Stood  for  days  just  below  au.aTinfl'.  nnd  the 
^oDtatns  have  presented  a  very  Wintry  aspect, 
^Cith  icicles  and  a  thick  coating  of  ice  upon  the 
flowers  and  shrubs  about  them.  Fortunately 
the  days  have  been  full  of  sunshine,  which  has 
tempered  the  cold,  or  great  suffering  would 
have  ensued.  When  we  hear  the  account  from 
.  France,  however,  we  are  very  thankful  that  we 
are  in  Rome.  Our  arrival  in  Rome  was  not 
timed  with  the  view  to  join  in  the  worship  of 
Mary,  to  which  the  city  is  so  addicted,  but  we 
reached  here  just  before  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  for  which  the 
Pope  had  directed  that  great  preparations 
should  be  made,  and  his  instructions  were  thor¬ 
oughly  carried  out.  Some  of  the  churches 
were  magnificently  decorated  and  lighted— no¬ 
tably  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  and  those 
of  (iesu  and  Ara  Coeli.  We  were  among  the 
throng  in  the  morning  at  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles,  where  Cardinal  Howard  officiated, 
assisted  by  several  bishops ;  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  we  attended  both  at  Gesu  and  Ara  Coeli, 
and  enjoyed  the  glorious  illumination  of  those 
churches  and  the  fine  music. 

There  is  a  famous  monk  singer  here  who 
creates  a  great  furore,  and  is  duly  announced 
to  sing  in  different  churches. 

The  new  Pope  follows  the  example  of  his 
venerable  predecessor,  and  remains  a  prisoner 
in  the  Vatican.  As  we  were  going  to  the  galle¬ 
ry  of  sculptures  in  his  famous  little  palace  with 
its  11,000  apartments  and  halls,  we  saw  the  car¬ 
riage  in  which  he  takes  his  daily  airing  in  the 
Vatican  gardens.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  quite 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  BEAD  P 
By  Rev.  A.  Parke  Bargees. 

It  is  a  mathematical  fact  that  no  person  can 
read  everything.  Books,  papers,  magazines  are 
quite  too  numerous  for  that.  The  longest  life 
of  the  fastest  reader  would  not  suffice.  Of  the 
making  of  books  there  is  no  end ;  and  of  the 
number  of  book-makers  there  is  almost  no  end. 

And,  as  no  person  can  read  everything,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  every  reader  must  discriminate  and 
select,  else  some  one  must  discriminate  and 
select  for  him.  This  necessity  is  of  itself  a 
reason  why  nothing  evil  or  worthless  should 
ever  be  read.  There  is  an  abundance  that  is 
good,  pure,  excellent.  Even  when  all  bad  pub¬ 
lications  have  been  ruled  out,  and  all  weak  and 
mediocre  ones  also ;  when  the  chaff  and  the 
tares  have  been  eliminated,  there  remains  the 
necessity  still  for  selection.  No  person  could 
in  a  life-time  read  all  the  wholesome,  instruc¬ 
tive  and  valuable  books  and  periodicals  that  the 
press  of  the  age  is  tossing  into  the  market. 
There  are  so  many  learned  Christian  writers, 
and  so  many  enten^rising  publishers,  that  one 
would  need  to  be  indefinitely  multiplied  to  even 
hastily  sketch  and  skim  over  the  countless 
pages  that  drop  from  the  types  as  leaves  drojj 
from  the  trees  in  Autumn.  Indeed,  if  a  person 
were  to  attempt  all  that  goes  into  print  on  any 
particular  subject,  of  leading  importance  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  discussion,  he  would  have 
little  time  to  explore  other  fields.  To  verify  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  a  person  needs  but  to 
go  into  some  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  to  the  greater  ones  of  Great  Britain  and 
Europe ;  or  into  the  leading  bookstores  of  our 
cities ;  or  he  may  but  glance  at  the  book  re¬ 
views,  in  the  papers,  from  day  to  day,  and  his 
bewildered  faculties  will  stagger  under  the  ac¬ 
cumulation;  not  to  mention  the  myriads  of 
monthlies,  weeklies  and  dailies,  that  play  into 
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‘  He  who  would  read  wisely  must  not  only, 
therefore,  select  the  good  out  of  the  bad  and  the 
indifferent ;  but  he  must  try  and  select  the  bet¬ 
ter  from  the  good,  and  the  best  from  the  better. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  prescribe  a 
mental  bill  of  fare — not  even  with  the  scope  of 
the  “European  plan.”  I  would  not  claim  the 
ability  nor  confess  the  audacity  needful  for 
that.  Esijecially  conceited  must  a  person  be  to 
attempt,  in  many  instances,  to  decide  for  others 
what  the  best  selection  would  be,  either  in 
general,  or  for  particular  persons  or  classes. 
The  variety  is  so  great,  that  all  8i)ecial  tastes 
may  be  gratified,  as  far  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
yet  the  resources  would  not  be  exhausted. 

This  article  is,  therefore,  only  intended  as  a 
little  unspecific  homily.  And  it  is  suggested  by 
the  approach  of  the  holiday  season,  and  the 
new  year  and  Winter  evenings.  That  this  period 
is  at  hand,  all  pastors  and  editors  are  reminded 
by  the  daily  arrival  through  the  mails  of  circu- 
lars,  prospectuses,  si>ecimen  numbers,  club- 
rates,  special  offers  and  confidential  communi¬ 
cations.  Three  facts  enter  into  the  basis  of  this 


“  evolutionistic  ”  instructors,  are  responsibla 
for  the  skepticism  of  students.  And  further, 
that  these  yoimg  professors  have  gone  alto¬ 
gether  too  fast  and  far,  and  need  to  retrace 
their  steps. 

The  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  with  some  re¬ 
cent  adverse  comments  in  its  eye,  remarks : 

Nothing  is  better  known  than  that  the  week¬ 
ly  Religious  Press  of  this  country  is  a  great 
power  for  good  ;  and  that  there  are  great  Week¬ 
lies  as  well  as  great  Dailies.  It  true  that 
there  are  leading  dailies  which  excel  any  relig¬ 
ious  weekly  in  the  matter  of  gathering  secular 
news.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  speediest 
possible  gathering  of  such  news  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  a  weekly  religious  newspa¬ 
per.  What  we  claim,  is  that  leading  religious 
weeklies  show  as  much  enterprise  and  ability, 
in  their  line,  as  leading  dailies  do  in  th^rs ; 
and  that  they  are  not  a  whit  less  influential  in 
moulding  men’s  opinions  and  convictions.  We 
could  name  religious  weeklies  in  this  city 
whose  editorials  and  contributions  are  quite  as 
well  written  and  as  able  as  those  of  any  dailies 
in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  the  same  com¬ 
parison  holds  good  with  the  weeklies  and  dai¬ 
lies  of  other  cities.  We  rejoice  at  all  that  i» 
excellent  in  the  daily  press  of  our  country ;  but 
it  savors  of  the  utterances  of  a  nincompoop  to 
hear  men  talk,  as  men  sometimes  do,  about  the 
quality  and  influence  of  the  Religious  Press, 
with  its  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  weekly 
issues. 
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The  Intelligencer,  writing  of  Sunday  papers, 
challenges  the  correctness  of  the  frequent  state¬ 
ment  that  “  the  work  upon  the  paper  of  Mon¬ 
day  morning  miist  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  ”: 

If  (he  material  for  the  paper  of  Monday  is 
written,  gathered,  set  up  on  Sunday,  the  work 
is  done  from  choice,  and  not  from  necessity. 
This  is  easily  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  eve¬ 
ry  one  open  to  conviction.  Let  us  take  as  an 
example  the  paper  of  Tuesday  morning.  Mon¬ 
day’s  paper  goes  to  press  in  this  city  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Then  work  is  begun 
on  the  paper  for  Tuesday.  It  is  made  ready 
for  the  press  between  three  o’clock  on  Monday 
morning  and  three  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  at  that  hour  the  forms  go  to  the  press. 
All  of  Saturday  is  free  far  Uia  ^xenaration  of 
‘•ktt  cln ’^cease  mid¬ 
night  of  Saturday  and  begin  again  at  mid^bt 
on  Sunday,  and  the  number  be  ready  for  the 
printer  by  three  o’clock  on  Monday  morning. 
Or  work  can  cease  at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  on 
Saturday  evening  and  be  resumed  at  ten  or 
eleven  on  Sunday  evening,  and  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  be  respected.  But  when  the  paper  is 
published  on  Sunday  as  well  as  on  Monday, 
then  the  establishment  must  be  in  full  activity 
through  the  entire  Sabbath,  Telegraphic  work 
can  be  discontinued  at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  be  resumed  afte£  the 
religious  services  of  Sabbath  evening. 


The  Christian  Weekly  thus  concludes  under 
the  head  of  “  Religious  Awakening  ” : 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  them  that  fear  God  to 
devise  and  execute  plans  of  true  reformation, 
and  now  is  the  time  emphatically  for  prayer 
and  self-denial  in  labor  to  restore  a  state  of 
spiritual  life  and  soundness,  TBe  peopItt~t)f 
God  will  b«  drswot  instinctively  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  the  same  spirit  which  disposes 
them  individually  to  go  to  their  closet  and  shut 
the  door,  will  airo  dispose  them  to  unite  their 
prayers  at  stated  times  and  places,  and  so 
prayer  will  be  made  without  cluing  for  those 
spiritual  blessings  which  must  come  from  God 
alone.  This  prayer  will  result  in  actiom  and 
will  be  accompanied  by  every  form  of  (Chris¬ 
tian  activity. 

But  whence  shall  the  power  come  adequate 
to  the  emergency?  Surely  from  within  the 
Church.  Amid  prevailing  defection  there  may 
be  found  some  faithful  ones — amid  the  smoul¬ 
dering  embers  some  sparks  of  living  Are.  These 
should  in  the  flrst  place,  operate  on  the  cold, 
dead  mass,  immediately  around;  efforts  to 
awaked  should  begin  at  the  nearest  point,  not 
wander  to  some  distant  extremity,  and  try  to 
do  good  there.  Were  this  course  followed,  then 
the  dead  or  languishing  church  on  which  this 
reviving  influence  was  exerted,  would  when 
quickened  into  new  life,  operate  on  neighbor¬ 
ing  churches,  and  so  from  one  to  another  the 
good  work  would  go  on. 


ALONG  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  BIVER. 

Ottawa,  January,  1880. 

Among  many  Eastern  people  there  exists  a 
prevailing  idea  that  our  noble  State  is  made 
up  wholly  of  “  prairies,”  or  of  vast  level  tracts 
of  land.  While  this  is  true  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  State,  yet  there  is  along  a^^vers  a 
charming  beauty  of  hill  and  raUAfljM  blun 
and  woodland,  wnich  IS  quite  to  the 

casual  traveller  and  observer. 

Among  the  streams  which  intersect  our  West¬ 
ern  country,  there  are  few  which  possess  more 
attractions  in  point  of  beautiful  scenery  and 
historical  interest,  than  the  Illinois  River.  Its 
banks  are  the  scenes  of  many  famous  Indian 
legends,  and  numerous  proofs  of  their  real  ex¬ 
istence  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Many  thrilling  tales  of  narrow  escape  and 
hair-breadth  adventure  are  related  by  the  early 
settlers  of  this  vicinity. 

Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fox  and 
Illinois  rivers,  lies  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
Western  towns,  the  city  of  Ottawa.  It  might 
be  called  “The  City  of  Bridges,”  for  besides 
the  two  rivers  on  which  it  is  located,  the 
canal,  with  its  numerous  tributaries.  Intersects 
the  streets  at  various  points.  The  spirit  and 
patriotism  shown  during  the  late  war  have  al¬ 
so  given  the  town  an  honorable  distinction. 
By  scores  and  hundreds  its  citizens  entered 
the  ranks  and  fought  on  many  a  bloody  field, 
and  on  every  Decoration  Day  many  well  known 
graves  are  covered  with  nature’s  sweetest  of¬ 
fering,  the  last  tribute  to  the  nation’s  dead. 
From  this  city  went  forth  the  young  and  brave 
(jten.  Wallace,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Shiloh. 


Lenomination,  chiefly  Gat] 


Of  educational  institutions  of  a  higher  gi'ade, 
there  is,  first,  the  State  University,  which  was 
organiz^  in  1851,  while  Minnesota  was  yet  a 
Territory,  and  endowed  by  Congress  in  that  • 
year  with  two  townships  of  land.  It  was  lo¬ 
cated  at  Minneapolis  (then  known  as  St.  An¬ 
thony)  in  1864,  but  was  not  in  actual  working 
order  till  1868,  when  Minnesota  having  become 
a  State,  a  second  grant  was  made  by  Congress 
of  two  additional  townships  for  the  benefit  of 
the  University;  and  another  donation,  which 
had  been  previously  made  to  the  State  for  an 
Agricultural  College,  was  also  appropriated  to 
the  University,  an  Agricultural  Department 
having  been  added  for  that  purpose.  The  total 
amount  thus  given  was  upwards  of  178,(X)0 
acres.  The  Permanent  Fund,  arising  from 
sales  of  a  portion  of  these  lands,  now  amounts 
to  $374,243,  the  income  from  which  has  been 
supplemented  by  the  State ;  so  as  to  make  in 
1877  an  amount  for  the  year  of  $42,519. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  University  is  estab¬ 
lished,  is  education  of  pupils  resident  in  the 
State,  both  male  and  female,  free  of  cost  for 
tuition ;  and  this  has  been  amplified  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  giratuity  to  a  department  preparatory 
to  entry  upon  the  regular  course  of  studies  in 
the  University.  And  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1878,  the  State  pays  the  high  schools 
throughout  the  State  for  like  instruction  in 
preparatory  studies,  it  being  understood  as 
auxiliary  to  the  University,  and  intended  to 
furnish  that  institution  with  additional  stu¬ 
dents,  who  shall  have  a  complete  education 
without  charge. 

The  report  of  1878  shows  a  registry  of  371 
students,  of  whom  257  were  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  University;  136  were  fe¬ 
males  ;  347  were  residents  of  Minnesota.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  so  munificently  endow¬ 
ed,  there  is  but  a  single  student,  and  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mechanic  Art  only  three. 

Other  collegiate  institutions  are  St.  John’s 
College  at  St.  Joseph,  the  Wesleyan  Seminary 
at  Wasioja,  and  Carlton  College  at  Northfleld. 

The  first  is  Roman  Catholic,  of  the  Benedict¬ 
ine  Order.  The  number  of  students  is  not  re¬ 
ported.  Twelve  priests  were  ordained,  and 
28  received  diplomas,  in  1878. 

The  Wesleyan  Seminary  reported  in  the  same 
year  122  students,  in  which  number  were  in¬ 
cluded  48  ladies. 

Carlton  College  had,  in  1878,  254  students,  of 
whom  165  were  ladies.  Some  further  notice  of 
this  very  usefui  institution  will  be  interesting. 
It  entered  upon  the  active  enteriirise  which  has 
been  developed  into  its  present  prosperous 
state,  in  1870-1871,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  j 
was  elected  president,  and  a  donation  was 
made  of  $50,000  by  Mr.  Carlton  of  Boston,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  additional  donation  of  $10,- 
000  by  Miss  Welles  (afterward  Mrs.  Carlton),  in 
consideration  of  which  the  name  was  changed 
to  Carlton  Gillege,  its  previous  designation 
having  been  Northfleld  College.  An  energetic 
management  soon  secured  public  confidence. 
Other  donations  have  followed,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  has  rapidly  increased.  Tills 
support  has  been  mainly  derived  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congregational  churches;  but  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  not  denominational,  in  a  sectarian 
sense.  In  a  report  made  last  October  to  the 
Congregational  Conference  of  Minnesota,  the 
relation  between  it  and  the  College  is  thus 
stated: 

“  The  ooUege  was  the  child  ot  the  Conference.  The 
latter  has  with  maternal  care  watched  over  its  growth 


anc- 


religious  services  of  Sabbath  evening.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  a  Sunday  newspaper.  T^e 
land  needs  rest  on  one  day  of  the  week.  In 
the  shape  things  in  this  city  have  now  taken, 
the  newspapers  of  Monday  morning  are  very 
poor  affairs.  They  do  not  meet  the  wants  of 
Monday.  A  man  must  buy,  if  be  depends  on  a 
morning  paper,  the  issue  of  Sunday  to  have  the 
information  his  business  calls  for  on  Monday. 


We  are  ready  to  dispe^tse  with  the  kind  of 
thing  deliver^  to  us  on  Monday  morning. 
Besides,  the  Dallies  of  this  city  are  opening  the 
way  for  a  demand  for  the  production  of  all 
manner  of  work  on  the  Sabbath.  The  move¬ 
ment  will  not  stop  where  it  now  Is.  Working¬ 
men  will  have  reason  to  regret  the  innovation. 
When  the  rest  and  worship  of  the  Lord’s  day 
are  gone,  many  other  exceedingly  valuable 
tffings  will  be  gone  with  them,  among  them 
the  favor  of  the  Almighty  God  who  rules  over 
human  affairs. 


A  marble 

shaft  marks  his  resting-place  on  the  bluff  yon¬ 
der,  near  his  woodland  home,  where  he  lived 
so  long. 

A  feature  of  much  interest  in  this  vidnity  is 
the  large  number  of  artesian  wells.  The  flrst 
one  was  bored  by  a  company  seeking  oil. 
Finding  the  experiment  succeed,  the  boring 
has  been  pushed  forward  since  that  time,  until 
now  there  are  no  less  than  forty  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Ottawa.  They  vary  in  depth  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet,  and  furnish  our 
city  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water; 
but  it  is  only  along  the  immediate  river  valley 
that  water  can  thus  be  obtained,  thus  perhaps 
confirming  the  theory  that  there  is  an  under¬ 
ground  connection  or  water  line  between  this 
valley  and  the  great  lakes. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  River  there 
is  perhaps  no  point  of  greater  interest  than  the 
beautiful  elevation  known  as  “Starved  Rock.” 
It  is  situated  on  the  Illinois  River,  which  flows 
close  along  its  northern  base.  It  is  almost 
circular  in  form,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  Its  walls  of  rugged 
limestone  are  overgrown  with  ferns  and  cling¬ 
ing  vines,  giving  it  a  wild  and  picturesque  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
Rock  (which  can  be  gained  by  a  sort  of  natural 
stairway)  amply  repays  one  for  the  laborious 
ascent.  Here  is  found  an  extensive  plateau, 
grassy  and  beautifully  shaded.  At  your  feet 
glide  the  blue  waters  of  the  Illinois  as  it  passes 
away  like  a  thread  of  light  in  the  distance,  its 
banks  bounded  on  either  side  by  bluff  and  for¬ 
est.  Viewed  in  the  calm  stillness  of  a  bright 
day  in  June,  it  presents  a  picture  of  imusual 
loveliness. 

But  the  spot  is  attractive  not  only  for  its  nat¬ 
ural  beauty,  but  for  its  historical  associations. 
Here,  according  to  tradition,  the  French  ex¬ 
plorer  La  Salle  erected  a  fortification  known 
as  Fort  St.  Louis— the  remains  of  which  are 
still  visible.  The  site  was  selected  as  the  most 
commanding  which  could  be  found,  and  the 
little  settlement  was  the  flrst  made  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley.  During  recent  excavations 
near  by,  a  small  cannon  was  found,  very  an¬ 
cient  in  appearance,  and  bearing  the  date  1683. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  hither  by 
this  party  of  explorers.  Subsequent  inquiry 
has  shown  that  cannon  of  similar  date  and 
pattern  have  been  found  in  the  interior  of 
France,  thus  corroborating  this  supposition. 


The  Independent  condenses  the  latest  ad¬ 
vices  touching  “  pre-historio  ”  man.  The  par¬ 
agraph  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
men  devoted  to  science  pass  from  small  and  in¬ 
sufficient  premises  to  great  and  sweeping  con¬ 
clusions,  at  a  bound : 

S.  B.  T.  Skertchly,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  as  reported  in  “Nature” 
of  Sept.  18th,  stated  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  man  in  East  Anglia  during  the  glacial  pe¬ 
riod.  Human  implements  occur  in  the  beds 
underlying  the  chalky  bowlder  clay,  equiva¬ 
lents  of  the  middle  glacial  series  of  S.  V.  Wood 
jr.  and  F.  W.  Harmer,  near  Mildenhall,  Warren 
Hill,  Culford  in  Suffolk,  West  Stow  in  Suffolk, 
and  Brandon.  Near  Brandon  the  same  beds 
have  been  dug  into  beneath  the  bowlder  clay, 
with  the  same  results.  These  proved  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  man  in  those  districts  previous  to 
the  glacial  periods.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  the 
ensuing  discussion,  said  the  glacial  period 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  dividing  line 
in  classification.  The  same  animals  lived  in 
Europe  before  and  after  this  period,  which 
could  not  be  a  bard  and  fast  line.  Upon  ap¬ 
plying  this  consideration  to  the  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  man,  there  was  no  a  priori  rea¬ 
son  for  supposing  that  man  was  not  here  in 
the  pre-glacial  age.  Seeing  that  animals  were 
living  in  Europe  before  the  cold  period  arrived 
at  its  maximum,  it  was  probable  that  man  was 
here,  too.  Man  was  llvffig  in  the  south  of  this 
country  when  the  area  north  of  the  Thames  was 
submerged — when  the  sea  there  was  bearing 
icebergs,  which  were  accumulating  the  bowlder 
clay.  Sir  John  Lubbock  felt  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  resisting  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
Mr.  Skertchly.  Irof.  Huxley  could  not  see  the 
slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  pre-glacitd 
man  was  in  any  respect  different  from  post¬ 
glacial  man.  The  evidence  Mr.  Skertchly  had 
brought  forward  was  very  satisfactory.  At  a 
later  meeti^  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  O.  Fisher  gave  an  accotmt  of  two  vis¬ 
its  to  the  localities  described  by  Mr.  Skertchly. 
At  flrst  he  was  not  convinced ;  but  on  making 
a  more  thorough  examination,  as  at  Milden- 
ball  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  he  found  Mr. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  perhaps  takes  a  leaf 
from  its  own  experience,  in  the  following : 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  diaries 
are  purchased  by  enterprising  young  people, 
with  the  resolute  determination  to  enter  each 
day  the  record  of  their  eventful  lives.  But  the 
fervor  with  which  the  flrst  day’s  entry  Is  made 
is  equalled  only  by  the  gradual  neglect  with 
which  the  diary  is  treated  when  the  flrst  week 
in  January  shall  have  passed.  The  records 


and  more  scanty  and  unsatisfactory,  until  at 
last,  long  before  the  1st  of  February,  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  keeping  a  diary  has  proved  an  igno¬ 
minious  failure. 

Nevertheless  young  Jews  and  Gentiles  will 
do  well  to  buy  a  blank  book  and  enter  there 
the  things  they  regard  as  most  important  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world,  during  the  new 
year.  Warned  thus,  let  them  persevere  to  the 
end.  The  habit  thus  acquired  will  prove  valu¬ 
able  and  worth  all  the  pains  endured,  whatever 
the  final  estimate  of  what  shall  be  written. 


The  Methodist  thus  renders  its  judgment  af¬ 
ter  patient  attention  to  the  testimony  given 
during  the  protracted  trial  of  Mr.  Hayden : 

We  did  not  say  anything  about  the  merits  of 
the  evidence  against  Mr.  Hayden  until  the  ex¬ 
asperating  course  of  a  portion  of  the  Press 
made  it  our  duty  to  protect  a  man,  whom  (lie 
law  presumes  to  be  innocent,  from  lynch-law 
by  newspaper.  Mr.  Hayden  has  finished  his 
testimony  in  the  case,  and  after  reading  it 
carefully,  and  collating  it  vrlth  the  testimony 
of  the  prosecution,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that 
no  guilty  man  has  ever,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  so  successful  in  explaining  his  conduct 
It  is  not  a  part  of  any  system  of  education  to 
qualify  a  man  to  be  ttied  for  murder.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  a  charge  is  to  throw  a  man  back 
on  his  innocence  or  his  guilt ;  and  if  he  tells 
his  own  story,  he  will  have  to  tell  the  truth,  or 
be  convicted  on  his  own  testimony.  Mr.  ^ty- 
den’s  testimony  acquits  him,  because  it  has 
the  support  of  ail  the  clearly-known  ^ts.  The 
case  a^nst  him  disappears  under  his  timple 
and  direct  answers  to  the  lawyers.  Mary  8tan- 
nard  committed  suidde,  or  was  killed  by  some 
one  in  the  gang  of  bis  accusers :  these  are  the 
only  theories  that  will  fit  the  facts. 


Skertchly’s  views  confirmed.  That  gentleman 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  showed  a 


worked  flint  taken  by  his  own  hands  from  the 
loam  underlying  the  chalky  bowlder  clay. 
Hence  the  conclusions  of  the  Association  pa¬ 
per  were  confirmed  by  Fisher,  an  independent 
observer,  and  at  first  a  doubter,  of  Skertcbly’s 
statement 

Mr.  Huxley  appears  to  see  pre-glacial  and 
post-glacial  man  very  plainly,  but  he  can  trace 
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JESUS  BAPTIZED  BY  JOHN. 

The  Lesson  :  Mati.  Hi.  1-17, 

I.  1b  tboM  days  cam«  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  Ui  the 
vlldemeae  o(  Judea, 

1  And  saying.  Bepent  ye :  tor  the  kingdom  of  hearen  Is  • 
at  hand. 

S.  toe  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  ot  by  the  prophet 
■i^s,  saying.  The  Toloe  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Prepare  ye  the  way  ot  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 

4  And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel’s  hair, 
and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins;  and  his  meat  was 
locusts  and  wild  honey. 

4.  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and 
all  the  region  round  about  Jordan, 

•  And  were  baptised  of  him  in  Jordan,  oontesslng  their 
sins. 

T.  But  when  he  saw  many  ot  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduoeee 
eome  to  his  baptism,  be  ^d  unto  them,  O  generation  of 
Tlpers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
some  T 

8.  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

•.  And  think  not  to  say  within  youreelTes,  We  hare  Abra¬ 
ham  to  our  father :  lor  I  say  unto  you,  that  Ood  la  able  ot 
tbess  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham. 

10.  And  now  also  the  ax  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees ; 
therefore  erery  tree  which  brlngetb  not  forth  good  fruit  Is 
hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

II.  I  Indeed  baptise  you  with  water  unto  repent  noe :  but 
be  that  oometh  after  me  Lt  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I 
am  not  worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy 
Ohost,  and  with  fire : 

18.  Whose  tan  is  in  his  hand,  and  ho  will  thoroughly 
purge  his  floor,  and  gather  bis  wheat  into  the  garner :  but 
he  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire. 

IS,  Then  oometh  Jceus  from  Qalllee  to  Jordan  unto  John, 
to  be  baptised  ot  him.  ^  ^ 

14.  But  John  forbade  him,  saying,  I  haTO  need  to  be  bap- 
ttsed  of  thee,  aud  oomest  thou  to  me  T 

15.  And  Jmus  ADsweriOiE  Bftld  unio  Suffer  It  to  bo  so 

now :  for  thus  it  becometh  ns  to  lul&l  sill  righteousness. 
Then  he  Buffered  him.  ^ 

14.  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptised,  went  up  straight¬ 
way  out  of  the  water :  and  lo,  the  hearens  were  opened  unto 
him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  ot  Qod  descending  like  a  doTe, 
and  lighting  upon  him.  . 

It.  And  lo  a  Toioe  from  heaTen,  saying.  This  Is^my  beloTod 
•on,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEBOE,  B.D. 

John  the  Baptist  was  the  son  of  Elizabeth  and 
Eacharias  (Luke  i.  6-17,  57-80).  He  was  second 
eousin  to  Jesus,  and  six  months  older.  Tradition 
says  that  he  was  born  in  Hebron,  but  later  writers 
name  Juttah,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  his  birth¬ 
place.  He  was  a  Nazarite,  and  lived  a  life  of  se¬ 
clusion  (Luke  i.  80)  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea. 
It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 

that  he  began  to  preach.  You  will  find  Jesus’ 
‘esilmate  of  his  character  in  Matt  xi.  7-11. 

What  was  the  theme  ot  John’s  preaching  ?  If 
he  had  been  like  some  modern  preachers,  the 
theme  would  have  been  adapted  to  the  tastes  of 
the  hearers,  so  that  no  one  would  be  made  uncom¬ 
fortable  ;  the  sermon  would  have  had  in  it  a  little 
of  philosophy  and  of  poetry,  and  a  good  deal  of 
beautiful  generalizations,  which  sinners  would  ad¬ 
mire,  and  come  again  to  hear.  But  John  was  an 
ambassador ;  he  had  a  mission,  and  he  knew  no¬ 
thing  but  that  mission,  regardless  of  human  criti¬ 
cism.  He  found  the  Jewish  nation  morally  cor¬ 
rupt  and  spiritually  lifeless,  and  in  this  condition 
they  could  not  receive  the  Messiah,  and  become 
partakers  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  His  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah,  and 
hence  his  preaching  was  the  stern  preaching  of 
the  law :  “  Repent  ye,”  “Flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.”  It  was  not  popular  preaching  with  the 
careless  world,  but  it  was  what  the  Jewish  nation 
needed,  and  it  was  wonderfully  blessed  by  God,  as 
He  always  blesses  His  faithful  ambassadois. 

Another  fact  stated  about  John  is  that  his 
preaching  was  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Isa.  xl.  3). 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  words  of  Isaiah 
had  primary  reference  to  this  event,  but  rather  to 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity  in  Babylon ; 
yet  its  second  and  spiritual  application  was  to 
John,  and  there  is  a  rich  significance  in  the  fact 
that  while  Isaiah  speaks  of  "the  voice,”  John  said 
of  himself  (John  i.  23),  referring  to  this  very 
prophecy,  “I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying,”  4c. 
Teachers  should  explain  to  their  scholars  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  words  “Prepare  ye  the  way,” 
which  is  found  in  the  custom  of  Eastern  mon- 
arohs,  who,  wh^n  about  to  go  on  a  Journey,  would 
sefllT'SafYtotfl  in  advance  to  prepare  the  way, 
which  was  done  by  filling  up  valleys  and  cutting 
down  hiUs ;  so  that  the  sovereign  could  journey 
along  a  level,  easy  road,  and  the  same  was  done 
in  advance  of  moving  armies  (Isa.  xl.  4;  Luke 
Ui.  6). 

We  have  another  fact  regarding  John,  viz :  his 
peculiar  dress  and  food.  His  dress  consisted  of 
two  articles :  (1)  A  coarse  cloak,  or  robe,  of  cam¬ 
el’s  hair — ^not  the  fine  hair,  but  that  which  was 
shed  each  year,  and  was  long  and  shaggy.  This 
was  the  kind  of  dress  Elijah  wore  when  he  met 
the  messengers  of  the  King  of  Samaria  (2  Kings 

i.  8 ;  read  also  Zech.  xiii.  4).  (2)  A  leathern  gir¬ 

dle.  This  was  made  of  undressed  hide,  and  its 
use  was  to  hold  up  the  full,  fiowing  robe  of  cam¬ 
el’s  hair.  There  was  nothing,  then,  of  elegance 
in  the  dress  of  John,  but  it  was  in  harmony  with 
his  stem,  solemn  mission.  But  what  did  he  live 
on  in  those  years  of  meditation  in  the  dreary  wil¬ 
derness  ?  Not  such  food  as  was  on  kings’  tables, 
but  on  the  simplest,  coarsest  food — locusts  and 
wild  honey.  This  was  the  common  brown  locust, 
about  three  inches  long,  resembling  a  grasshop¬ 
per;  and  when  roasted,  it  was  far  from  being 
nnpleasant  to  eat.  The  Arabs  eat  them  to-day, 
smd  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  people  in  Lybia  who 
lived  on  locusts,  but  their  practice  was  to  dry 
them  in  the  sun,  and  then  eat  them  with  milk. 
Turn  to  Lev.  xi.  22  for  the  Jewish  law  on  locusts. 
There  have  been  various  conjectures  in  regard  to 
what  this  “  wild  honey  ”  was.  Some  writers  say 
it  was  new-gathered  dates,  from  which,  says  Jo¬ 
sephus,  “  an  excellent  kind  of  honey  was  secured 
by  pressing.”  One  writer.  Dr.  Jahn,  believes  it 
was  a  sweet  substance  deposited  by  insects  on  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  so  abundant  that  it  dropped  I 
from  the  leaves  upon  the  ground.  But  the  most 
natural  supposition  is  that  it  was  the  honey  de¬ 
posited  by  wild  bees  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  and  in 
the  hollow  trunks  of  trees.  This  honey  was  very 
abundant  in  Palestine.  Bead  Psalm  Ixxxi.  16 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  13;  Judges  xlv.  8;  1  Sam.  xlv.  25-27. 
The  great  truth  we  leam  from  his  simple  food,  is 
that  he  was  so  absorbed  in  preparation  for  his 
solemn  mission,  that  he  was  indifferent  to  all  out¬ 
ward  comforts,  and  thoughtless  of  all  luxuries, 
only  eating  to  live,  in  order  that  he  might  do  the 
work  entrusted  to  him. 

There  is  still  another  interesting  fact  regarding 
John,  and  that  is  his  wonderful  success  as  a 
preacher.  Bead  verse  6.  His  fame  extended 
even  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  classes  fiocked  to  hear 
him — ^the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (verse  7),  the 
publicans  (Luke  iii.  12),  and  even  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  (Luke  iii.  14) ;  so  that  he  had  in  his  vast  au¬ 
dience  not  only  the  rich  and  poor,  not  only  the 
educated  and  ignorant,  but  other  nationalities 
than  the  Jew ;  and  the  representatives  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  and  the  crushed  subjects  of  that 
Empire  stood  side  by  side,  alike  convicted  of  sin, 
and  baptized  together  by  this  one  man.  Where  in 
all  history  can  you  find  suosess  like  this  7  And 
your  scholars  may  ask  you  respecting  the  secret 
of  this  marvellous  success  of  a  man  whose  preach¬ 
ing  was  opposed  to  the  natural  inclinations  of  the 
human  heart.  I  should  answer  this  question  by 
saying 

1.  There  was  at  this  tlmq  not  only  a  widespread 
expectation  of  a  Messiah,  but  as  widespread  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  burden  of  sin,  and  a  looking  for 
an  Almighty  Deliverer;  so  that  the  warning  cry  of 
John  found  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  his  listen¬ 
ers. 

2.  John  profoundly  believed  what  he  preached. 
He  knew  that  the  Messiah  was  bom,  that  His  en¬ 
trance  on  His  mission  was  close  at  hand,  for,  in 
addition  to  direct  communications  from  Qod,  his 
mother  had  doubtless  talked  to  him  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  babe  of  Mary  (Luke  i.  41-43),  aud  his  father 
had  explained  to  him,  as  a  child,  his  glorious  mis¬ 
sion  (Luke  i.  76-72). 

3.  John  not  only  believed  what  be  preached,  but 
he  was  thoroughly  and  intensely  in  earnest;  so 


that  this  Intense  earnestness  could  not  fail  to 
powerfully  impress  bis  audience. 

In  regard  to  the  significance  of  John’s  baptism, 
it  certainly  was  not  what  we  understand  by  Chris¬ 
tian  baptism,  which  is  the  public  seal  to  faith  in 
Christ,  and  a  public  sign  of  a  professed  Inward 
cleansing  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  baptism 
by  John  was  simply  a  public  seal  of  confession  of 
EjSin,  and  a  felt  need  of  a  Saviour;  and  yet  in  this 
symbolic  rite  was  the  profession  of  readiness  to 
receive  the  spiritual  cleansing  by  the  expected 
Messiah.  Read  Gen.  xxxv.  2;  Ex.  xlx.  10;  Num. 
xix.  7 ;  also  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 ;  Isa.  xllv.  3 ;  Zech. 
xiii.  1. 

The  startling  feature  in  this  baptism  by  John, 
was  that  Jews  who  had  been  circumcised  must 
now  be  baptized,  a  rite  until  now,  confined  to 
proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith.  And  that  many 
Jews  resented  at  first,  this  seeming  reflection  on 
the  benefits  of  their  relationship  to  Abraham,  is 
evident  from  the  cutting  words  of  John  in  verse 
8  and  9. 

We  come  now  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John, 
passing  by  many  verses  of  the  lesson  for  lack  of 
time,  for  the  lesson  is  a  long  one,  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  is  in  these  five  concluding  verses. 

Jesus  has  been  living  a  quiet,  secluded  life  in 
Nazareth,  but  the  hour  has  come  for  Him  to  enter 
upon  His  public  ministry,  to  begin  to  walk  the 
cross-path  to  Calvary.  The  first  scene  in  this 
wonderful  drama  is  the  baptism  by  His  own  fore¬ 
runner.  John  at  first  seeks  to  dissuade  Him  from 
such  a  step :  for  he  knew  the  infinite  superiority 
of  Jesus  over  himself;  he  knew  Him  as  a  sinless 
person,  in  whose  presence  John  felt  his  own  sin¬ 
fulness  ;  he  knew  Him  as  the  One  whose  birth  was 
miraculous,  and  concerning  whom  prophecies  had 
been  spoken;  he  knew  Him  probably  as  the  ex¬ 
pected  Messiah,  though  he  had  not  yet  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  special  revelation  to  that  effect,  which 
was  necessary  before  be  could  introduce  Him  as 
the  Messiah  to  the  people.  It  was,  therefore,  nat¬ 
ural  that  John  sfiould  shrink  from  baptizing  this 
Divine  One,  whose  very  presence  revealed  to  the 
grand  preacher  of  the  law  his  own'need  of  inward 
purification.  “  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,” 
he  says  to  Jesus.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrance  of 
John,  Jesus  assures  him  that  this  rite  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  His  mission,  though  the  significance  of  the 
little  word  “now”  in  the  15th  verse,  is  that  the 
relation  is  only  temporary ;  and  we  know  from 
what  followed,  that  immediately  afterward  John 
began  to  “  decrease,”  and  the  Messiah  to  increase. 
Under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
office,  though  not  yet  comprehending  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  act,  John  yields  to  the  request  of 
Jesus,  and  He  who  was  absolutely  sinless  submits 
to  the  baptism  of  repentance,  as  if  He  were  a  sin¬ 
ner. 

Without  discussing  the  many  theories  respect¬ 
ing  this  event,  for  you  as  teachers  will  not  have 
time  for  such  discussion,  and  it  would  be  no  bene¬ 
fit  to  your  scholars,  this  much  is  plain  from  the 
words  of  Jesus :  “Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil 
I  all  righteousness.”  John  had  declared  that  all 
Israel  were  unclean  (Read  Haggai  ii.  14).  Jesus 
was  then,  as  a  Jew,  levitically  unclean,  and  as  the 
sin-bearer.  He  must  be  perfectly  subject  to  the 
law,  doing  all  which  the  law  required  of  a  Jew — 
as  the  sinner’s  substitute  He  must  submit  Himself 
to  the  judgment  resting  upon  Israel,  for  He  “  was 
made  sin  for  as,”  and  so  His  baptism  was  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  His  consecration  ubto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross  (Phil.  ii.).  Hence  after  His  baptism, 
John  pointed  to  Him  saying  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
Ood.”  Then  again.  His  baptism  was  his  solemn 
inauguration  and  anointing  for  His  ministry,  as 
we  see  in  the  supernatural  signs  which  accompa¬ 
nied  this  rite.  The  “  heavens  were  opened.”  If 
you  turn  to  Luke  iii.  21,  you  will  see  that  J esus 
was  engaged  in  prayer,  as  He  came  up  from  the 
Jordan,  and  the  opening  heavens  was  an  answer  to 
prayer.  Now  the  questioa  arises,  was  this  a  mi¬ 
raculous  event,  or  did  the  heavens  seem  only  to 
open,  and  did  John  imagine  that  he  saw  a  dove 
and  heard  a  voice  7  I  answer,  we  are  compelled 
to  accept  these  events  as  having  actually  taken 
place,  or  we  may  as  well  throw  aside  the  entire 
narrative  as  untrue.  And  why  should  we  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  heavens  really  opened  7  If 
they  opened  above  the  head  of  sinning  Jacob  as  he 
lay  on  his  pillow  of  stones,  if  they  opened  above 
the  manger  in  Bethlehem,  and  troops  of  angels 
poured  forth  to  sing  the  first  Christmas  anthem, 
why  should  we  not  believe  that  they  opened  above 
the  Redeemer  as  He  entered  op  His  sacrificial 
mission,  opened  not  for  angels  to  sing,  but  for 
God  the  Father  to  speak.  But  was  it  an  actual 
dove  which  descended  upon  the  Redeemer  7  No ; 
but  the  bodily  shape  was  like  a  dove  (Luke  iii.  22 ; 
John  i.  32.  Read  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah  ii.  2). 
In  the  Talmud,  in  the  account  of  the  Creation,  we 
read  “  The  Spirit  of  God  mov^d  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  like  a  dove,”  for  among  the  Syrians  the 
Dove  was  the  symbol  of  fructifying  power.  In 
this  instance,  the  form  of  the  dove  was  a  symbol 
of  purity,  of  gentleness,  of  harmlessness  (Matt.  x. 
16),  of  love,  of  peace.  It  was  after  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  Flood  that  the  dove  was  sent  forth, 
the  hera\(l^  of  peace.  Was  there  an  audible  voice 
from  out  the  open  heavens  7  Yes,  as  clear  and 
unmistakable  as  your  voice  is  to  your  scholars. 
In  Rev.  iv.  1  we  read  of  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  so 
in  Rev.  vi.  1.  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
this  voice  was  heard  again,  Luke  ix.  35.  Who 
saw  the  appearance  like  a  dove,  and  heard  this 
voice  7  Ans. — Only  Jesus  and  John ;  and  the  voice 
seems  to  be  especially  for  John,  for  the  words  are 
not,  “  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,”  but  “  This  is  my 
beloved  Son.”  In  what  sense  was  He  the  beloved 
Son  of  the  Father.  Ans. — In  His  divine  nature  and 
in  His  official  character  as  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
(Read  Psalm  ii.  7 ;  Isa.  xiii.  1 ;  Col.  i.  13 ;  Matt, 
xvli.  5.)  We  have  here  the  first  glimmer  of  the 
truth  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  clearly  revealed  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  17,  a  mysterious  truth,  but  full  of 
precious  comfort  to  the  believer. 

The  baptism  of  Jesus  was  the  solemn  inaugura¬ 
tion  for  His  grand  Messianic  work.  It  was  His 
public  anointing  for  His  priestly  ministry  (Rom.  1. 
3,  4).  It  was  at  this  moment  that  He  attained  the 
full  consciousness  of  His  divine  nature  and  His 
sacrificial  mission,  and  became  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Immediately  after,  we  read  that 
He  “  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness.” 

On  the  “  open  heavens  ”  read  Isa.  Ixiv.  1 ;  Ezek. 
i.  1;  Acts  vil.  66. 

In  teaching  this  lesson,  the  teacher  should  make 
the  whole  scene  as  vivid  as  possible  to  the  minds 
of  the  class,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  find  a  picture 
of  the  Jordan  in  a  pictorial  Bible,  or  book  of  trav¬ 
els;  so  that  the  teacher  can  point  out  the  very 
spot  where  our  Saviour  was  baptized.  “  Fords  do 
not  change  in  a  river  like  the  Jordan ;  roads  are 
never  altered  in  the  East ;  and  this  must  always 
have  been,  as  it  is  now,  the  passage  from  Jericho 
to  Gilead.”  From  this  same  spot  Elijah  ascended 
in  the  chariot  of  fire,  and  here  was  the  passage  of 
the  children  of  Israel. 

When  you  speak  of  the  "heavens  being  opened 
for  the  Spirit  to  descend  upon  the  Saviour,  read 
with  your  class  the  promise  in  Malachi:  “I  will 
open  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a 
blessing.”  When  you  speak  of  the  wondrous  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Father,  “This  is  My  beloved  Son,” 
read  with  your  class  John  iii.  2:  “Now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God,”  4c.,  and  Rom.  viii.  17:  “If 
children,  then  heirs — heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ”;  and  then  tell  the  class  how  they 
can  know  that  they  are  children  of  God  (Rom. 
viii.  14,  16).  Tell  them  that  this  witness  of  the 
Spirit  comes  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  that  all 
may  enjoy  it,  and  have  this  assurance  of  hope. 

“  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove, 

With  all  Thy  quickening  powers, 

Kindle  a  flame  of  sacred  love 
In  these  cold  hearts  of  ours.” 


TEMPEBAUCE  LESSONS. 

I  never  drink  wine,  nor  give  it  to  my  guests. 
Strong  drink  is  the  curse  of  the  country  and 
the  age.  Sixty  thousand  men  in  America  every 
year  lie  down  in  the  grave  of  the  drunkard. 
Diink  has  murdered  my  best  friends,  and  I 
hate  it.  It  burdens  me  with  taxes,  aud  I  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  a  nuisance,  on  which  evejy  honest 
man  should  put  his  heel.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
put  your  heel  on  the  drunkard,  but  to  make 
the  spirit  of  your  guild  so  strict  and  pure  that 
no  man  of  your  number  will  dare  to  trifle  with 
your  opinion  and  sentiments  on  the  subject. — 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland. 

Thousands  and  thousands  are  every  year  ex. 
piling  in  Europe,  and  proportionable  numbers 
in  America,  the  miserable  victims  of  their  own 
imprudence,  and  the  ill  policy  of  rulers  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  causes  of  their  ruin  to  exist.  Allur¬ 
ed  by  the  smell  of  these  infernal  liquors,  like 
the  ghosts  in  romances  lured  by  the  scent  of 
h  uman  blood,  they  resort  to  these  houses,  waste 
their  time  and  their  money,  which  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  management  of  their  own  af¬ 
fairs  and  families,  till  by  degrees,  much  expend¬ 
ed,  little  earned,  they  contract  habits  of  care¬ 
lessness,  idleness,  and  intemperance ;  their 
creditors  demands  they  promise  to  pay,  but 
fail ;  writs  issue,  charges  are  multiplied  for  the 
maintenance  of  others  as  idle  as  themselves, 
and  executions  strip  them  of  all  they  have,  and 
cast  their  miserable  bodies  into  loathsome 
prisons. — President  John  Adams. 

The  only  safe  and  sure  remedy  for  the  crime 
of  intemperanee,  is  the  same  as  for  any  other 
vice — Christ’s  relirfon.  We  call  drunkenness  a 
crime,  and  it  should  be  treated  as  such.  Medi¬ 
cal  prescriptions  are  not  suffloient.  Moral  in¬ 
fluences  may  do  much  good,  and  are  to  be  de¬ 
sired  and  welcomed.  But  many  a  man  has 
been  reformed,  who  has  not  been  cured.  Let 
the  ministry  set  forth  the  great  truth,  that  the 
only  and  sure  remedy  for  any  vice,  for  all  vices, 
is  the  Gospel — that  Gospel  which  alone  is  the 
power  of  God,  is  the  power  that  saves.  No 
other  power  but  this  can  be  depended  on,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times, 
in  this  temperance  movement,  that  its  friends 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  an  understanding 
of  this  great  fundamental  truth.  Signing  the 
pledge  is  a  good  thing.  It  Is  well  to  bring  the 
tempted  ones  often  into  temperance  meeting ; 
throw  around  them  all  the  human  sympatMes 
possible,  remove  them  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  place  of  temptation.  Shut  up  as  fast  as 
possible  all  saloons,  and  other  places  where 
liquot  is  sold ;  leave  nothing  undone  that  is 
possible  for  humanity  to  do,  and  then  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  is  but  one  power  in  this  world 
that  can  surely  redeem  those  who  have  once 
fallen. 

Less  than- thirty  years  ago  Maine  had  four 
hundred  open  hotel  bars,  and  ten  miles  of  sa¬ 
loons.  To-day  Dr.  Hamlin  of  Constantinople 
testifles  that,  coming  home,  after  forty  years’ 
absence,  he  flnds  his  native  State  thoroughly 
renovated  from  the  liquor  traffic.  Gen.  N eal  Dow 
testifles  that  the  law  has  absolutely  driven  the 
sale  of  strong  drink  out  of  all  rural  districts  ; 
and  in  the  larger  towns,  instead  of  the  free 
open  sale  of  former  years,  it  is  driven  into  secret 
holes,  kept  by  the  lowest  class  of  foreigners. 
Ex-Govs.  Dlngley  and  Perham,  and  Senator 
Blaine,  and  Representative  Frye,  declare  that 
it  is  as  well  enforced  as  the  law  against  stealing ; 
and  even  sensational  journalists  have  not  told 
us  that  thieves  flourish  in  the  Pine  Tree  State. 
Mr.  Reuter  of  Boston,  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Brewers’  Convention,  held  in  St.  Louis,  says ; 
“  Formerly  Maine  produced  nearly  ten  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  of  beer  annually  ;  but  this  has 
fallen  to  seven  barrels,  in  consequence  of  the 
local  enforcement  of  prohibitory  law.”  Surely, 
this  gentleman  should  be  considered  as  good 
authority  on  this  subject  as  a  convict  is  of  the 
strength  of  his  prison  bars  1 

But  you  say  “Maine  is  different  from  any 
other  State.”  Why  so?  Are  not  its  citizens  of 
like  passions  with  other  men?  Turn  your  glass 
upon  a  panorama  of  Maine  as  it  was  in  former 
days.  See  yonder  Rtalwart  workers  in  the  har- 
vest-fleld  paying  vigorous  addresses  to  the 
little  brown  jug ;  observe  its  ubiquitous  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  logging  bee,  the  “raising,”  the 
wedding,  and  the  funeral ;  see  it  pass  from  lip 
to  lip  around  the  flreside  circle;  observe  the  Gos¬ 
pel  minister  refreshing  himself  from  the  demi¬ 
john  of  his  parishioner  and  host ;  and  be  assur¬ 
ed  that  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living 
these  were  every-day  events.  I  have  this  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  most  honored  residents  of  Maine, 
whose  recitals  involved  the  words  “  all  of  which 
I  saw  and  part  of  which  I  was.”  But,  as  gal¬ 
lant  Neal  Dow  hath  it,  “  Maine  was  sown  knee- 
deep  with  temperance  literature  before  we 
reaped  the  harvest  of  prohibition.”  Let  us  note 
the  evolution  of  this  seed-planting.  Land-own¬ 
ers  found  that  two-thirds  of  their  taxes  resulted 
from  the  liquor  traffic  (in  cost  of  prosecuting 
criminals  and  taking  care  of  paupers) ;  so  they 
concluded  that  legalizing  saloons  for  the  sake 
of  the  revenue,  was  penny  wisdom  and  pound 
foolishness.  Business  men  discovered  that  the 
liquor  traffic  is  a  pirate  on  the  high  seas  of 
trade,  because  the  more  the  grogshop  is  pat¬ 
ronized  the  fewer  customers  there  are  for  flour 
and  fuel,  boots,  shoes,  and  clothes  ;  and  so,  in 
self-defence,  they  declared  for  prohibition. 
Church  people  found  that  flfteen  times  as  much 
money  went  to  the  dramshop  as  to  the  church, 
and  tbot  the  teachings  of  the  one,  more  than 
oflBset  those  of  the  other,  with  the  young  men 
of  the  State.  So  they  perceived  they  could  not 
conscientiously  ally  themselves  with  the  liquor 
traffic  by  their  votes.  Those  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation  learned  that  enough  money  was  swal¬ 
lowed  in  drinks  that  deteriorate  the  brain  to 
furnish  a  schoolhouse  for  every  fifty  boys  and 
girls,  and  to  set  over  them  teachers  of  the  high¬ 
est  culture  ;  and  they  saw  it  was  unreason^le 
to  defend  the  liquor  traffic.  In  short,  the  ma¬ 
jority  came  to  believe,  that  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  starving  out  saloons 
on  the  one  hand,  and  voting  them  out  on  the 
other,  they  could  be  pounded  to  death ;  and 
they  have  so  pounded  them.  The  question  of 
selling  as  a  bevereige  the  drinks  which  we  know 
by  centuries  of  demonstration  will  so  craze 
men  that  they  will  commit  every  crime  and 
show  the  subtlest  cruelty  to  those  -they  love 
the  best,  is  not  to-day  an  open  question  with 
either  party. — F.  E.  Willard. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  in  a  certain  colliery 
an  explosion  by  which  four  hundred  miners 
were  suddenly  hurled  amid  shattered  ruins  in¬ 
to  horrible  death.  It  was  caused  by  a  single 
miner,  who  had  opened  his  safety-lamp  to  light 
his  pipe.  To  that  pipe  of  tobacco  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  four  hundred  precious  lives,  of  fathers,  of 
husbands,  and  of  sons  ;  and,  alas !  on  the  bod¬ 
ies  of  not  a  few  of  those  who  perished  in  that 
fiery  blast  were  found  duplicate  keys  by  which, 
hitherto,  with  impunity,  they  had  done  the 
same.  Alas !  my  brethren,  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  are  such  a  mine ;  they  are  full  of  the  ex¬ 
plosive  fire-damp  of  intemperance.  In  all  so¬ 
cieties  it  hangs  dense  around  us  in  the  perilous 
and  pestilential  air.  Do  not  say  that  there  is 
none  of  this  flaming  peril  around  you ;  that 
you  may  open  your  safety-lamp  and  no  harm 
come  of  it.  It  may  be  so  ;  it  may  not  be  so. 
You  could  not,  you  would  not,  do  it  if  you  were 
sure  that  there  was  danger  ;  for  that — as  you 
see  at  once — would  be  a  deadly  sel^hness  and 
an  atrocious  crime.  But  you  cannot  be  sure 
that  there  is  not  danger.  Is  the  gain  worth  the 
risk  ?  Is  the  transient  and  animal  indulgence 
worth  the  permanent  and  eternad  peril?  No 
harm  may  come  to  you ;  but  if  harm  comes  to 
others  who  are  reassured  by  your  example, 
you,  even  you,  will  have  helped  to  perpetuate 
a  frightful  curse,  whose  effects,  in  shattering 
blast  after  shattering  blast,  shall  be  flapped  in 
echoes  of  ruin  and  of  misery,  too  late  for  peni¬ 
tence,  amid  generations  yet  unborn.  The  fatal 
and  the  fatally  common  key  of  that  safety-lamp 
is  what  is  called  “  moderate  drinking.”  If  in 
this  particular  struggle  you  would  be  patriots, 
if  in  this  matter  you  would  show  your  true  love 
for  your  brother  men, — fling  it  away.  Like  the 
Nazarites  of  old,  like  the  children  of  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Rechab,  drink  neither  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  so  long  as  by  it  you  make  weak, 
or  cause  to  stumble,  or  tempt  into  ruin  and 
misery,  tho  soul — the  priceless  soul — of  a  bro¬ 
ther  ;  the  soul  of  your  brother  for  whom  Christ 
died. — Canon  Farrar. 


{  FOREIGN. 

sixteenth  Centflrjr  Paintinffs. 

Over  600  palitings,  the  works  of  distinguish¬ 
ed  artists  of  Uie  sixteenth  century,  have  been 
discovered  in  gavernraent  buildings  in  Florence, 
and  are  to  be  jilaced  in  the  UGfizi  gallery. 

Greece  Growing. 

According  to  the  recent  census,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Greeceis  1,679,775,  an  increase  of  221,- 
881  in  nine  yefirs.  The  population  has  almost 
doubled  within  forty  years. 

Army  Chaplains. 

These  do  not  abound  in  the  British  army  in 
South  Africa.  According  to  Capt.  Carey,  there 
was  only  one  chaplain  to  7,000  men  in  Lord 
Chelmsford’s  column,  and  one  to  4,500  in  Gen. 
Wood’s  column ;  and  he  testified  to  the  good 
done  to  the  man  by  the  distribution  of  tracts 
among  them  by  the  readers  of  the  “Army 
Scripture  Reader’s  Society.” 

John  Wesley’s  BsdCornelton  Seal. 

This  is  now  the  property  of  a  collector  in 
England.  It  is  engraved  with  a  Roman  cross 
standing  on  a  small  mound  or  elevation,  and 
surmounted  by  a  five-pointed  celestial  or 
“  martyr’s  crown.”  The  motto  which  sur¬ 
rounds  it  is  inscribed  in  English  and  Roman 
type:  “Be  thou  faithful  unto  death.”  The 
same  collector  owns  the  arm-chair  of  Dr. 
Watts ;  it  is  one  of  the  quaint  old  diamond- 
seated  chairs. 

Bismarck’s  Deoeratlons. 

A  curious  list  of  the  decorations  possessed 
by  Prince  Bismarck  is  published  in  a  German 
newspaper.  They  are  forty-seven  in  number, 
and  among--4h4in  are  the  Star  of  the  Grand 
Commanders  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern 
with  brilliants,  the  Cross  of  the  Chevalier  of 
St.  John,  the  (hrder  of  Fidelity  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  with  brilliants  and  gold  chain, 
the  Grand  CroM  of  the  Hanoverian  Order  of 
Guelfs,  the  Grand  Cross  with  brilliants  of  the 
Austrian  Order  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  White  Elephant  of  Siam. 

Not  Wealth,  but  Worth. 

The  London  Spectator  discusses  the  question 
whether  wealth  is  a  help  to  popularity,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beacons- 
fleld  are  both  comparatively  poor  men,  “  lead¬ 
ing  simple  lives  and  utterly  careless  of  that 
‘  \i8ible  opulence  ’  which  is  supposed  so  greatly 
to  impress  the  multitude.”  The  Queen  also 
keeps  less  state  than  half  her  nobles,  and  what 
little  she  does  keep  is  not  visible  ;  but  she  is 
respected  more  than  all  her  Hanoverian  prede¬ 
cessors. 

BeadiuRT  the  Bible  In  Schools. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  new  Birmingham 
School  Board  only  one  vote  was  given  against 
the  motion  that  the  Bible  be  read  daily  in  the 
Board  schools.  An  arrangement,  says  the 
Guardian,  has  been  made  which  cannot  fairly 
be  regarded  as  a  victory  for  any  party.  No 
religious  body  can  teach  distinctive  doctrines 
in  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr,  R.  W. 
Dale  expressed  his  regret  that  after  six  years’ 
abstinence  the  Birmingham  School  Board 
should  in  some  sense  resume  the  functions  of 
religious  teaching.  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
who  are  members  of  the  Board,  have  for  the 
most  part  accepted,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  a 
compromise  which  is  not  quite  agreeable  to 
either  party. 

A  Bishop’s  tribute  to  His  Mother. 

Bishop  Fraser,  of  Manchester,  England,  in  a 
recent  speech,  t«tifled  manfully,  as  many  an 
other  good  man  has  done,  to  the  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  of  his  mother.  His  father,  a  man 
of  some  fortune,  lost  everything  in  iron-min¬ 
ing,  and  died  broken-hearted,  leaving  a  family 
of  seven,  the  Bishop  at  that  time  being  four¬ 
teen  years  old.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of 
sound  sense  and  great  unselfishness:  She  said  : 
“  I  cannot  give  these  lads  of  mine  a  large  for¬ 
tune  ;  but  by  denying  myself  a  bit,  and  living 
quietly,  I  can  give  them  all  a  good  education.” 
She  did  so,  and  he  did  not  understand  how  she 
managed  it.  By  God’s  providence,  he  had 
that  mother  still  spared  to  him.  She  was  now 
partilyzed,  spee<4ile8s,  and  helpless,  but  every 
tiny  wh«n  Jie  WiSWA-inio  bar  room  and  looked  ou 
her  sweet  face,  he  thought  gratefully  of  all  he 
owed  to  her,  of  what  he  was,  and  what  he  had 
been  enabled  to  do. 

The  Hardships  of  Dissent  in  Rnssla. 

The  Russian  Ministers  desire  to  forbid  the 
Dissenters  repairing  the  houses  in  which  they 
carry  on  their  reli^ous  worship.  The  meas¬ 
ure,  if  successful,  would  lead  to  the  extinction 
of  the  chapels  belonging  to  15,000,000  Dissent¬ 
ers,  and  finally  suppress  their  worship,  for  they 
are  already  forbidden  exercising  it  in  private 
houses.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the  subject; 
another  is  that  the  Prefect  of  Police  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  has  authorized  M.  Paschkoff  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  Scriptures  and  tracts  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  and  that  the  success  of  his  meet¬ 
ings  is  marked.  At  first  he  attempted  to 
gather  together  the  droschky  drivers  and  hack¬ 
ney,  coachmen  of  the  capital,  many  of  whom 
were  converted.  Thence  his  work  has  gradu¬ 
ally  extended,  until  now  he  has  at  his  house, 
every  morning  and  evening,  public  reunions  at 
which  people  of  all  ranks  of  society  are  to  be 
met. 

Pop.  Leo  XIII. 

Pope  Leo  XIII’s  economical  habits  continue 
to  vex  the  many  hangers-on  of  the  Vatican, 
who  find  their  prerogatives  out  off,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  rigidly  reduced.  “  The  Parisian  ”  tells 
us  that  his  Holiness’ personal  expenditure  only 
amounts  to  £300  monthly ;  whereas  in  Pius 
IX’s  days  it  reached  £800.  Now,  however,  no 
luxuries  are  allowed,  and  few  presents  made, 
the  surplus  over  the  ordinary  expenditure  be¬ 
ing  given  to  charities.  Formerly  most  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  Vatican  garden 
were  distributed  to  divers  dignitaries  and 
charities,  but  the  Pope  has  ordered  them  to 
be  sold,  and  the  profits  devoted  to  the  house¬ 
hold  use.  Leo  XIII.  rises  early,  and  receives 
the  public  officials  in  the  morning,  giving  bis 
audiences  at  midday  in  Winter,  and  then  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  garden.  In  the  evening  his  private 
secretaries  join  him  in  his  Cabinet,  and  write 
from  dictation,  the  Pope  pacing  the  room  slow¬ 
ly,  pouring  out  bis  ideas  faster  than  the  pen 
can  take  them  down.  He  is  very  tenacious 
and  persevering,  and  capable  of  an  immense 
amount  of  brain  work,  but  is  intensely  nerv¬ 
ous,  and  to  the  casual  observer,  gives  the  idea 
of  a  man  of  extreme  physical  debility,  from 
bis  leanness,  pallor,  and  trembling  hands.  He 
is,  however,  by  no  means  delicate,  and  seems 
likely  to  prove  long-lived. 

Saapentlon  of  a  Priestly  Leotarer  in  Parle. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  writes  :  “A  Dominican  monk.  Father  Di- 
don,  has  for  the  last  few  years  succeeded  to 
the  popularity  once  enjoyed  by  Father  Hya- 
cinthe.  Disciple  on  one  hand  of  Lacord^re 
and  on  the  other  of  Claude  Bernard,  the  phy¬ 
siologist,  he  is  as  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Darwin  and  Spencer  as  with  those  of  Savona¬ 
rola  and  Bossuet,  and  he  has  preached  and 
written  on  the  reconciliation,  or  rather  de¬ 
marcation,  of  theology  and  science.  Misgiv¬ 
ings  bad  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  as 
to  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  but  the  Pope,  of  whom  he  solicited  an  au¬ 
dience,  and  to  whom  he  presented  his  writings, 
encouraged  him  to  continue  his  self-imposed 
mission.  A  few  Sundays  ago  he  commenced, 
with  episcopal  approval,  a  course  of  sermons 
on  Divorce,  in  the  Church  of  St  Philippe  du 
Roule,  and  such  was  the  attraction  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  his  subject  that  the  building  was 
packed  two  hours  before  he  ascended  the  pul¬ 
pit  The  clerical  organs  preserved  a  signifi¬ 
cant  silence  respecting  his  discourses,  but  thoj’ 
were  reported  in  two  Moderate  Conservative 
papers,  and  M.  Naquet,  the  author  of  the  Di¬ 
vorce  Bill,  listened  to  one  of  them.  Father  Di- 
don’s  object,  of  course,  was  to  convince,  not 
Catholics,  who  necessarily  condemn  divorce, 
but  non-Catholics,  who  more  or  less  strongly 
lean  to  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  appealing  to 
Roman  dogmas,  he  endeavored  to  justify  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of 
public  morality  and  expediency.  Divorce  bad 
certainly  never  been  combated  with  such  lib¬ 
eral  arguments.  His  contention  was  that  a 
person  bound  to  a  peevish  or  immoral  partner 
should  suffer  the  burden  as  a  moral  discipline 
and  in  the  interest  of  offspring  or  society;  that 
divorce  was  the  concomitant  of  a  low  st^e  of 


civilization ;  and  that  the  Mosaic  law  permit¬ 
ted  it  only  to  protect  woman  fr.  im  homicide. 
He  admitted  that  divorce  had  been  compara¬ 
tively  harmless  in  England  and  other  Protest¬ 
ant  countries,  but  argued  that  in  France  it 
would  have  far  more  serious  consequences. 
He  urged  that  French  Protestant  householders 
were  too  virtuous  to  need  it,  and  he  described 
the  gradual  enlightenment  of  conscience  in 
terms  which  any  evolutionist  would  endorse. 
He  also  spoke  of  civil  marriage, as  equally  in¬ 
dissoluble  for  the  sake  both  of  the  aggrieved 
partner  and  of  society.  Intermixed,  h  <wever, 
with  these  liberal  views  were  condemnations 
of  second  marriages  by  women,  aud  ecclesias¬ 
tic  subtleties.  He  had  still  three  sermons  to 
preach,  viz :  on  Christian  Marriage,  The  Power 
of  the  Church  therein,  and  Priestly  Celibacy; 
but  yesterday,  at  the  close  of  his  discourse,  he 
announced  that  by  direction  of  his  superiors, 
the  course  was  suspended. 

The  Oberammergan  Passion  Play. 

The  commune  of  Oberammergau,  in  South¬ 
ern  Bavaria,  has  built  a  new  theatre  for  tho 
representations  of  “  The  History  of  the  Suffer¬ 
ings  and  Death  of  Jesus,”  which  will  be  given 
in  the  famous  valley  next  year.  The  part  for 
the  spectators,  which  will  accommodate  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  thousand  persons,  is  built 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  greater 
portion  being  uncovered,  and  only  the  part 
near  the  entrance,  where  the  better  places  are, 
being  roofed  over.  There  are  ICIO  rows  of 
seats,  each  row  to  contain  60  persons.  The 
cheaper  places  have  wooden  benches  ;  the  bet¬ 
ter  places,  which  are  raised,  will  have  cane- 
bottomed  chairs.  The  orchestra  will  be  placed 
quite  out  of  view  of  the  spectators.  In  front  of 
the  stage,  which  will  be  closed  in  on  three 
sides  and  covered,  is  thatgreat  space  in  the  two 
sides  of  which  the  choruses  will  be  hinged. 
The  new  building  has  cost  the  commune,  down 
to  the  present,  40,000  marks  (810,000),  which 
has  been  defrayed  from  local  sources.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  expenses  which  must  be  incur¬ 
red  for  providing  new  dresses,  scenery,  etc., 
we  may  put  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the 
Passion  Play  in  1880  at  from  60,000  to  65,000 
marks  ($15,000  to  $16,250).  The  number  of 
persons  who  wiil  be  engaged  in  the  perform¬ 
ance,  including  children,  will  be  between  650 
and  700.  Of  these,  19  will  be  actors  and  solo 
singers.  The  orchestra  will  consist  of  30  per¬ 
formers.  Almost  the  entire  population  of  the 
district  will  have  some  share  in  these  repre¬ 
sentations. 


A  MINISTER’S  WIFE. 

Bishop  Elliott  said  at  the  recent  Missionary 
Conference  in  New  York :  “  I  would  rather 
have  the  advice  of  a  good  woman  in  manag¬ 
ing  a  parish,  than  of  men  about  my  own  age 
who  happen  to  be  associated  with  me ;  and 
the  reason  is  because  I  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparing,  in  my  own  jurisdiction, 
something  of  this  kind.  It  has  pleased  God 
to  run  the  Jesuits  out  of  almost  every  country 
in  succession.  And  they  have  even  come  to 
Texas ;  and  not  very  long  ago  thirteen  of  these 
gentlemen  came  and  settled  in  a  little  town — I 
mean  thirteen,  including  three  priests  and  the 
lay  brethren.  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  cler¬ 
gyman  who  is  in  that  town  has  more  influence 
with  the  high  and  low  than  the  three  priests 
they  have  got  among  them,  and  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  wife  is  equal  to  the  other  ten.” 

THE  LAW  OF  LEAF  TEAR. 

The  Albany  Law  Journal  calls  attention  to  a 
law  relating  to  the  extra  day  in  leap  year,  which 
business  men  and  others  should  bear  in  mind : 
“  The  law  takes  no  notice  of  parts  of  days,  and 
as  to  the  29th  of  February  it  takes  no  notice  of 
the  whole  day.  The  28th  and  the  29th  are  com¬ 
puted  as  one  day.  For  example :  Suppose  a 
note  is  dated  on  the  28th  of  February,  1880, 
payable  one  day  from  date.  Ordinarily,  it 
would  be  payable  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  so 
it  is  in  leap  year,  and  not  on  the  3d.  In  Indiana 
the  question  has  recently  come  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  respect  to  service  of  process  in 
1876,  the  last  leap  year.  The  law  there  re¬ 
quires  ten  days’  previous  service  for  the  entry 
of  judgment.  In  the  case  before  the  court  the 
judgment  was  premature  if  the  28th  and  29th 
of  February  were  to  be  computed  as  one  day. 
The  court  said  :  ‘  It  must  be  regarded  as  set¬ 
tled  in  this  State  that  the  28th  and  29tb  days  of 
February  in  every  bisextile  year  must  be  com- 
j  puted  and  considered  in  law  as  one  day.’  The 
question  is  set  at  rest  by  our  statute,  1  R.  S., 
m.  p.  610,  s.  3,  which  provides  that  ‘  the  added 
day  of  a  leap  year  and  the  day  immediately 
preceding,  if  they  shall  occur  in  any  period  so 
to  be  computed  shall  be  reckoned  together  as 
one  day.’  This  embraces  statutes,  deeds,  verbal 
or  written  contracts,  and  all  public  or  private 
instruments.” 


Sunday-School  Lessons  of  1880. 

TEACHERS,  FDRCHA8E 

REV.  LYMAN  ABBOTT’S 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 
Filty-secdBd  Semi-liiul  Stateant, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  tho  Company  n  tho  lot 
^7  of  July,  1879. 


CASH  CAPITAL, . $3,000,00#  0# 

Rescrie  for  Re-insurance,  -  -  -  1,728,217  0# 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  220,210  2# 

Net  Surplus, .  1,179,594  4$ 

Total  Assets^ _ -  -  -  $6,128,021  7* 

SCHKABT  Of  asskts. 

Cash  In  Banks .  90ii,#aa  0t 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  ffrst 
Hen  on  Real  Esinte  worth  $A,lft7,- 

609 . 1,9!*«.a36  04 

United  States  otochs  (marhet  -mine).. 3,919,000  •• 

Bnnh  Stoehs .  189,070  09 

State  nnd  Hnnlclpnl  Bonds.. . .  933,770  09 

Loans  on  Stocks,  pnvable  on  de¬ 
mand  (market  value  of  seearities, 

•910,367) .  141,179  99 

Interest  due,  1st  July,  1879 .  03,178  99 

Bninnee  in  hands  of  Agents .  IU3,OOS  04 

Henl  Estate .  .  90.991  99 

Preminms  dme  nnd  uncollected  on 
Policies  issued  nt  this  oHiee.. . .  4,139  99 

Total . •6,198,09lTi 

CBAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  TOBK. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Presidbnt. 

Offloo:  COAL  ANB  IBON  BXCHANGE. 

Cor.  Chureh  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $6,600,000,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Vlc6-Pre.<i.  and  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Asslatont  Sec’y. 

£.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  Vf.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam’r. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination  of 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“  The  Terr  eatlslactorr  condition  ot  the  Companj  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  by  able,  pru¬ 
dent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state 
that  In  a  minute  and  exacting  Investigation  I  Und  nothing 
to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  to  oommend.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No,  510  Walnnt  Philadelphia, 

Capital, . $400, 000  Ot 

LiabiliUes,  -  .  -  -  : .  765,026  16 

Surplus. .  670,212  8t 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEVEBEVX,  President. 

WM.  O.  CBOWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  8.  THOMSON,  Asc’t  Secretary. 


HANOVER 


120  BROADWAY,  NEW 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  ...  * 

Reserves  for  aU  Liabilities,  in¬ 
cluding  Re-inaurance,  -  .  -  - 
Net  Surplus,  -  ..... 

Total  Assets,  ....  $1, 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  to 
ted  States. 

B.  S.  WALC01T,  Preudeot 

L  REISEI  LAIE,  Setretary. 

CHAS.  L  ROE,  Assistant  I 

C  O T I  ]sr  E  JSTTA^H 

(FIBB) 

Z2TSVSAXT0S  OOMPAlirr,  , 

Continental  Building,  100  Broad iraj) 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . •3.39'f,77i  74 


Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  ete .  99,),9M  99 

PnUIICIITIDV  nil  UITTUCUf  Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  LOOIjIuoo  09 

uUMM CN I  An  T  Un  MA 1 1  n  t  W  . Ji 


FOB  (IHBISTIAN  WORKERS. 

Price  99,  postpaid. 

“  We  commend  it  to  Families  and  Teachers  as  more  vain- 
able  than  the  usual  Sunday-school  quarterlies  aud  news¬ 
paper  comments,  too  much  trusted  as  a  source  of  Bible  In¬ 
struction  Bev.  0.  H.  Damixlb,  Pastor  Vine-street  church, 
Cincinnati. 

A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

111  A  113  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


“MUSICAL  CURRICULUM,” 

By  GEO.  P.  ROOT, 

Leads  all  Itnprovemeots  In  tbe  art  of  Music 
Teaoiilng. 

It  goes  to  work  on  the  plan  that  pupils  should  not  be 
made  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  tedious,  mechanical 
methods,  which,  while  makli^  tbe  fingers  supple,  dwarf  and 
warp  tbe  mental  faculties.  The  “  Hubioal  Cdbbicdi,uii  ** 
early  opens  up  the  beauties  of  the  theory  of  music,  and 
gives  the  pupil  glimpses  of  the  science,  while  It  teaches  the 
art.  The  gradual  development  of  the  subject  Is  fascinating ; 
at  every  step  something  Is  gained,  and  that  something  Is 
clearly  defined  and  exemplified.  Whatever  is  of  an  abstract 
nature  Is  oontlnuslly  relieved  by  the  Introduction  of  pleas¬ 
ing  txereiMe*  or  MOHffs,  which,  while  constantly  progressing, 
furnish,  also,  agreeable  relaxation. 

6ife  the  “  Musical  Curriculum  "  a  careful 


Net  Surplus .  1,03)1,499  9T 

BRANCH  OrriCBS;  f 

Oor.  OOUBT  k  MONTAGDK  8TBCXTS,  BBOOXLYM, 

106  BBOADWAY,  BBOOKLYN,  B.  D.  ' 
DIRtCTORSs 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  Fresideat. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vioe-Presldea^. 


49*  Price,  OS,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCIirNATI,  OHIO. 

Or  805  Broadway,  New  York. 

IfFslissm  Westioi  BOOK 

For  1880. 

PRICE  -  -  •  ISCESTS  -  -  -  lET. 

The  favor  with  which 

OUR  QUESTION  BOOK 

has  been  received  in  the  past,  as  shown  by  the 
STEADY  AND  BAPID  IN0BEA8E  OF  ITS  SALES, 
warrants  tbe 

BOABD  or  PUBUCiTION 

in  urging  It  upon  our  Schools,  that  prefer  that  form, 
as  the  best  they  can  procure.  It  is  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  at  considerable  expense,  and  is  not  only 

A  COMPLETE  MANUAL, 
but  the  only  one  In  which  our  CATEOHISH  Is  used  as 
a  part  ot  tbe  System.  To  prevent  delay  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  our  friends  wlU  very  muob  oblige  us 
by  sending  their  Orders  early  to 
JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 
1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILAD’A. 

AP&IT  mPP  ^  specimen  copy  ot  the 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TUBMUBB. 

BENI.  O.  ABNOLD,  SAMUEL  A.  SdWTEB, 

GEOBCE  BUSS,  OYBU8  CUBTI88, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  BIKEB, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  ALEX.  M.  WHITB, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN,  WILUAM  BBYOB, 

AUKEUU8  B.  HULL,  0HABLB8  LAM80N, 

WILUAM  M.  VAIL,  WELUNOTON  CLAPP. 

THEODOBE  I.  HUSTED,  HENBY  F.  SPAULDING. 

WM.  H.  CASWELL,  JOHN  PAINE, 

D.  H.  ABNOLD,  BOBEBT  H.  M’CUBDT, 

WM.  M.  B1CHABD8,  JOHN  H.  SEED, 

HOBaOB  B.  OLAFUN,  JOHN  H.  EABLB, 

JA8.  FBBELAND,  HBNBY  BYBB, 

8ETMOUB  L.  BUSTED,  CHABLB8  H.  BOOTH. 

JOHN  D.  MAIB8,  WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

WM.  L.  ANDBEWS,  EDWABD  MABTIN, 

ABTHUB  W.  BENSON,  BBAD18H  JOHNSON, 

E.  W.  COBUE8,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

GEO.  W.  LANE,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE. 

JAMES  FBASBB,  JACOB  WENDELL. 

HIBAM  BABNEY,  JNO.  F.  8LATEB. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND.  CYHUS  PECK. 

Ssc  AoesevDepL  SecreUrt 

CHAS.  H.  DUKHER,  A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Brookhrn  DepL  Ssc.  Local  Dm. 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  fleneral  Agent 

ROYAL  INSURANCE  GGMMy 

07  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Bstobliihed  1B46. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METBOPOUTAN  DI8TBI0T, 

66  WaU  St^e^Y  York. 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1877. 
Subscribed  Capital . BS.esi.SOO  OO 

Ot  which  there  Is  paid-up  in  Cash .  1,447,793  09 

Net  Fire  Surplus . •8,386,944  99 

Surplus  lor  Fire  Policy  Holders . •6,833,969  SO 

Tbe  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  largest 
Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insumnoc  Company  in  tbe 
world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Aseet8,Fire(S2,01T,387.50C.  8.  Gov.  Stocks! . $3,430,654  48 

Liabilities,  including  reinsurance .  1,349,893  01 

Surplus . •1,181,169  43 

The  TarilT  of  Bates  in  this  City  having  been  abol¬ 
ished,  the  Royal  Is  now  preparM  to  write  all  risks 
ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

Appllcatloivs  for  Insuranoe  are  invited. 

A.  B.  MCDONALD,  \ - 

B.  r.  BBDDALL,  I  Mtmagwt. 

R.  CAMPBELL, 

MANUFACTUBEB  AND  IMPOBTEB  OF 


SENT  FREE  MusicTLlERAU  Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 


A  Journal  ot  38  pages,  for  Teachers,  Students,  and 
all  Lovers  ot  Music.  Tbe  Foremost  Writers  in  all 
departments  of  musical  culture,  including  Voice,  Fiano, 
Organ,  Orchestral  Instruments,  Choral  Music,  both 
SBCCiiAB  and  Baobzd,  Harmony,  Theory,  Ae.,  have  been 
engaged,  making  It  a  Journal  Indispensable  to  a  oooD 
Musical  Education.  Pastobs,  Ohobibtebs,  Oboanistb, 
and  CHOIB8,  will  be  specially  Intereeted  In  the  department 
of  Church  and  Sunday  School  Music.  Terms,  •1.80  a 
year,  which  Includee 

$10  WORTH  OF  MUSIC 

ot  tbe  highest  character.  Address  TBI  KTSUAli  gpvitiT'  00., 
Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  .Said  ttamp  for  pottage. 


No.  54  Fourth  Ayenne,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFEB8  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FINS 

LAP-ROBES,  DRESS  aBd  STABLE  BLANKETS, 

Ladles’  and  Gentlemen’s  Gold  and  Silver  Mounted 
Biding  and  Driving  WHIPS, 

Englnk  RMiog  8AUULES  u4  BRIDLES,  SPURS, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  AS80BTMENT  OF  ALL  THE  ABTIOLl 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1880, 


sprinjfing  up  in  the  West,  and  a  journal  which 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Religion  in  America, 
must  give  a  large  space  to  those  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  oi^erations  which  were  designed  to 
plant  churches  throughout  these  new  regions. 
Foreign  Missions  too  were  growing  in  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  being  undertaken  on  a  vast  scale. 
Mr.  Dodge  is  one  of  the  most  generous  men  in 
this  country  to  Foreign  Missions.  As  we  have 
travelled  round  the  world,  we  have  found  his 
name  as  well  known  in  India  as  in  America. 
No  one  knows  better  than  he  that  the  cause 
which  he  so  much  loves  owes  its  growing  power 
largely  to  the  missionary  intelligence  diffused, 
and  the  arguments  employed,  by  the  Religious 
Press. 

The  Evangelist  has  found  also,  in  its  long 
life  of  half  a  century,  that  it  had  a  service  to 
render  to  the  cause  of  Education,  as  well  as  of 
Religion,  and  that  in  the  support  it  gave  to 
schools  and  colleges,  it  was  indirectly  giving 
the  most  effective  aid  to  Religion.  Then  there 
is  the  vast  domain  of  Literature,  which  comes 
within  the  range  of  a  paper  like  this.  If  in  its 
aim  to  be  purely  and  exclusively  religious,  it 
should  ignore  the  multitude  of  books  that  are 
flooding  the  land,  it  would  prove  faithless  to 
the  cause  of  Religion  itself :  for  many  of  these 
books  tend  to  undermine  Religion.  The  poison 
comes  in  every  form.  It  is  chiefly  through  fic¬ 
tion  that  it  fascinates  the  young.  More  formi¬ 
dable  still  to  a  higher  class  of  minds  are  the 
attacks  of  Science  upon  Religion,  which  are  to 
be  met,  and  that  not  merely  by  those  elaborate 
defences  which  are  given  in  scientific  books 
(and  which  will  be  read  by  few,  and  indeed 
could  hardly  be  understood  but  by  those  train¬ 
ed  to  such  studies),  but  in  newspaiiers,  in  short 
articles,  or  even  in  paragraphs.  The  art  of 
paragraphing  is  a  great  art,  by  which  may  be 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  simple-minded  Chris¬ 
tian  a  brief,  pointed  reply,  which  will  bring 
down  the  valiant  champion  of  infidelity,  as 
David  brought  down  Goliath  with  his  shep¬ 
herd’s  sling.  It  is  a  siiecial  talent  to  be  able  to 
put  an  argument  into  a  nutshell ;  or  to  answer 
ridicule  and  sneers  by  a  home-thrust,  which 
will  pierce  even  the  dull  sense  of  the  scoffer, 
and  make  him  ashamed.  If  we  consider  these 
weapons  beneath  us,  we  shall  leave  the  field  to 
infidel  lecturers,  who,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do 
inside  of  our  churches,  will  carry  off  the  rising 
generation. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  province  of  a  Rtdigious 
Paper  is  enlarged  in  many  directions ;  and  to 
fulfil  its  office,  it  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  be  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
age.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  think  of 
compressing  the  great  house  of  Phelps,  Dodge 
&  Co.,  with  correspondents  all  over  the  world, 
into  the  narrow  limits  of  forty  years  since,  as 
to  reconstruct  a  pajier  like  this  in  the  type  of 
what  it  was  a  generation  ago.  The  world  grows, 
and  we  must  grow  with  it,  or  be  left  behind. 
The  Evangelist  has  had  its  iieriod  of  infancy, 
but  it  has  at  length  grown  to  be  of  full  age  and 
of  full  stature.  It  is  now  in  the  vigor  of  its 
manliood,  and  must  do  the  work  of  a  man  in 
the  Church  and  the  world.  We  know  that  we 
Have  the  best  wishes  of  Mr.  Dodge  for  its  fu¬ 
ture  growth  and  prosperity.  It  is  far  enough 
from  being  all  that  we  desire  to  make  it.  Our 
ideal  of  a  Religious  Newspai>er  is  beyond  what 
we  have  yet  attained,  or  even  hope  to  attain. 
But  we  think  that  we  have  done  something; 
and  when  the  work  drops  from  our  hands,  we 
trust  it  will  be  taken  up  by  others,  and  carried  on 
with  increased  energy  and  wisdom  to  the  still 
greater  good  of  the  generation  that  shall  come 
after  us. 


Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon,  the  Irish  agitat¬ 
ors,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Friday,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interesting  the  people  of  this  country 
in  the  land  troubles  in  Ireland.  Mr.  PameU 
addressed  an  immense  public  meeting  at  the 
Madison-square  Garden  on  Sunday  evening. 
He  was  more  calm  and  dispassionate  than  his 
audience.  But  his  errand  here  is  impractica¬ 
ble.  We  cannot  undertake  to  redress  the 
“wrongs  of  Ireland,’’ and  he  can  tell  us  little 
that  is  new  about  them. 


THE  ORiam  OP  THE  EVANGELIST. 

Letter  from  the  Hon.  William  £.  Dodge. 

New  tork.  Jan.  a,  1880. 

Mt/  dear  Dr.  Meld :  As  I  opened  your  greatly- 
enlarged  Evangelist  this  morning,  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  my  promise  to  write  you  in  regard 
to  its  early  history,  as  I  supixisel  am  the  only 
one  left  of  the  little  company  who  in  1829  met 
to  consider  the  matter  of  starting  a  new  relig¬ 
ious  paper. 

It  may  bt^  well  to  refer  to  the  circumstances 
which  then  seemed  to  favor  the  project.  From 
1820  to  1830  had  been  years  of  remarkable  re¬ 
vivals  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  and 
throughout  the  western  i)ortion  of  our  own 
State.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nettleton  had  been  visit¬ 
ing  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  many  other 
places,  and  powerful  revivals  had  followed, 
and  large  additions  to  the  churches.  In  West¬ 
ern  New  York  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney, 
then  a  young  man,  who  after  his  conversion 
had  left  the  law  and  prepared  for  the  ministry, 
had  commenced  as  an  evangelist,  and  most 
powerful  revivals  had  taken  place  in  Rome, 
Utica,  Auburn,  and  Rochester,  and  the  re- 
l)orts  of  the  methods  adopted  had  been  wide¬ 
ly  spread  and  were  severely  criticised  by  the 
secular  as  well  as  the  religious  press.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Reman,  who  had  visited  Utica  to  satisfy 
himself,  invited  Mr.  Finney  to  come  from  Roch¬ 
ester  to  Troy,  and  his  efforts  there  were  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  most  powerful  outiiourlng  of  the  Spirit. 
My  late  father-in-law,  Mr^  Ai^n  G.  Phelps, 
became  deeply  impressed  with  tlie  feeling  that 
a  great  blessing  would  follow  if  Mr.  Finney 
could  be  induced  to  come  to  New  York,  but 
found  his  pastor,  Dr.  Spring,  as  well  as  other 
prominent  ministers,  doubtful  of  the  propriety 
of  introducing  a  man  into  their  pulpits  about 
whom  there  was  so  much  said  and  such  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  existed.  Still,  feeling  it  a  duty, 
he  invited  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reman  of  Troy,  Dr. 
Aiken  of  Utica,  Dr.  Lansing  of  Auburn,  with 
Mr.  Finney,  to  come  to  his  house,  then  No.  32 
Cliff  street,  for  consultation.  I  shall  never  fot- 
get  this  occasion.  The  interview  lasted  for 
several  days.  This  was  in  the  Fall  of  1828. 
Such  prayers  I  had  never  heard  before.  These 
men  had  all  come  from  the  influence  of  those 
wonderful  revivals,  and  were  filled  with  the 
Spirit.  Each  afternoon  was  spent  as  a  season 
of  si)ecial  prayer  for  divine  dfrection,  and  sev¬ 
eral  earnest  Christian  men,  officers  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  in  the  city,  were  invited  to 
be  present.  The  remarks  and  prayers  of  these 
ministers  deeply  impressed  us  all.  As  it  was 
decided  best  for  Mr.  Finney  to  come  to  New 
York,  Mr.  Phelps  invited  him  to  come  with  his 
wife  and  child  to  his  house.  In  the  meantime 
efforts  were  made  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
commence  tlie  meetings.  The  old  Vandewater- 
street  church  was  then  unoccupied,  and  it  was 
engaged  till  a  better  place  could  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Finney  came  in  the  early  Spring  of  1829, 
and  commenced  his  work  there  to  crowded 
houses  and  with  (‘vident  effect.  During  the 
early  Summer,  the  church  which  had  been  built 
by  the  Universalists  at  the  corner  of  Prince 
and  Marion  streets,  was  to  be  sold  under  fore¬ 
closure  of  mortgage,  and  though  then  very  far 
up  town,  it  was  decided  to  pmrchase  it,  and  Mr. 
Plielps  bid  it  off  for  the  amount  of  the  mort¬ 
gage,  and  had  it  fitted  up.  The  basement,  a 
fine  large  one,  had  never  been  finished,  and 
was  used  by  a  neighboring  brewer  as  a  cellar 
for  storing  his  casks ;  but  when  converted  into 
a  lecture-room,  it  became  one  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  places  I  ever  enjoyed.  Here  Mr.  Finney 
preached  for  some  year  and  a  half,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  very  large  num¬ 
bers  were  hopefully  converted,  joined  our  dif¬ 
ferent  churches,  and  became  active,  useful 
members.  In  order  to  meet  tiSf  great  desire  to 
hear  him  and  to  get  further  dowm  town,  Arthur 
and  Lewis  Tappan,  David  Hale,  and  others, 
purchased  and  fitted  up  for  him  the  Chatham- 
street  chapel. 

It  was  at  such  a  time,  when  many  were  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  with  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  it  was  proposed  to  start  a  new  fam¬ 
ily  pajier,  that  should  have  nothing  in  it  which 
should  divert  the  mind  on  the  Sabbath  to  world¬ 
ly  matters;  business  advertisements  were  not 
to  be  inserted.  A  meeting  was  called  at  the 
office  of  25ephaniah  Platt,  at  the  corner  of  Ex¬ 
change  Place  and  New  street,  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  gentlemen,  among  whom  I  remember 
Anson  G.  Phelps,  Arthur  Tappan,  Lewis  Tap- 
pan,  Z.  Platt,  Mr.  Betts,  and  Rev.  Noah  C.  Sax¬ 
ton  and  myself.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolv¬ 
ed  to  start  such  a  paper;  and  as  Mr.  Finney, 
Mr.  Nettleton,  and  Mr.  Saxton  were  all  evan¬ 
gelists,  it  was  determined  to  give  it  that  name 
— particularly  as  It  was  to  be  the  advocate  of 
Revivals,  which  were  then  doing  so  much  to 
build  up  the  Church,  and  to  be  the  advocate  of 
Temperance  and  Anti-slavery. 

A  subscription  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  was 
raised,  and  Mr.  Saxton,  who  had  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  an  associate  with  Mr.  Nettleton,  and 
had  by  himself  been  at  work  in  Eastern  Con¬ 
necticut  with  very  marked  effect,  but  had  bro¬ 
ken  down,  and  was  then  suffering  from  recent 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  was  engaged  to  edit 
the  new  paper,  and  Mr.  Platt  was  to  manage 
the  finances,  and  a  Mr.  Beach  to  take  charge 
of  the  general  business,  getting  subscribers, 
sending  off  papers,  &c.  This  it  was  soon  found 
did  not  work,  and  Mr.  Z.  Platt  and  Mr,  O.  E. 
Huntington,  a  Yale  graduate  (and  then  my 
l)artner  in  the  dry  goods  business  under  the 
firm  of  Huntington  &  Dodge),  concluded  to 
take  the  paper,  and  formed  a  copartnership  for 
the  purpose,  and  employed  an  agent  to  man¬ 
age  for  them ;  but  in  1832  all  business  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  cholera,  and  they  became  tired 
of  the  management  and  sold  out  the  oonoern 
to  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt.  From  that  time  I  have 
no  doubt  you  have  the  entire  history  up  to  this 
fiftieth  year. 


and  they  are  brethren  indeed  to  a  noble  host 
of  the  elect  of  Christ  who  have  finished  their 
oourse,  counting  all  their  lives  long  “  nothing 
little  or  great  except  the  doing  His  will.’’ 


I  more  in  number  than  the  sand.  To  some  of 
{  course  the  special  interest  of  the  occasion  was 
I  because  of  its  memories.  One  old  farmer  told 
I  how  he  had  attended  every  sunrise  prayer- 
!  meeting  from  the  Very  beginning,  sixty  years 
j  ago.  Some  smiled  as  they  thought  they  had 
'  been  reminded  of  this  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  But  no  matter  for  that.  Bless  his  hon¬ 
est  heart,  his  little  “  speech  ’’  was  just  as  good 
as  it  ever  was,  and  may  be  “warranted  to 
keep  ’’  for  twenty  years  to  come,  if  he  should 
live  so  long.  Others  too  spoke  of  the  old  times, 
long,  long  ago 
women 
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The  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association  of 
Pittsburg  has  appointed  a  Committee  to  confer 
with  similar  Committees  from  the  other  branch¬ 
es  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  vicinity, 
in  order  to  secure  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
approaching  Pan-Presbyterian  Council.  As  a 
preliminary  step,  it  might  be  well  for  the  Firs): 
Reformed  church  of  Pittsburg  to  give  bonds  to 
behave  during  the  stay  in  their  city  of  visitors 
from  abroad.  _  _  _ 

Rev.  P.  de  Veuve  of  Newark,  from  whom  we 
publish  elsewhere  a  letter  on  “Italy  in  Win¬ 
ter,’’  writes  from  Rome,  Dec.  13th :  “  I  expect 
to  remain  in  Italy  until  the  last  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  then  go  to  Egypt.  Rev.  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  of  Paris,  has  agreed  to  meet  me  there 
and  go  with  me  to  Palestine  in  April.  We 
hope  to  have  the  Rev.  Charles  Wood  also,  and 
one  or  two  others,  in  our  party.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  my  health  has  been  thoroughly  restor¬ 
ed  by  my  travels ;  and  I  never  have  felt  so  well 
nor  so  ((nxious  to  work,  in  all  my  ministry. 
Still,  unless  the  Lord  sends  a  call  to  me  over 
the  sea,  I  shall,  after  my  return  from  the  East, 
tarry  awhile  in  England,  and  return  home  late 
next  Summer.  But  I  shall  hold  myself  ready 
to  go  into  the  service  at  once,  if  the  call  comes. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  idling  away 
my  precious  time  in  mere  pleasure  travel,  now 
that  the  Lord  has  restored  my  strength.” 

During  this  week  of  special  prayer,  crowded 
union  meetings  are  being  held  in  St.  Paul’s 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  each  afternoon, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
Rev.  Arthur  Brooks  (Episcopalian)  presided  on 
Monday,  and  the  prayers  and  remarks  were 
very  earnest  and  impressive. 


and  of  the  blessed  men  and 
who  had  died  in  the  faith,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  them  the  memory  of  their  saintly  lives 
and  godly  examples. 

One  especially  insisted  that  the  New  Year 
should  not  be  a  time  of  mourning,  but  of 
gladness.  Had  we  not  experience  enough  of 
the  goodness  of  God  to  inspire  perfect  trust  for 
tlie  future  ? 

“  Why  should  the  children  ol  a  king 
Go  mourning  all  their  days  ?  ” 

He  who  had  crowned  the  past  year  with  His 
goodness,  w’ould  be  with  us  still.  With  hearts 
full  of  memories  of  the  loving  kindnesses  of 
the  Lord,  we  might  advance  into  the  coming 
year  with  confidence  that  He  who  “thus  far 
had  led  us  on  ”  would  guide  us  still. 

And  then  we  sang  a  hymn,  and  the  benedic¬ 
tion  was  pronounced. 

Immediately  began  a  scene  of  general  greet¬ 
ing  and  congratulation.  Every'  man  turned  to 
his  neighbor,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
wished  him  a  happy  New  Year.  If  there  had 
been  among  us  any  one  who  was  soured  by  ex- 
lierience  of  misfortune,  it  seemed  as  if  his 
heart  must  have  been  w'armed  in  the  glow  of 
this  universal  kindness.  All  bitterness  and  ha¬ 
tred  must  have  been  melted  away  by  the  ten¬ 
der  greetings  of  that  hour.  If  any  ha<l  done 
their  neighbors  wrong,  they  must  have  felt 
humbled  and  penitent,  and  in  their  hearts,  if 
not  with  their  lips,  have  made  confession  and 
.sought  forgiveness ;  while  those  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  wrong,  must  have  felt  that  they  could 
forgive,  even  as  they  hoped  to  be  forgiven. 

Was  not  this  a  fitting  way  to  begin  the 
New  Year — ^a  fresh  inniod  of  existence  given  to 
us  by  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  our  beipg? 
Before  us  it  stretches  away  through  all  its 
months— a  long  expanse,  with  undiscovered 
scenes,  bringing  new  possibilities  of  activity,  of 
usefulness,  and  of  enjoyment.  As  I  looked  out 
of  the  window  this  morning,  and  saw  the  earth 
covered  with  its  mantle  of  white,  I  thought,  so 
lies  before  us  the  coming  year— all  clean  and 
pure  as  untrodden  snow— a  year  as  yet  unstain¬ 
ed  by  sin.  It  lies  before  us  a  boundless  plain, 
motionless  and  still,  because  not  yet  stirred 
with  life,  but  soon  to  be  trampled  by  hurrying 
feet,  to  be  the  scene  of  human  passion,  of  wick¬ 
edness  and  woe.  Who  can  venture  into  such  a 
future,  with  its  jxissibilities  of  suffering  as  well 
as  of  joy,  without  humbly  committing  himself 
to  the  guidance  of  One  who  is  stronger  and 
wiser  than  he  ? 

We  cjinnot  look  forward  without  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty,  if  not  of  anxiety.  What  is  before 
us  is  all  unknown.  We  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  The  entrance  on  a  new  year 
is  like  embarking  on  a  voyage.  We  launch 
out  into  the  deep.  We  sail  away  into  new  lati¬ 
tudes  and  longitudes.  Each  day  we  look  around 
on  a  new  horizon.  A  new  sky  is  over  our  head, 
a  new  earth  is  under  our  feet.  But  wherever 
we  go,  life  is  there,  and  duty  is  there ;  and  if 
death  should  be  there,  we  may  say,  with  the 
staunch  old  English  Admiral,  “  Heaven  is  as 
near  by  sea  as  by  land.”  Best  of  all,  God  is 
there,  and  we  are  safe  so  long  as  we  keep  close 
to  Him.  As  we  have  now  begun,  so  may  we  end 
the  year,  with  God.  H.  M.  F. 
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Baptism  of  the  How-born  Tear. 

Stockbrldge,  Mass.,  Jan.  1, 1880. 

Up  among  these  hills  there  prevailed  fifty 
years  ago  a  custom,  which  is  among  the  earli¬ 
est  memories  of  my  childhood — of  holding  a 
prayer-meeting  at  sunrise  on  the  first  morning 
of  the  New  Year.  They  did  not  keep  “  watch- 
night  ” :  for  the  good  country  folk  went  to  bed 
as  early  and  regularly  as  if  the  curfew-bell 
tolled  the  hour  for  them  to  cover  their  fires 
and  put  out  their  lights.  But  thqy  were  up  be¬ 
times,  and  when  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
gleamed  across  the  snow— for  the  sun  was  not 
yet  risen— the  jingle  of  their  sleigh-bells  was 
heard,  as  they  came  riding  in  from  all  quarters 
to  the  place  of  meeting. 

There  was  an  old  colored  man  who  was  the  bell¬ 
ringer.  He  was  a  noted  character  in  the  town, 
for  his  keen  wit  as  w’ell  as  his  simple  piety.  A 
relic  of  the  Revolution,  he  brought  home  from 
his  camp-life  some  bad  habits.  But  the  grace 
of  God  took  hold  of  him,  and  he  became  as  a 
little  child,  and  never  did  a  more  humble  dis¬ 
ciple  sit  at  the  Master’s  feet.  The  discipline  of 
the  army  had  taught  him  the  virtue  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  having  been  the  “body-servant  ”  of 
Kosciusko,  he  now  became,  as  it  were,  a  “  body- 
servant  ”  of  the  Lord.  From  that  time  old 
Agrippa  was  constant  at  the  house  of  prayer, 
and  not  infrequently  led  the  devotions.  His 
petitions  were  iieculiar  (as  when  he  prayed  that 
every  tub  might  stand  on  its  own  bottom),  but 
still  they  had  the  merit  of  simplicity,  and  ev¬ 
erybody  knew  what  he  meant ;  and  uttered  as 
they  were  with  a  trembling  voice,  no  one  doubt¬ 
ed  that  they  went  straight  upwards.  This  aged 

111  on  New  Year’s  morning, 
the  whole  town  should  hear, 
ty  air  came  its  clear,  sharii 
r  the  hills  and  through  all 
s;  and  the  pines  that  had 
light  long  on  the  mountain 
I  as  if  with  the  first  dawning 
t  stirring  in  their  leaves  the 
The  place  of  meeting  was 
the  old  Academy.  Up  the 
young  and  old,  gray-haired 
ildren — ^the  generation  that 
stage  side  by  side  with  the 
3  ooming  on.  Ah  me!  how 
low  they  sang!  Sweet  was 
I  at  the  breaking  of  the  day. 
ng  from  the  snow,  as  it  was 
t  beams  of  the  morning  sun, 
f  the  incense  that  went  up 
}d  forms  and  humble  hearts, 
of  the  new-born  year— a  fit 
beginning  of  the  months  that  were  to  follow, 
and  of  ,prei>aration  for  whatever  of  joy  or  of 
sorrow  they  might  bring. 

As  I  look  back  through  the  long  track  of 
years,  and  try  to  recall  the  scene,  I  ask  myself. 
Where  now  are  those  men  and  women  with 
white  hairs— the  forms  so  much  revered,  so 
tenderly  beloved?  Shall  I  say  with  Tyndall,  in 
grand,  majestic  phrase,  that  they  are  “  faded 
like  morning  clouds  into  the  infinite  azure  of 
the  past  ”  ?  No,  they  have  not  “  faded  into 
azure,”  or  been  lost  in  “  the  vast  and  wandering 
air.”  Nor  have  they  even  sunk  away  in  the 
glory  of  the  golden  sunset  that  lingers  so  long 
above  yon  Western  hills.  They  still  exist,  not 
as  clouds,  but  as  spirits,  shining  ones  that  have 
gone  before,  and  that  are  now  without  fault  be¬ 
fore  the  throne  of  God. 

C!oming  here  to  sjiend  the  New  Year,  where  I 
have  not  been  at  this  season  since  I  entered 
College,  it  was  pleasant  to  find,  in  the  change 
of  other  things,  that  this  beautiful  custom  still 
remained.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  little  fall¬ 
ing  off  from  the  strictness  of  the  olden  time, 
for  then  it  was  literally  a  sunrise  prayer-meet¬ 
ing,  while  now  it  was  not  held  till  8  o’clock. 
But  for  all  that,  it  was  in  the  early  morning — 
the  first  hour  iierhaiis  that  all  could  be  abroad 
—the  first  full  waking  hour  of  this  new  period 
of  our  existence.  No  worldly  care  had  yet  in¬ 
truded  on  the  virgin  year— no  “  inferior  things  ” 
had  come  in  to  distract  our  thoughts.  The  first 
fresh,  pure,  calm  hour  was  given  to  God.  The 
old  Academy  has  disappeared,  but  near  by  is 
a  handsome  Town  Library,  of  stone,  erected 
by  one  of  our  generous  citizens,  in  which  also 
there  is  an  upper  room,  set  apart  to  prayer 
and  praise.  Looking  around,  I  saw  many  of 
the  old  familiar  faces— not  those  to  which  I  look¬ 
ed  up  with  such  awe  when  a  child,  but  those 
of  the  next  generation,  which  had  become  famil¬ 
iar  in  later  years.  The  room  was  full.  Meeting 
at  such  a  place  and  such  an  hour,  with  the  old 
memories  stealing  upon  us,  how  sweetly  sound¬ 
ed  the  words  of  the  Psalms :  “  Lord,  thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations  ” ; 
“  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  whence 
oometh  my  help.”  Professor  Pratt  of  Williams 
College,  who  has  been  our  acting  (lastor  for  the 
last  year,  said  a  few  words,  and  then  left  it  to 
others.  There  was  not  much  to  say.  The  les¬ 
son  was  in  the  occasion  itself,  in  the  fact  that 
we  had  come  to  this  point  of  time— the  jwint 
of  meeting  of  the  opening  and  the  deiiarting 
year,  when  at  the  same  moment  we  could  say 
welcome  and  farewell.  As  we  looked  back¬ 
ward,  we  thought  of  all  the  way  in  which  God 
had  led  us  through  the  year  that  vras  ended ; 
of  His  blessings  to  our  country ;  how  He  had 
chased  away  our  fears  and  anxieties ;  how  in 
place  of  dark  days  and  hard  times,  there  had 
come  the  sunshine  of  prosperity;  and  in  our 
private,  personal  histories,  many  thought 
within  themselves  that  His  mercies  had  been 


A  society  called  “  The  New  West  Education 
C!ommission  ”  has  been  organized  in  Chici^o. 
Its  object  is  the  establishment  of  Christian 
schools  in  destitute  places,  especially  in  the 
Territories.  The  President  of  the  commission 
is  the  Rev.  Dr,  F.  A.  Noble. 


Prof.  J.  Leonard  Corning  will  deliver  a  series 
of  finely  illustrated  lectures  before  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Art  on  successive  Tuesday  evenings, 
begiuuing  with  January  13th.  The  series  wUl 
consist  of  five  lectures,  which  will  be  held  in 
Association  Hall.  “Athens :  Its  Glory  and  its 
Ruins,”  is  the  first  of  the  attractive  series. 

The  144'  students  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  this  city  are  all  college  graduates 
save  five,  and  come  from  the  following  among 
other  institutions :  11  are  graduates  of  Yale,  12 
of  Hamilton,  11  of  Princeton,  14  of  Lafayette, 
and  8  of  Williams^ 

Busy  with  his  articles  in  Scribner’s  Magazine 
on  The  Culture  of  Small  Fruits,  our  friend, 
Mr.  Roe,  did  not  complete  a  serial  last  year,  as 
had  been  his  wont  for  several  seasons  previous. 
“  Without  a  Home  ”  is  partly  written,  but  will 
not  be  put  to  press,  probably,  before  next  Fall. 
Meantime  the  seven  books  already  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  continue  to  be  called  for.  The  first  two 
published  have  reached  their  thirtieth  thou¬ 
sand.  “A  Face  Illumined  ”  has  exhausted  four 
editions  since  August,  and  sold  22,000'  ftud'  Up¬ 
ward  in  a  little  more  than  one  year.  “  Near  to 
Nature’s  Heart  ”  is  in  its  twenty-fourth ;  “  From 
Jest  to  Earnest,”  its  twenty-seventh;  “What 
Can  She  Do?”  twenty-first;  “The  Knight  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,”  in  its  twenty-third, 
thousand.  Within  the  month  last  past,  new 
editions  of  six  out  of  these  seven  volumes  were 
put  to  press.  So  Mr.  Roe’s  publishers,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  inform  us. 

A  large  number  of  extra  copies  of  the  “  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  ”  for  January  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be 
called  for  by  the  churches,  either  in  permanent 
subscriptions  or  as  specimen  copies.  At  the 
present  circulation,  the  magazine  will  scarcely 
pay  at  the  cheap  rates  afforded ;  but  a  60  per 
cent,  addition  in  circulation  would  so  reduce 
the  cost  per  copy,  that  the  magazine  may  be 
kept  up  on  its  present  basis,  and  even  make 
further  improvements.  Great  effort  is  being  put 
forth  to  make  it  satisfactory  and  instructive. 
It  only  needs  the  cooperation  of  pastors  and 
others,  and  the  patronage  of  the  churches. 


A  WORTHY  MOTTO  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

One  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  our  trip  to 
Chicago  and  vicinity  some  months  since,  was  a 
visit  paid  to  Racine  College.  The  institution  is 
not  a  very  conspicuous  one,  even  among  its 
rivals  of  that  region.  Its  aim  is  not  general, 
but  special— the  education  of  a  ministry  for  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Its  head  was  really  more 
conspicuous  than  the  institution  he  served — 
perhaps  we  should  say  “  husbanded,”  for  Dr. 
DeKoven  was  unmarried,  save  as  he  was  united 
to  this  college  by  bands  that  could  not  be 
broken.  As  its  Warden,  he  bore  on  his  should¬ 
ers  the  hourly  care  and  government  of  the 
college,  and  served  in  one  or  another  of  its 
posts  as  instructor  as  exigency  required.  Some¬ 
thing  of  a  ritualist,  at  least  holding  tenaciously 
to  what  are  iKipularly  known  as  “  high-church  ” 
doctrines,  there  was  yet  something  generous, 
manly,  and  most  winning  in  the  man  himself, 
and  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  habitual  and 
cheerful  self-sacrifice  therein,  were  admirable 
-never  obtruded,  yet  too  constant  and  press¬ 
ing  to  be  concealed.  As  compared  with  the 
Presidents  of  some  of  our  larger  colleges,  his 
position  was  a  humble  one ;  and  not  less  so,  to 
the  superficial  eye,  when  contrasted  with  posi¬ 
tions  “of  emolument  and  honor”  that  were 
fairly  ojien  to  him  in  his  own  Church.  We 
did  not  quite  understand  it,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  Here  was  the  first  preacher  (Phillips 
Brooks  perhaps  excepted)  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  by  all  odds  the  finest  debater 
and  platform  speaker  on  the  floor  of  the 
Episcoiml  General  Convention,  and  the  well- 
nigh  successful  candidate  for  the  bishop¬ 
ric  of  the  Diocese  of  Illinois,  left  to 
plod  his  way  in  an  ill-requited  and  most 
laborious  position ;  one  much  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  than  his  talents  might  justly  lead  him  to 
aspire  to.  But  it  has  been  made  apparent  since 
the  death  of  Dr.  DeKoven  that  he  was  really 
content  in  his  work. 


DEATH  OF  BEV.  ALBEBT  BUSHHELL,  D.D. 

Another  martyr  has  fallen  to  the  cause  of 
Missions  in  Africa.  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell  died  at 
Sierra  Leone  on  the  2d  of  December.  As  our 
readers  know,  he  had  siient  the  last  year  in 
this  country,  to  carry  through  the  printing  of 
his  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  language  of 
the  people  of  his  Mission  at  the  Gaboon,  and 
left  several  months  ago  to  return  to  Africa. 
He  was  in  very  delicate  health,  and  those  who 
parted  with  him  then,  did  so  with  the  feeling 
that  they  should  not  see  him  again.  But  he 
was  so  eager  for  the  work  to  which  he  had 
given  his  life,  that  he  could  not  remain  here 
longer.  Only  last  week  we  published  a  letter 
from  him,  dated  at  the  island  of  Madeira,  from 
which  he  was  the  next  day  to  embark  for  the 
Gaboon.  The  physician  had  “  earnestly  ob¬ 
jected  ”  to  his  going,  and  warned  him  of  his 
danger,  but  finally  gave  a  reluctant  consent, 
holding  out  the  hope  that  if  he  could  not  bear 
the  climate  of  equatorial  Africa,  he  might  re¬ 
turn  to  Madeira,  and  there  continue  his  trans¬ 
lations  and  preparation  of  books  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  his  poor  African  people.  A  letter  from 
Sierra  Leone,  just  received  at  the  Mission 
House,  tells  the  sequel : 

Consalato  United  States.  I 
Sierra  Leone,  7  December,  1879. ) 

/Sir— I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Albert 
Bushnell,  D.D.,  on  the  evening  of  December  2d,  at  11 : 30, 
shortly  after  arrival  of  8.  8.  “  Ambriz  ”  at  81erra  Leone. 
The  funeral  took  place  the  following  day  at  4  P.  M. 

Mrs.  Bushnell  and  Miss  Cameron  went  to  the  grave, 
and  they  then  proceeded  in  the  “Ambriz  ”  on  their  way 
to  Ghiboon  on  the  4th. 

I  am  respectfully  yours, 

JuDBON  A.  Lewis,  U.  S.  Consul. 

So  falls  this  true  soldier  on  the  field.  It  may 
well  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  some  who  arc 
dwelling  at  ease  at  home  to  remember  that 
one  reason  which  urged  Dr.  Bushnell  to  return, 
even  when  his  health  was  not  sufficient  for  it, 
was  that  he  could  not  find  in  all  our  churches 
a  single  man  to  go  and  take  his  place.  Is  there 
not  some  young  man  in  our  seminaries  who 
will  now  step  forward  from  the  ranks,  and  vol¬ 
unteer  to  take  up  the  standard  which  this  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Cross  has  laid  down  ? 


oung  men  or  talent  ana  eUuca-  iiegroes  of  Georgia  are  steadily  imi>rov- 

0  an  interest  in  ixilitics  is  partly  condition.  They  have  added  39,309 

le  statement  of  a  candidate  for  a  to  their  landed  firoiierty  during,  the  year, 

tiis  city  lai®  election.  The  making  a  total  of  541,199  acres  owned  by  them, 
fice  for  which  he  was  nominated  their  taxable  proiierty  amounts  to  a  total 
the  party  managers  demanded  $6,182,398— an  increase  of  $67,523  in  one  year, 
or  election  expenses.  He  sub-  j  ^kia,  too,  in  spite  of  a  depreciation  in  the 
demand,  and  paid  the  money,  yaiy^  Qf  gome  kinds  of  i»roi)erty.  This  is  not 
3  salary,  in  advance,  and  after  y^ealth,  but  it  is  an  encouraging  step  towards 

t  elected .  _  prosperity,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  few 

stimated  that  it  costs  the  Gov-  years  ago  most  of  these  negroes  were  chattel 

twenty-five  hundred  dollars  and  ela'^^es.  _  _ 

[  an  Indian !  Now  it  is  estimated  Rev.  William  Sear  Is,  now  and  for  some  years 
it  350,000  Indians  left  m  the  Uni-  worthy  chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  at 
this  rate  it  would  cost  700,0M  ^^lJ^^•n,  has  prepared  a  lecture  on  “Life 
00,000  to  settle  the  Indian  prob-  j^mong  Criminals  and  its  Lessons,”  which  haa 
ay.  It  would  be  interesting  to  highly  spoken  of  wherever  delivered.  He 

h  it  would  cost  to  train  every  In-  unusual  opportunities  to  make  it  in- 

[rl  to  useful  Industry,  and  make  gtimetive  and  valuable  in  the  direction  of  hu- 
f  them.  mane  and  reformatory  suggestion.  • 

lent  in  Ohio  writes:  “Since  I  gy  invitation  of  the  Session  of  the  First 
nistcr  I  have  read  The  Observer  church  of  Utica,  Prof.  Hopkins  of  Auburn 
The  Independent  for  the  same  delivered  a  memorial  discourse  last  Sabbath 
I  read  The  American  Presby-  evening  before  the  united  congregations  of  the 
Its  entire  life,  and  The  Church  on  <;jje  life  and  character  of  Bev.  Dr.  Fow- 
3rald  and  Presbyter  for  twenty-  jer.  We  notice  that  Rev.  Dr.  Knox  of  Elmira, 

[  have  also  read  The  Advance,  i^  ^  sermon  on  the  dead  of  1879,  of  that  oongre- 
nd  Banner  and  Witness  enough  gation,  also  paid  a  just  and  eloquent  tribute  to 
[uainted  with  them.  But  The  kig  predecessor.  Dr.  Fowler. 

s  done  more  to  tone  my  poor  — - 

assist  me  in  settling  great  ques-  The  late  Dr.  James  B.  Gould,  by  his  will,  left 
irouse  me  to  something  like  a  to  his  executors  in  trust  the  house  and  lot 
and  manly  courage,  than  any  in  Rome,  recently  purchased  by  him  for  an 
rer  read.  And  I  have  no  hesita-  industrial  school  for  Italian  children.  This  the 
hat  I  regard  The  Evangelist  as  testator  does  in  memorj’  of  his  beloved  wife, 
us  paper  that  is  published,  and  Emily  Bliss  Gould,  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
liare  with  the  greatest  reluctance  the  success  of  the  school.  He  also  provides 
it  pain.”  that  in  case  of  failure  to  obtain  a  good  title  to 

- -  proiierty,  his  executors  shall  set  ai>art,  out 

informs  us  that  the  Board  of  j^e  estate,  $25,000  for  the  purixise  of  buying 
n  need  of  money .  This  not  for  qj  building  such  a  school. 

but  for  its  distinctive  missionary  — - - — 

i  work.  The  Board  is  not  war-  Mr.  George  W’.  Pratt  of  the  Corning  Journal 
ling  into  debt  lor  any  purpose,  is  an  excellent  and  exemplary  man ;  his  moral 
ence  calls  for  its  excellent  cur-  repute  is  so  good  indeed  that  several  neighbor- 
— lor  books,  tracts,  catechisms,  ing  editors  of  opposite  ixilittcs  are  inclined  to 
jhool  papers— have  to  be  refused  use  it  lor  antithetical  or  other  purposes.  He 
at  this  season  when  they  should  protests,  however,  that  he  is  not  a  “  Deacon,” 
rwarded.  This  ought  not  so  to  and  adds  that  it  is  “  a  singularly  suggestive  fact 
is,  coming  from  Texas,  Colorado,  that  the  Church  has  never  sought  to  overcome 
II,  the  coal  regions  ol  Pennsylva-  our  reluctance  lor  an  ecclesiastical  official  porf- 
here,  are  a  good  sign,  and  the  tion,  and  we  thus  have  been  spared  the  neces- 
Id  enable  the  Board  to  respond  sity  of  declining.”  He  cites  the  case  of  “  Dea- 
ooth  promptness  and  liberality,  con  Richard  Smith  ”  with  a  shiver,  and  assures 
1  that  the  Board  will  “  endeavor  the  waiting  editors  that  they  “will  never  have 
’  dollar  received  do  the  greatest  the  agreeable  opportunity  thus  to  indirectly 
nt  of  good  among  the  destitute  make  a  thrust  at  Church  organizations,  as 
We  trust  that  this  call  will  be  though  the  lay  officials  were  ol  questionable 
ded.  I  veracity  or  of  flexible  virtue.” 


His  fine  powers  were 
l>erlectly  controlled,  and  dedicated  to  the  seiwice 
of  God  and  His  Church,  in  a  real  consecration 
quite  apart  and  in  fresh  contrast  from  much 
of  a  hazy  sort  which  passes  under  that  name. 
We  should  probably  never  have  become  aware 
of  the  extent  and  vigor  of  this  sentiment  ol  the 
eloquent  and  iiopular  high  Ciiurchman,  had 
not  pr.  Morgan  Dix,  his  fellow-student  and 
subsequent  life-long  admiring  friend,  first  pro¬ 
vided  a  position  especially  for  Dr.  DeKoven, 
“  one  next  himself  ”  in  Trinity  Church,  (as  we 
learn  from  his  preface  to  a  just  published  vol¬ 
ume  of  Dr.  DeKoven’s  sermons,)  and  then  invit¬ 
ed  him  to  it  in  the  most  urgent  terms.  All  things 
considered,  we  should  have  supposed  such  an 
Invitation  would  have  proved  irresistible.  Hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  jxipular  talents  of  the  humble 
Warden,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  was  not  construed 
6is  obviously  Providential.  Not  so,  however.  It 
was  respectfully,  yea  carefully  and  prayerfully 
considered,  and  .then  declined !  These  were 
among  the  notable  words  used  in  putting  aside 
this  glittering  prospect,  hardly  second  to  any 
other  in  the  gift  of  the  Episcopal  Church : 

“  1  have  no  doubt  as  to  zuy  duty  in  this  matter,  nor  do 
1  write  thus,  as  if  regretting  what  I  felt  I  must  do.  I 
was  not  weighing  this  opportunity  of  usefulness  and 
that,  and  trying  to  determine  which  was  the  greater. 
It  was  only  what,  on  the  whole,  seemed  intrusted  to  me 
by  Him  to  whom  there  is  nothing  little  or  great  except 
the  doing  His  will.” 

Had  not  Dr.  Dix  rescued  these  few  sentences, 
worthy  to  be  engraved  on  enduring  brass,  from 
the  privacy  of  his  correspondence,  we  should 
never  have  known  this  man  whom  he  may  well 
be  proud  to  call  his  friend.  They  are  the  true 
key  to  his  career,  and  before  them  all  pre¬ 
conceived  prejudices  give  way,  and  we  honor 
his  service  and  memory.  And,  moreover,  we 
here  repeat  them  as  an  inspiration  and  motto 
for  the  new  year,  for  the  new  decade,  for  all 
true  ministers  of  Christ,  who  are  seeing  hard 
and  perhaps  ill-requited  service.  It  is  not  a 
small,  if  an  obscure  service,  they  are  rendering ; 


In  thinking  of  that  time  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  iioured  out  on  the  church¬ 
es,  oh !  how  I  long  once  more  to  witness  such 
days.  May  God  help  you  to  stir  up  the  readers 
of  your  journal  to  work  and  pray  for  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  all  our  churches. 
Very  truly  yours,  Wm.  E.  Dodge. 

226  Madison  avenue. 

Such  is  the  simple  story  of  the  small  begin¬ 
ning  of  what  has  since  had  a  vigorous  growth, 
till  it  has  become  an  established  institution. 
Mr.  Dodge  has  been  engaged  in  many  great 
undertakings  during  his  life  of  remarkable  ac¬ 
tivity  and  success,  but  perhaps  he  never  did 
anything  which  he  can  look  back  upon  with 
more  satisfaction,  than  when  he  assisted  in 
planting  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  which  has 
grown  to  be  such  a  goodly  tree.  Probably  he 
did  not  look  ever  to  see  it  developed  into  what 
it  has  since  become.  But  in  this  it  has  only 
obeyed  the  law  of  growth,  which  has  affected 
other  things.  The  city  has  ^own,  the  country 
has  grown,  the  Church  has  grown,  and  so  must 
grow  a  religious  journal  which  presumes  to  re¬ 
flect  the  inner  life  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  in 
some  degree  the  outer  life  of  the  world. 

The  first  Evangelist  was  patterned  on  a  very 
small  scale,  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  was  a 
small  sheet ;  and  as  to  its  contents,  it  was  little 
more  than  a  weekly  tract,  being  taken  up  large¬ 
ly  with  doctrinal  discussions,  and  narratives  of 
protracted  meetings,  and  defence  of  the  “  new 
measures  ”  that  were  employed.  Important  as 
these  were,  they  were  not  the  only  things  to  be 
considered,  especially  if  one  was  to  lift  up  his 
such  regard.  These  and  others  pray  with  all  eyes  on  the  whole  mighty  harvest-field  of  the 
their  hearts  that  many  years  of  usefulness  and  world.  The  country  was  growing  with  great 
full  strength  may  yet  remain  to  him.  rapidity.  New  States  and  Territories  were 


Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  of  the  University-jilace 
church  has  been  laid  aside  from  his  pulpit ! 
just  at  a  time  when  both  he  and  his  large  con¬ 
gregation  were  looking  forward  to  his  Winter’s 
labors  with  interest  and  expectation  of  great 
gootl.  Not  (luite  well  in  the  early  Spring,  and 
indeed  for  some  time  previous,  he  yielded  to  the 
advice  of  his  physicians  and  the  loving  sugges¬ 
tions  of  his  friends  and  people,  and  took  a  long 
vacation,  returning  to  his  pulpit  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath  of  October.  Browned  with  outdoor  life  in 
the  Maine  woods,  and  apparently  fully  recov¬ 
ed,  and  indeed  saying  as  much  in  reply  to 
inquiries,  it  was  yet  evident  that  his  former 
elasticity  and  excellent  health  and  spirits  were 
not  quite  restored.  He  engaged  actively  in  his 
work,  however,  and  preached  for  six  Sabbaths 
before  giving  up  to  the  attack  of  what  soon 
proved  to  be  typhoid  fever.  This  has  now  con¬ 
tinued  for  thirty-seven  days,  abating  favorably 
of  late,  so  that  it  is  hoiied  that,  with  great  pru¬ 
dence,  all  danger  is  over.  This  announcement 
will  remove  an  impression  given  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery  on  Monday  that  he  was  no 
better.  That  report  we  learn  on  inquiry  to  be 
!  wholly  unauthorized.  On  the  contrary,  he 
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The  ladies  of  the  First  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  Brooklyn,  have  called  a 
Conference  of  Christian  Workers,  to  meet  in 
their  rooms  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  building,  comer  Fulton  avenue  and 
Gallatin  place,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  lath,  13th,  and  14th  of  January. 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Charles 
Cullis  of  Boston,  and  other  eminent  Christian 
leaders,  are  expected  to  take  part ;  and  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  denominations  are  affectionately 
invited  to  be  present,  and  join  in  the  dlicuesion 
of  plane  of  work  and  questions  connected  with 
suooees  or  tailiue,  and  to  seek  a  deeper  conse¬ 
cration,  as  well  as  a  fuller  spiritual  baptism,  as 
prepcu*ation  for  any  work  to  which  the  Lord 
may  be  calling  them.  The  Conference  will 
open  on  Monday  evening,  and  continue  through 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  morning  sessions 
being  devoted  to  devotional  exercises  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  work,  the  afternoons  to  Bible  read¬ 
ings,  and  the  evenings  to  mass  meetings  in  dif¬ 
ferent  churches,  when  addresses  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  well  known  speakers.  The  call  is  sign¬ 
ed,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Johnson,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Winslow,  and  Mrs.  L. 
M.  Reynolds.  _ _ 

Bev.  Mr.  Matthews  of  Onarga,  Ill.,  the  good 
worker  among  prisoners,  has  distributed  2,300,- 
000  pages  of  reading  matter  during  the  last  year 
in  the  prisons  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  California,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The  railroads 
give  free  transportation  both  to  him  and  what 
he  carries,  and  the  great  good  he  does  is  evinced 
by  the  gratitude  of  the  prisoners. 


The  Oneida  Community  now  give  out  that 
twenty  marriages  have  taken  place  since  the 
abandonment  of  the  “  mixed  ”  system.  These, 
with  twenty-five  couples  who  had  become  mem¬ 
bers  after  wedlock,  make  forty-five  married 
couples.  The  population  of  the  Community  is 
299, 57  of  whom  are  children  under  ten,  and  26 
young  people  under  twenty.  One  member  is 
over  ninety  years  of  age;  5  over  eighty;  26 
over  seventy;  57  over  sixty;  97  over  fifty; 
143  over  forty;  191  over  thirty;  and  216  over 
twenty. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Earle  has  been  invited  to  la¬ 
bor  in  Coming.  The  invitation  is  extended  by 
several  pastors,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  be  re¬ 
leased  from  Beading,  Mass.,. he  is  expected 
there.  _ _ 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  of  conduct  to  do  what 
you  think  Christ  would  do  were  He  placed  in 
your  circunastanoes. 

Money  has  been  received  at  The  Evangelist 
office  as  follows :  For  the  relief  of  the  Nestori- 
ans— Rev.  P.  P.  Nemo  and  children,  $3 ;  Rev.  J. 
N.  Ketcham,  $2 ;  from  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Alien-street  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school 
of  this  city,  $10. 

iHCnlsUts  anir 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

South  Boiton. — At  the  close  of  afternoon  service 
last  Sabbath  at  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  pastor,  Bev.  W.  H.  Sybrandt,  explained  to  the 
congregation  the  method  they  are  now  working  on 
to  reduce  the  debt  of  nearly  S13,000,  which  is  to 
clear  off  everything  except  the  second  mortgage 
of  $4,500.  He  announced  in  a  touching  manner 
having  received  a  check  for  $600  from  the  late  Mr. 
Ward  of  Hartford,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
also  $200  from  Dr.  Donald  Kennedy  in  addition  to 
$300  of  a  former  promise ;  $150  from  G.  W.  W. 
Dove  of  Andover,  and  $25  from  Dr.  Hodge  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  which  with  amounts  added  at  that  service, 
gives  $1126  to  the  debt  fund.  To  accomplish 
leir  object  they  are  still  in  need  of  about  $1300, 
^d  as  several  subscriptions  are  conditional,  they 
to  friends  outside  to  come  to  their  help  now, 
^.xing  they  have  done  their  very  utmost  to  save 
Lohurch. 

NEW  YORK. 

,  Tork. — The  Sabbath-school  of  the  Four- 
street  Church  (Bev.  F.  H.  Mariing’s)  is 
^han  ever.  The  close  of  the  year  also 
lecided  increase  of  the  congregation,  not¬ 
hing  the  uptown  tendency  of  the  com- 

turcA. — James  D.  Wilson,  D.D.,  last 
irning  preached  the  eleventh  anni- 
^on  of  his  pastoral  work  with  the  Cen- 
The  church  was  organized  Jan.  8, 
members.  It  has  had  .five  pastors ; 

Drs.  Wm.  Patton,  Wm.  Adams, 
^ood,  James  B.  Dunn,  and  the  pres- 
j.  Dr.  Wilson,  all  of  whom  are  still 
)r.  Patton,  who  died  last  Autumn, 
of  worship  was  In  a  public  school 
|lberry  street,  lor  which  a  rental  of 
paid.  The  building  was  called 
porities  the  Central  schoolhouse, 

Iuggested  the  name  for  the  Central 
ews  were  benches,  and  rented. 
3cupied  pew  No.  1  at  the  rental  of 

i;  and  Eleanor  Demai  occupied 
g  $5.33  per  annum,  the  highest 
ildiog.  In  1821  a  church  edifice 
>x>ome  street,  east  of  Broadway, 
itlon  worshipped  for  forty-five 
imn  of  1866  the  congregation  re- 
^an.  1,  1869,  the  present  pastor 
|ere.  A  new  chapel  was  built  in 
ind  dedicated  Nov.  14,  1869. 
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tor,  Bev.  Henry  T.  Hunter.  The  motion  to  accept 
bis  resignation  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to 
thirty-five.  After  a  long  discussion,  it  was  “  Be- 
Bolved  that  Presbytery  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  church  in  declining  to  accept  Mr.  Hunter’s 
resiguiation."  Hugh  B.  McCauley  and  Edward 
Trumbull  Lea  were  received  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  as  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
William  J.  McKittrick  was  received  as  a  licentiate 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia,  and  Tuesday 
evening,  Jan.  20th,  was  appointed  as  the  time  for 
his  examination  and  ordination  as  an  evangelist 
to  labor  in  Hope  Chapel  (Bev.  Dr.  Crosby’s  church). 
Avenue  C  and  Fourth  street;  Bev.  Alfred  H.  Mo¬ 
ment  to  charge  the  pastor,  and  Bev.  Dr.  Howai'd 
Crosby  to  preach  the  sermon.  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  the  first  Monday  of  next  mont  ?“ 

Watt  Farmi. — Mr.  Willard  Scott,  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Union  Seminary,  has  been  called  to  this 
church. 

Xt.  XImo. — We  understand  that  Bev.  James  W. 
Johnston,  now  of  Colorado,  but  formerly  of  York- 
town,  N.  Y.,  is  supplying  the  Mt.  Kisco  pulpit  for 
a  few  weeks. 

Hew  Bochelle. — This  congregation  has  added 
two  wings  to  their  lecture-room— an  enlargement 
needed,  which  grandly  improves  their  Sunday- 
school  facilities.  One  wing  was  the  donation  of 
Dr.  Albert  Smith. 

Paliiadas. — This  congregation  has  extended  a 
call  to  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Mcllvain.  On  the  20th  ult., 
ten  persons  were  received  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  A  work  of  grace  is  going  on  in  this  com¬ 
munity. 

Lanalngborgh. — The  address  of  Bev.  A.  B.  Bul¬ 
lion,  D.D.,  is  changed  from  Sharon,  Conn.,  to  this 
city. 

UaadiUa. — Bev.  Albert  C.  Bishop,  recently  of 
West  Troy,  is  just  entering  upon  his  work  with 
this  congregation.  Mr.  Bishop  Is  an  earnest,  de¬ 
voted  pastor. 

Forestport. — A  neat  house  of  worship  has  been 
erected  by  this  people  at  a  cost  of  $2,000. 

Sackets  Harbor. — Those  readers  of  TheEvangel- 
IST  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
church,  will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  great  good  for¬ 
tune  which  has  come  to  it  in  the  gift  of  a  beautiful 
chapel  with  all  appropriate  furnishings  In  artistic 
completeness.  Our  friend  Mr.  W.  B.  Camp,  who 
is  superintendent  of  our  Sabbath-school,  seeing 
and  feeling  the  need  of  such  an  addition  to  our 
church  edifice,  and  wishing  to  make  a  permanent 
and  worthy  offering  in  memory  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  this  church,  of  which  he  is  a  devoted 
son,  has  built  for  us  a  chapel  that  commands  tlie 
admiration  of  all.  It  has  been  built  with  the 
greatest  care  from  the  foundation,  and  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Porter  of  Watertown, 
who  preached  the  sermon  and  offered  the  prayer. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  and  walls  are  tastefully  frescoed.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  windows  of  stained  glass  display  Christian  em¬ 
blems,  and  are  severally  named  in  memory  of  ven¬ 
erated  laborers  in  this  field.  The  two  tablets  on 
the  walls  contain  the  names  of  the  pastors  since 
the  beginning  in  1816,  and  of  elders  and  trustees 
at  Important  epochs.  This  generosity  of  Mr. 
Camp  has  led  the  congregation  to  repair,  renovate, 
and  beautify  the  church  edifice,  so  that  now  we 
have  an  attractive  and  commodious  place  for  pub¬ 
lic  and  social  worship,  and  for  our  Sabbath-school 
services.  May  that  work  and  worship  bo  with  the 
divine  blessing.  h. 

SyracuM. — The  Christmas  exereises  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  church  Sabbath-school  were  held 
Sabbath  evening,  Dec.  28th.  A  very  large  audi¬ 
ence  was  In  attendance,  and  the  church  was  hand¬ 
somely  and  appropriately  decorated.  After  the 
opening,  very  Interesting  concert  exercises  were 
had,  when  the  pastor,  Bev.  Norman  Seaver,  D.D., 
delivered  a  stirring  address  on  the  Catechism  and 
the  Bible.  He  supplemented  his  remarks  by  the 
presentation,  on  bis  own  behalf,  of  thirty-two 
handsomely  bound  teachers’  Bibles  to  as  many 
yoimg  people  who  had  committed  the  Shorter  Cat¬ 
echism.  Two  interesting  Incidents  occurred.  One 
was  the  presentation  of  a  library  to  the  infant 
class  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  John  White ;  the  other, 
the  presentation  to  the  pastor  of  elegant  copies  of 
“Picturesque  Europe,”  by  the  officers  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Sabbath-sehool.  The  latter  presenta¬ 
tion  was  accompanied  by  expressions  of  love  and 
gratitude,  which  elicited  a  touching  response  from 
Dr.  Seaver.  The  exercises  of  the  evening  were 
under  the  direction  of  their  efficient  and  devoted 
superintendent,  Charles  P.  Moser. 

Chanmont.— This  congregation  Is  greatly  pros¬ 
pering  under  its  pastor  (Bev.  J.  V.  D.  Shurts). 
The  church  edifice  has  been  repainted,  and  a  fine 
chapel  is  nearly  completed.  A  subscriber,  of  thir¬ 
ty-five  years  to  The  Evangelist,  writes  that 
much  interest  is  manifested  in  all  the  services  of 
the  church. 

Dryden. — The  church  edifice  here  has  been  for 
some  weeks  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  under¬ 
going  repairs,  which  are  finely  progressing,  and 
when  completed  will  transform  It  into  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  house  of  worship.  The  improvements  of 
the  chapel  are  about  completed 

Binghamton.— At  the  parlor  entertainment  New 
Year’s  eve,  given  by  the  West  church.  Dr.  Geo.  F. 
Hand,  on  behalf  of  his  people,  presented  to  the 
pastor,  Bev.  Samuel  Dunham,  the  two  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  In  eight  different  lan¬ 
guages,  published  by  Bagster  A  Sons,  London. 
The  valuable  gift  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
worthy  recipient.  It  is  one  of  many  tokens  of  the 
affectionate  regard  of  the  people  he  has  faithfully 
served  daring  the  past  seven  years. 

Clean. — Mr.  H.  D.  Bennie  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  ruling  elder  in  this  church  by  the  pastor, 
Bev.  Henry  M.  Curtis,  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  old 
year.  A  valuable  accession  to  the  session. 

Lyoni. — The  recent  pew-rentlng  resulted  In  a 
larger  income  than  was  reached  the  previous 
year ;  and  the  society  enters  upon  the  new  year 
with  no  indebtedness,  and  more  than  sufficient 
funds  and  pledges  to  meet  all  current  expenses. 
This,  with  such  an  excellent  pastor  as  Bev.  Dr. 
Wood,  is  abundant  cause  for  the  congratulations 
of  their  friends,  and  the  encouragement  of  their 
members. 

Fowlerville. — The  ladles  of  this  congregation 
gave  a  holiday  festival  in  the  new  building  erect¬ 
ed  by  Dow  &  Co.  for  their  agricultural  works, 
which  was  largely  attended  and  made  very  enjoy¬ 
able  by  the  ordinary  and  some  extraordinary  meth¬ 
ods  adopted.  Proceeds,  $175. 

Saasville. — According  to  his  custom  Bev.  George 
j  K.  Ward  gave  a  sketch  of  their  Church  history  for 
the  past  year,  the  last  Sabbath  in  December.  The 
j  text  was  Joshua  xxili.  14 :  “  Ye  know  In  all  your 
j  hearts,  and  in  all  your  souls,  that  not  one  thing 
.  hath  failed  of  all  the  good  things  which  the  Lord 
j  your  God  spake  concerning  you.”  Although  the 
:  year  has  not  been  as  marked  with  /blessings  as 
j  some  former  ones,  yet  these  words  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  them.  All  departments  of  Church  work 
have  been  harmoniously  carried  forward.  The  re¬ 
construction  and  enlargement  of  their  chapel,  and 
its  added  conveniences,  have  been  accomplished, 
and  more  and  more  were  the  improvements  prized, 
ed.  The  Ladies’  Missionary  Society  showed  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  cause,  and  at  no  former 
time  had  their  future  prospects  been  so  bright. 
They  have  raised,  the  past  year,  $261.94.  The 
Young  People’s  Association  has  been  helpful  and 
i  efficient.  The  Sabbath-school  has  made  progress, 
j  and  the  Teachers’  Meeting,  commenced  three 
weeks  ago,  has  been  well  attended,  and  quite 
table.  There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off 
£ce,  though  the  total  contributions 
2.94.  Eighteen  were  received 
t  ifl^nqw 


specially  needed  is  a  more  earnest  spiritual  life 
among  the  members  of  the  church,  both  for  their 
own  sake  and  to  bring  others  under  the  power  of 
the  Gospel. 

KnowleavlUe. — The  Sabbath-school  concerts  main¬ 
tained  by  this  congregation,  under  the  efficient 
lead  of  Bev.  T.  Moray  Hodgeman,  are  seasons  of 
very  general  interest  to  the  entire  community. 
The  church  could  not  contain  all  who  sought  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  last,  which  possessed  even  more 
than  the  usual  Christmas  attractions. 

Bergen. — For  nearly  a  year  past  Bev.  D.  D.  Mc- 
Goll  has  met  ten  boys  of  the  Sabbath-school — nine 
of  whom  arc  members  of  the  church — in  his  study 
Saturday  evenings,  to  unite  with  them  in  prayer 
and  impart  to  them  religious  instruction.  Their 
appreciation  of  his  interest  in  their  welfare  was 
manifested  by  the  present  of  an  elegant  gold- 
headed  ebony  cane,  bearing  the  inscription  “Bev. 
D.  D.  McColl ;  from  his  boys,  Jan.  1st,  1880,”  to¬ 
gether  with  the  name  of  each.  Equally  creditable 
to  both  parties. 

Geneseo. — Christmas  was  never  beforeso  delight 
fully  commemorated  by  the  First  Church  and  Sab¬ 
bath-school  of  this  village.  The  pastor,  Bev.  J.  E. 
Kittredge,  specially  skilful  In  all  such  matters, 
called  the  thoughts  of  the  children  away  from 
themselves  to  others  less  favored,  and  interested 
them  In  behalf  of  the  inmates  of  the  Bochester 
Industrial  School.  For  weeks  beforehand  the 
little  ones  began  the  exercise  of  self-denial  at 
their  full  tables,  that  they  might  have  something 
of  their  own  to  contribute  to  these  deserving  ob¬ 
jects  of  charity.  They  turned  the  stream  of  holi¬ 
day  gifts  from  themselves  to  them.  Fathers  and 
mothers  encouraged  this  disposition,  and  the 
minds  of  all  were  diverted  from  self  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate.  The  church  was  most  beautifully  trim¬ 
med  with  evergreens  throughout.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  elaborateness  of  the  decorations, 
by  the  fact  that  their  entire  length  was  over  2,300 
feet.  A  full  rigged  ship,  about  twelve  feet  long, 
with  masts  ten  feet  high,  was  arranged  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  The  sails  were  furled, 
but  the  ship  was  in  fine  trim,  with  pennants  fiying, 
at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  gleeful  Christmas 
eve.  Class  after  class  brought  their  offerings,  a 
miscellany  of  good  things ;  then  sailor  boys,  pass¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  aisles,  collected  parcels  by 
armfulls,  for  the  cargo,  until  about  a  quarter  of  a 
ton  of  goods  had  been  gathered  in  and  stored 
away.  Then  came  the  prettiest  scene  of  all.  By 
reference  to  the  “small  ship  ”  that  did  Jesus’  er¬ 
rands,  which  he  desired  to  wait  upon  him,  as  Mark 
tells  us,  the  little  craft  was  associated  with  the 
Christ  of  Christmas,  as  is  eminently  fitting.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  smaller  children  were  lifted  on  board, 
as  the  sails  were  set,  the  jib  hauled  up,  and  the 
anchors  hoisted,  and  slowly  and  gracefully  the 
vessel  sailed  away,  until  it  disappeared  behind  a 
suspended  curtain,  while  the  little  ones  waved 
their  tiny  handkerchiefs,  and  the  audience  rising, 
saluted  in  the  same  manner,  and  joined  in  hearty 
song,  in  the  old  missionary  hymn  “Waft,  waft  ye 
winds.”  The  scene  passes  description.  Before 
ten  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  vast  pile  of  pack¬ 
ages,  exceeding  $100  in  value,  reached  their  desti¬ 
nation  in  the  city.  Prof.  Allen  followed  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  ship  with  a  tour  through  Palestine 
by  the  stereopticon.  Including  views  of  some  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  Mr.  Kittredge’s 
sketches,  as  they  were  presented,  gave  just  the 
desired  information  to  both  children  and  adults. 
The  evening  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  any,  old 
or  young,  who  were  present,  nor  will  its  benign 
infiuence  disappear.  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,”  and  most  happily  have  many  ex¬ 
perienced  the  truth  of  the  saying  by  this  beautiful 
arrangement.  The  following  Sabbath  evening  the 
old  year  was  admirably  closed  by  a  very  full  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  “Seven  Yeara’  Beview  Concert 
Exercise  ”  prepared  by  Dr.  Vincent. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Plainfield. — The  Second  church  (Bev.  J.  C.  Bliss 
pastor)  has  more  than  doubled  during  his  twelve 
years’  ministry,  and  the  gain  is  a  real  one,  the 
majority  joining  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

Newark. — Dr.  J.  F.  Stearns  recently  preached 
his  thirtieth  anniversary  sermon.  Subsequently 
a  social  meeting  took  plane  under  the  auspices  of 
the  ladies,  w  hich  was  greatly  enjoyed.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Pennington  presided,  and  one  of  the  special  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  occasion  was  the  presentation  to  Dr. 
Stearns  by  Bev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Hall,  on  behalf  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  congregation,  of  a  full  set  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Dr.  Stearns  responded 
in  appropriate  terms.  Letters  of  congratulation 
were  read  from  Drs.  J.  Fewsmith,  W.  J.  R.  Tay¬ 
lor,  B.  B.  Canfield,  and  remarks  in  the  same  con¬ 
gratulatory  strain  were  made  by  Drs.  Findley, 
Ci-aven,  and  Bay  Palmer.  The  latter  alluded  to 
his  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Stearns  when  the  two  were  lads  together,  over 
fifty  years  ago.  Many  have  fallen  at  their  sides, 
but  they  yet  abide  in  reasonable  health  and 
strength.  Long  may  they  continue  to  go  in  and 
out  among  us. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Mantua  Sabbath-school  re¬ 
cently  held  their  twentieth  anniversary.  The 
school  was  organized  before  the  church.  The 
pastor,  Bev.  J.  M.  Thompson,  welcomed  the  pa¬ 
rents  and  friends,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Bechtel  review¬ 
ed  the  work  of  the  past  year.  There  are  now  396 
members  of  the  school,  145  infant  scholars,  31 
teachers,  and  100  scholais  have  been  added  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Dripps  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  has  been  dissolved,  the  church  consent¬ 
ing  thereto  with  many  expressions  of  confidence 
and  warm  affection.  The  church  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  Is  thoroughly  organized  for  Chris¬ 
tian  work. 

York. — The  historical  discourse  delivered  by  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Niles  on  Thanksgiving  Day  has  been 
published,  together  with  a  manual  of  the  officers 
of  the  church.  Sabbath-school,  and  other  congre¬ 
gational  organizations.  The  first  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  built  about  1790.  Rev.  Robert  Cathcart 
was  called  In  1793,  in  connection  with  the  Bound 
Hill  congregation,  both  of  which  ho  served  for 
forty-two  years.  For  two  years  longer  he  minis¬ 
tered  to  the  York  congregation,  resigning  in  1837 
on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  ago.  The  memo¬ 
rable  trial  of  Bev.  Albert  Barnes  before  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  was  in  this  church,  October,  1835. 
Dr.  Niles  was  installed  April  16,  1866,  when  the 
church  numbered  115  members.  Since  that  date 
there  have  been  received  on  confession  of  faith 
306,  on  certificate  146 ;  total  attending  members 
at  this  time,  370.  The  aggregate  contributions 
during  the  fourteen  years  were  $49,034;  add  to 
this  the  amounts  paid  for  congregational  and  simi¬ 
lar  purposes,  and  the  sum  reaches  $140,634r— an 
average  of  more  than  $10,000  annually.  The 
fiourishing  Sabbath-school  has  a  “Temperance 
and  Total  Abstinence  Society,”  and  about  900  per¬ 
sons  have  signed  the  pledge  during  the  pastoral 
services  of  Dr.  Niles. 

PhoBnizrille. — Last  Sabbath  the  First  church 
(George  Stuart  Campbell  pastor)  received  fifteen 
new  members,  fourteen  by  profession  and  one  by 
letter.  This  accession  was  due  to  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cial  services  held  the  five  successive  weeks  pre¬ 
vious,  in  which  the  pastor  was  assisted  by  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Collier,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Downingtown,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  James 
B.  Campbell  (brother  of  the  pastor)  of  May’s  Land¬ 
ing,  N.  J.,  and  Rev.  Henry  F.  Lee  of  Pottstown, 
Pa ;  to  all  of  whom  the  church  tenders  Its  sincere 
thanks  for  their  Invaluable  services. 

PlnmateadviUe. — This  church,  supplied  by  Bev. 
F.  R.  Hunslcker,  received  thirty-three  persons, 
twenty-nine  of  them  on  confession  of  faith,  at  its 
last  communion.  Many  of  these  are  heads  of 
families. 


Hew  London. — ^Tl|u:e  has  been  much  religious  in¬ 
terest  among  thls^^ple,  and  twenty-five  recently 
made  public  prol^ion  of  their  faith.  Rev.  D. 
R.  Workman  is  the  recently  Installed  pastor. 

Snnhnry. — A  religions  convention  has  just  been 
held  In  this  chu%sh  (Rev.  S.  W.  Bean  pastor). 
Revs.  J.  R.  Coulter  preached  on  the  “Advent  and 
Mission  of  Chrlai”  s.  L.  Johnson  on  “  Family 
Religion,”  W.  J.  PeConkey  on  “Christian  Conse¬ 
cration,”  and  W.  J.  Wylie  lectured  on  “  The  Best 
Method  of  Christian  Giving.”  Conferences  were 
had  on  these  themes.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  eveniage. 

Bradfbrd.— Bev.  J.R.  Findley  took  charge  of  this 
church  early  last  Spring.  Since  that  time  ninety 
have  been  received  and  three  dismissed,  bringing 
the  present  roll  up  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore. — Eighteen  members  were  received  to 
the  Westminster  church  (Rev.  W.  J.  Gill  pastor) 
at  the  last  communion.  Mr.  Gill  is  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  able  pastors  of  the  city. 

Faith  Chapel. — The  building  connected  with  this 
congregation  (Bev.  j.  p,  Campbell  the  excellent 
pastor)  has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  the 
continually  increasing  Sabbath-school ;  the  repairs 
have  just  been  completed.  The  school  Is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  In  the  State. 

The  Central  and  first  churches  gave  their  Sab- 
bath-schools  the  annual  Christmas  festivals,  which 
were  largely  attmMled  and  greatly  enjoyed.  Dr. 
J.  T.  Smith  is  pastor  of  the  Central,  and  Dr.  Left- 
wich,  formerly  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  pastor  of  the  First. 

OHIO. 

Delphoi. — R0V.  Pm.  Fuller  will  be  seventy -nine 
the  last  of  this  month,  and  yet  he  preaches  two 
sermons  each  Sabbath,  to  the  people  of  the  Kalida 
and  Dupont  churches. 

Cleveland. — Rev.  R.  b.  Johns,  who  was  pastor  of 
the  First  African  church  In  Philadelphia,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Mount  Zion  church. 

Nearly  one  hundred  have  professed  conversion 
during  recent  services  In  the  South  church — Rev. 
Eleroy  Curtis  pastor. 

Cincinnati. — The  average  attendance  for  last 
year  at  the  Bethel  Sunday-school,  was  over  two 
thousand  two  hundred ;  and  three  Sabbaths  since 
the  attendance  was  three  thousand  six  hundred. 

The  First  church  on  Walnut  Hills,  is  enjoying  a 
good  degree  of  prosperity.  Every  movement  made 
since  the  union  has  been  a  step  forward.  Action 
has  been  already  taken  towards  a  new  edifice. 

Kinsman. — The  church  building  (Rev.  E.  D. 
Vance  pastor)  was  remodelled  and  greatly  beauti¬ 
fied,  at  an  expense  of  $4,000,  last  Summer.  There 
is  an  invested  fund  of  $3,000. 

Newark. — During  the  twenty-one  months’  pas¬ 
torate  of  Bev.  George  A.  Beattie,  accessions  have 
been  made  at  every  communion.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  is  now  large,  and  the  Sabbath-school  of  the 
last  quarter  had  enrolled  446.  The  young  people’s 
meetings  are  well  attended. 

MICHIGAN. 

Hsuriiville. — A  new  edifice  has  just  been  dedicat¬ 
ed  at  this  place.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a 
church  of  twenty  membera  was  organized  by  Bev. 
David  VanDyke,  whose  efficient  labors  increased 
the  membership  to  thirty-five,  and  secured  the  new 
house  free  of  debt. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bockfbrd. — The  ladies  of  the  First  church  (Rev. 
J.  K.  Fowler’s)  completely  surprised  their  pastor 
and  his  estimable  wife,  with  the  .gift  of  a  Christ¬ 
mas  silver  tea-set,  valued  at  $125.  It  is  very  rare 
that  a  whole  congregation  can  keep  a  secret  so 
well  as  this  was  kept.  Mr.  N.  G.  Thompson  pre¬ 
sented  the  silver  in  fitting  words,  to  which  Mr. 
Fowler  appropriately  replied.  Following  this  was 
a  present  of  $20  in  gold  to  Mr.  Peterson,  the  chor¬ 
ister,  through  Mr.  A.  G.  Smith.  The  exercises  of 
this  pleasant  eve|ing  (Dec.  26)  were  also  enhanced 
by  words  from  jlev.  T.  S.  Scott  of  Westminster 
church,  and  others. 


El  Paao.<— Be^  George  B.  Black  preached  his 
farewell  permoH  a  week  ago  last  Sunday.  Mr. 
Black  has  been  1^  El  Paso  nearly  three  years. 

Dalton  City. — At  the  last  communion  nineteen 
members  were  added,  the  result  of  a  series  of 
revival  meetings.  This  church  has  suffered  many 
discouragements,  but  the  outlook  is  now  much 
more  hopeful. 

MISSOURI. 

Washington. — Mr.  A.  B.  Martin  was  ordained  and 
Installed  December  7th.  Dr.  David  C.  Marquis 
preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  Wm.  Porteus  offeretl 
the  ordering  prayer;  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall  de¬ 
livered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  W.  C. 
Falconer  that  to  the  congregation. 

KANSAS. 

Dr.  Timothy  Bill,  Superintendent  of  Missions, 
reports  that  during  the  last  year  the  Home  Board 
expended  In  Kansas  the  sum  of  $33,089.84.  This 
for  the  support  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  mis¬ 
sionaries,  of  whom  three  were  employed  In  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  During  the  year  thirty-two  new  churches 
have  been  organized,  with  an  average  membership 
of  fifteen,  aggregating  496.  The  whole  number  of 
churches  reported  to  the  Synod  is  370 ;  of  these, 
seven  are  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Every  one  of 
these  was  gathered  by  a  missionary,  or  has  receiv¬ 
ed  assistance  since  it  began. 

Topeka. — Pastor  F.  S.  McCabe  of  the  First  Pres 
byterian  Church  sends  us  “A  Happy  New  Year,” 
which  we  heartily  reciprocate.  His  greeting  Is 
accompanied  by  certain  statistics  which  ought  to 
make  him  a  happy  man.  Building  on  no  founda¬ 
tions  other  than  his  own,  the  following  is  the  re¬ 
sult,  so  far  as  figures  can  express  It,  of  the  last 
ten  years’  work  In  Topeka :  January  1,  1869,  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants,  30 ;  members  received  since 
that  date— on  profession  176,  by  certificate  405, 
total  680 ;  present  number  of  communicants,  275 ; 
sermons  preached,  1,137;  baptisms  administered 
— infant  54,  adult  76,  total  130 ;  visits  by  pastor, 
3,620;  marriages  by  pastor,  130;  funerals  by  pas¬ 
tor,  182 ;  present  Sabbath-school  memberahlp,  250 ; 
money  raised  and  expended,  $32,525.  Other 
churches  organized,  largely  from  members  of  this 
church,  as  follows:  Bethel,  May  28,  1871;  Pleas¬ 
ant  Bldgo,  July  16,  1876;  Wakarusa,  Dec.  6,  1877 ; 
North  Topeka,  Sept.  16,  1878. 

NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska  counts  a  total  of  60  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters,  101  churches,  and  3,573  church  members, 
of  whom  947  wore  added  during  the  last  year. 
These  Presbyterian  churches  contributed  during 
the  same  period  $3,252  to  benevolent  objects — an 
average  of  91  cents  per  member. 

COLORADO. 

Longmont. — Rev.  Alexander  Scotland  has  just  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  labors  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Longmont.  This  chimch  has  been  with¬ 
out  stated  preaching  for  some  time,  and  will  re¬ 
joice  in  the  pastoral  care  of  their  new  imdershep- 
herd. 

Leadvilla. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
place  have  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Claggett  at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per 
year,  all  to  be  raised  by  the  church  without  mis¬ 
sionary  aid.  The  ladies  of  the  congregation  are 
erecting  a  parsonage,  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  his  family.  Mr.  Claggett  be¬ 
gins  his  ministry  under  very  favorable  auspices. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Bollnaa. — Bev.  Joseph  Hemphill  has  preached 
his  farewell  sermon,  and  the  society  greatly  re¬ 
gret  his  departure. 

San  Franeiioo. — It  seems  very  desirable  that  the 
Howard  Church  of  this  city  should  be  preserved 
for  our  denomination.  It  is  the  only  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  a  populous  and  needy  section. 
Take  a  line  from  Howard  to  the  nearest  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  as  a  radius,  describe  a  circle  with  it, 
and  the  area  will  embrace  a  population  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  people. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

Bev.  G.  Stockton  Burrongha  of  Slatington,  Pa.,  has 
received  a  call  to  the  First  Congregational  church 
of  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Congregational  Snnunary. — The  Gongregationalist 
furnishes  the  following  list  for  1879 :  68  pastoral 
ordinations,  73  installations,  34  evangelist  ordi¬ 
nations,  and  8  not  designated ;  a  total  of  173 ;  last 
year  167.  The  pastoral  ordinations  and  installa¬ 
tions  exceed  the  dismissions  and  deaths  of  pas¬ 
tors  26.  The  dismissions  number  99,  to  72  last 
year;  the  deaths  71,  to  69  last  year;  marriages 
39,  to  51 ;  67  churches  organized,  to  74.  The  aver¬ 
age  age  of  the  71  ministers  deceased  was  nearly 
67  years. 

REFORMED  (DUTCH)  CHURCH. 

Two  Hundred  and  Twenty  Tears  Old. — The  Reform¬ 
ed  Dutch  church  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country.  It  chose  its  officers  in 
1660.  The  Sunday-school,  which  numbers  600, 
has  held  Its  seventy-third  anniversary. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

New  Tork  Diocese. — There  are  in  this  diocese  200 
clergymen  and  299  churches  and  chapels.  The 
baptisms  during  the  year  were  6,387 ;  the  confirma¬ 
tions,  3,600 ;  the  Sunday-school  scholars  number¬ 
ed  29,607,  and  there  are  36,019  communicants. 
The  contributions  were  $746,792.13  as  reported  by 
151  parishes.  Trinity  parish  ];eported  baptisms, 
1,164 ;  confirmations,  646 ;  Sunday-school  scholars, 
4,455;  and  communicants,  3,826.  The  offerings 
of  the  parish,  including  appropriations  made  by 
the  vestry,  were  $93,823.63. 

A  UNIQUE  REVIEW  SERVICE, 

A  service  at  once  impressive  and  profitable  took 
place  a  few  evenings  since  at  Lebanon  chapel.  No. 
70  Columbia  street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city. 
The  pastor.  Rev.  James  Marshall,  with  a  view  to 
solid  fare  as  well  as  to  the  garnishing  at  the 
Christmas  Festival,  had  based  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  upon  the  “  Seven  Years  Concert  Review” 
of  Sunday-school  lessons,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent, 
much  of  which  was  learned  verbatinJ,  by  the 
pupils.  The  alternate  readings,  however,  were 
omitted,  to  give  time  and  place  for  condensed 
sketches  (prepared  for  the  occasion)  of  the  seas 
and  rivers,  mountains  and  eities  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  Incidents  in  Biblical  history  for  which  they 
were  more  particularly  distinguished ;  thus  fixing, 
in  the  minds  of  the  school,  by  association,  the 
most  prominent  and  salient  points  of  the  magnifi- 
caut  course  of  the  last  seven  years  study.  Alter 
each  group  of  descriptions,  geographical  and 
historical,  the  choir  of  selected  scholare  imme¬ 
diately  followed  with  appropriate  music;  the 
school  frequently  joining,  and  showing  skilled 
training  in  all  the  musical  portions  of  the  exor¬ 
cises. 

As  the  “Seven  Years,”  with  tlielr  banners  from 
1873  to  1879,  took  their  places  one  by  one  upon 
the  platform  (in  the  form  of  a  triangle)  their 
recitations  were  interspersed  with  fine  selections 
of  music,  and  with  original  verses  suite<l  to  the 
events  of  that  year’s  lessons;  as,  for  instance, 
after  the  banner  for  1877  was  planted,  and  the 
review  given  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  a  short 
poem  was  recited  by  one  of  the  scholars,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  failure  and  captivity  of  Israel  as  a 
nation.  Another  Interpolation  was  the  “  Fare¬ 
well  to  the  old  Seven  Years,”  by  a  little  girl  with 
her  white  banner  for  “  18  80  ”  turned  first  toward 
those  on  the  platform  who  represented  the  seven 
years  just  finished,  as  she  rhymed  a  “  farewell”  to 
them ;  then  turning  her  “  1880  ”  banner  to  the 
audience  as  if  to  the  coming  seven  years  of  study, 
she  gave  the  “welcoming  ”  verse. 

These  bannered  years  remained  on  the  platform, 
and  made  a  pleasing  and  suggestive  background 
to  the  addresses  of  Bev.  Dr.  Sabine,  Mr.  David  M. 
Stiger,  and  other  Sabbath-school  workers  present, 
who  expressed  with  fervor  their  approval  of  the 
“  amount  of  solid  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  this 
school  for  this  festival  occasion ;  which,  together 
with  the  good  order  maintained  throughout  the 
evening  in  such  a  very  crowded  space,  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  thorough  discipline  and  study  from 
week  to  week.” 

One  speaker  “  saw  but  one  thing  to  regret,  viz : 
that  such  administrative  ability  and  effort  were 
not  spread  over  a  larger  field.”  And  this  brings 
us  back  to  our  beginning.  Lebanon  chapel  (one 
of  the  several  under  City  Mission  control)  needs 
to  enlarge  her  accommodations,  in  order  that 
hundreds  who  now  are  in  the  streets,  may  be 
gathered  in  and  saved.  Who  of  our  wealthy  men 
and  women  will  divert  some  of  the  thousands  that 
they  are  pouring  out  daily  for  secular  purposes,  to 
the  building  of  a  convenient  and  suitable  church 
for  Protestant  worship  In  this  interesting  region  ? 

A  pleasant  incident  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  of  an  elegant  banner,  by  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  adult  male  Bible  class,  who  had  select¬ 
ed  material  and  prepared  the  most  of  it  with  their 
own  handiwork.  They  had  adopted  as  their  mot¬ 
to  “The  entrance  of  Thy  words  glveth  Light.” 

With  plenty  of  good  cheer  to  give  the  chlldi’en 
and  all  interested  a  joyous  Christmas,  the  pleas¬ 
ant  and  instructive  evening  was  brought  to  a  close 


Npknceb— Habbuon— In  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  1879,  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Horace  Eaton,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Dada,  Rev. 
WiLLABO  Kino  Spenceb,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Jennie  A.  Habbi- 
soN,  only  daughter  of  Oeo.  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Palmyra. 


Blaib— Bakuel  Blaib  died  of  dropsy  of  the  heart  at 
his  home  in  Cortlandville,  N.  Y,,  Dec.  21, 1879,  aged  68 

Sears.  The  deceased  has  been  a  consistent  member  of 
le  Presbyterian  church  for  forty  years,  and  a  reader  of 
The  Evanoelist  for  about  half  that  time. 

CooPEB— At  498  West  Seventh  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
at  11  o’clock  A,  M.,  Dec.  26, 187^  Mattie  P.  Thompson, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Ed.  Cooper,  D.D.  Interment  at  Bloom- 
Ingburg,  Ohio,  Dec.  27. 

This  sad  announcement  will  cause  deep  grief  to  the 
many  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  the  grief  will  be  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  almost  joyful  reflection  that  of  her  it  can 
be  said  in  the  truest  sense,  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord.”  After  an  invalid  life  of  twelve  years 
she  fell  calmly  lisleep.  All  who  knew  her— and  none 
knew  her  but  to  love  her— will  bear  tender  testimony  to 
the  Christian  grace  of  her  character.  To  a  naturally 
retiring  disposition  she  added  sedateness  of  -thought, 
resoluteness  of  purpose,  parity  of  heart,  charity  in  judg¬ 
ment,  tenderness  in  loving,  and  above  all,  patience  in 
endurance— aU  the  elemenm  of  noble  character,  shining 
out  in  the  light  of  unwavering  love  to  Christ,  and 
resignation  to  the  Father’s  wiU.  The  gracious  influ¬ 
ences  from  her  sick  room  are  widespread,  and  wiU  live 
far  beyond  her  day.  So  with  sad  hearts  for  our  own 
loss,  and  with  loving  symi)athy  for  her  father  and 
sister,  we  can  yet  say 

“  Not  upon  thee  and  thine  the  solemn  angel 
Hath  evil  wrought : 

Her  funeral  anthem  is  a  glad  evangel — 

The  good  die  not  I  ” 


City  Miasions. — The  next  public  meeting  in  the  Interest 
of  city  evangelization  will  be  held  In  the  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle,  Sabbath  evening,  January  11th,  at  Tj  o’clock.  Rev. 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor  and  Bev.  A.  F.  Schauffler  will  take  part 
In  the  servloe.  I,.  E.  JACKSON,  Seeretary. 


The  Presbytery  of  Westehester  will  hold  a  regular 
Intermediate  meeting  In  the  Huguenot  Memorial  church, 
Pelham  Manor.  N.  T.,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  aoth,  at  10  A.  M. 
Train  via  New  Haven  branch  railroad  leaves  Harlem  River 
Depot  at  0 ;  16.  Take  Third  Avenue  Elevated,  railroad,  or 
boat  at  Peck  Slip  at  8 ;  10  A.  M.  E.  T.  MUNDY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  a  regular 
Intermediate  meeting  In  the  Second  Presbyterian  ebUKh  of 
Paterson,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  13,  at  10  o’clock. 

JOHN  P.  HALE,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  HEW  im  IHD  TORE  BOOK, 
SPIRITUAL  SONGS. 

This  latest  work  of  Bev.  Dr.  Robinson,  the  compiler 
of  “  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,”  of  which  more  than  half 
a  million  of  copies  have  been  sold  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  flfteen  years,  has  met  with  even  more 
astonishing  favor  than  its  predecessor.  The  book  has 
received  the  highest  and  most  unqualifled  commenda¬ 
tion  from  pastors,  the  press,  and  the  people. 

The  Presbvterian  says :  “  In  this  fresh  book  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson  has  had  an  opportunity  of  gathering  up  the  later 
fruits  of  hymnologloal  progress,  and  he  has  brought 
forth  out  of  his  treasures  ‘things  new  and  old.’  ” 

The  Oongregaikmaliet  says;  “The  best  hymn-book 
which  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  predict  for  it  great 
favor  with  the  Church.” 

The  Christian  InUUigencer:  “After  a  pretty  thorough 
examination  of  the  work,  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  is  not  only  an  improvement  on  the  earlier  works  of 
the  compiler,  but  is  superior,  everything  considered,  to 
any  similar  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.” 

The  Sunday  School  Times :  “  Dr.  Robinson’s  ‘  Songs 
for  the  Sanctuary  ’  has  probably  been  the  moot  popular 
and  successful  of  the  undonomlnational  hymn-books  of 
recent  years.  The  present  volume  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
better  book,  since  it  embodies  the  results  of  recent 
hymnological  progress,  without  losing  the  standard 
and  popular  excellence  of  the  previous  collection.” 

Bev.  Dr.  Wilcox :  “At  last  wo  have  a  body  of  sacred 
song  that  is  as  near  the  ideal  thing  as  this  generation  is 
likely  to  attain.” 

The  Christian  World :  “  It  is  now  and  fresh,  full  of 
spiritual  life,  and  adapted  to  all  wide-awake,  evangeli¬ 
cal  congregations.” 

Methodist  Protestant:  “It  is  the  best  collection  we 
have  over  examined.” 

For  general  attractivenees,  durability  and  richness  of 
binding,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered.  Spirit¬ 
ual  Songs  is  unrivalled.  In  some  cases  it  has  even  dis¬ 
placed  the  famous  “Songs  for  the  Sanctuary.”  Bev. 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler’s  church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  after 
using  the  latter  book  flfteen  years,  has  now  adopted 
“  Spiritual  Songs.” 

An  abridged  edition  for  use  in  prayer-meetings, 
“SPIRITUAL  SONGS  FOB  SOCIAL  WORSHIP,” 
price  $60  a  hundred,  was  issued  in  May  last  (twenty- 
flfth  thousand  now  ready).  It  is  bound  in  the  sumo  ad¬ 
mirable  style  as  “  Spiritual  Songs,” — flne  cloth,  with 
red  edges.  Of  this  book  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  says ; 

‘  Wo  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  write  almost  en¬ 
thusiastically  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson’s  ‘Spiritual 
Songs  ’  as  the  very  best  collection  of  hymns  and  music 
for  church  use  with  which  we  are  acejuainted,  the  beet 
not  only  for  what  it  contains,  but  also  lor  what  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  sound  judgment  and  cultivated  taste  have  done  in 
the  way  of  exclusion.  We  haye  now  to  announce  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  abridged  edition  of  the  work,  consisting 
of  about  half  the  hymns  and  tunes  in  the  original,  spe¬ 
cially  selected  lor  their  fltness  lor  social  worbhip,  with 
some  additions.  The  work  is  intended  for  use  in  pray¬ 
er-meetings  and  other  gatherings  for  informal,  social 
worship,  and  its  convenience  and  desirability  lor  such 
uses  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  praised.” 

Scribner  A  Co.  now  publish  “  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,” 
“Chapel  Songs,”  “Psalms  and  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songp,”  and  other  works  by  the  same  author,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co. 

Specimen  pages  and  circulars  sent  tree  on  application. 
Sample  copies  of  any  of  the  books  for  examination  may 
be  oMered  by  pastors,  to  be  returned  if  not  adopted. 

SCRIBNER  A  CO..  743  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


"Tke  Oonducteri  toiU  tpare  no  qfart  to  maintain  the  eiaracttr 
leiieA  the  Magatine  has  aiready  teewred,  amd  to  add  all  that  erperi- 
enoe  thowt  may  render  U  itiU  more  aceeptable  and  Hte/nl." 
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HAVE  JUST  .rUBLISHED, 

History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  of 
France. 

By  Henry  M.  Baird,  Professor  In  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  With  map.  2  vols., 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $6. 

“  The  fruits  of  the  author’s  studious  labors,  as  presented 
In  these  volumes,  attest  his  diligence,  his  fidelity,  his  equi¬ 
poise  of  Judgment,  his  fairness  of  mind,  his  oleoruessof 

perception,  and  his  accuracy  of  statement . The  most 

conspicuous  features  of  bis  writing  ore  purity  and  foroe  of 
diction,  with  felicity  of  arrangement;  but  there  ore  not 
Infrequent  passages  In  the  norraUve  equally  striking  for 
their  simple  beauty  and  quiet  strength.  His  work  is  one  of 
the  most  important  recent  contributions  to  American  liter¬ 
ature,  and  is  entitled  to  a  sincere  greeting  for  Its  manifold 
learning  and  scholarly  spirit.’’— New  York  Tribune. 

“  Happy  the  work  of  the  historian  who  bos  a  great  and 
Impressive  theme  to  develops,  a  picture  to  unvoil  which 
shall  portray  one  of  the  great  though  painful  struggles  of 
mankind  In  Its  steady  onward  course  of  progress  and 
aspiration.  Such  Is  the  history  now  offered  to  English 
speaking  people  by  a  oonsclentloos,  Judicious,  and  Impar¬ 
tial  ohronlcler.’’— Boston  Advertiser. 
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TtTBAnTmBTt  »PTni!  TMTAwana  bath-school  teacher,  but  which,  do  you  think.  Assembly  of  1853  (N.  S.).  Thig  is  the  lastwe  licious  air  and  charming  scenery.  I  have  no 

Bv  PTMidant  n  8  n  !>  does  the  most  towards  the  formation  of  your  hear  of  suspension  in  such  oaies.  The  General  financial  interest  in  the  place,  I  do  not  own  any 

“How  sha^^hS:‘7a^?“is  the  child's  character,  the  one  who,  armyed  in  Sun-  Assembly  of  1856  ^  S.)au^  next  Spring  shall  leave  it.  prob- 

questlon  which  has  agitated  conventions  and  day  apparel,  spends  two  hours  with  him  each  of  a  reserv^roll.  That  of  1865  (O.  S.)  does  S«mta  Barbara,  Oal.,  Nor.  90, 1879. 

conferences  innumerable  during  the  lasttwen-  week,  or  the  one  who  mingles  the  current  of  “  - - - - - - ■ 

ty-flve  years.  And  yet  how  little  has  really  daily  life  with  his,  and  becomes  a  secon  J  momberfretum^A  ^  XHE  PROPOSED  TRAHSIATIOR  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  What  is  ^  i  bi-b  tbA  tho  flnnoral  ARscmblv  of  1879  By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Scrivener,  M. A.,  D.C.L.,  Ll.D. 

to  be  done?  We  desire  to  present  two  illustra-  The  public  school  reac  es  a  C  ass  W  Biirniflnant  volnn  of  the  [Oondensod  from  The  Sunday-school  Times.! 

tions  of  the  true  and  only  method.  Sabbath-school  can  never  influence ,  or  e  g  ,  .  _  ,  ,  The  English  Bible  now  in  general  use  can 

Hr  o^rtri.-.  wJr  le  carofully  thistoowhen  fourPresbyteriesby  simultaneous  a^fely  be  trusted  for  all  practi^l  purposes  by 

Q  A  4.  »  avoid  a  Sabbath-school,  whose  homes  are  any-  overtures  were  seeking  some  new  method  of  pxivate  Christians.  No  fair  and  honest  changes 

Home  words,  first,  touching  the  success  or  a  and  whose  only  training  in  dealing  with  the  troublesome -question.  That  that  can  possibly  be  made  in  a  new  translation, 

very  remarkable  work  In  Edinburgh.  Thirty  upright  living,  is  received  in  the  public  Assembly  recommended— what  did  it  recom-  will  affect  the  general  tone  of  the  Book,  or  alter 

or  forty  years  ago  Dr.  Guthrie  was  one  day  it  does  not  it  is  true  give  these  direct  mend?  The  action  of  1825?  No.  It  did  not  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  parts,  or 

standing  on  one  of  the  great  bridges  which  span  ^  j  ^  instruction,  but  it  teaches  the  same  go  back  nearly  fifty  years  to  couple  on  that  materiaUy  trench  upon  its  doctrinal  teaching, 
the  Cowgatt  in  Edtoborgh  looking  down  u,^  mSprindple,  a.  the  Sabbath-,chool,  and  re-  deliverance ;  not  so  much  a,  .van  notice  It  In  j^e^^'rejrr  *  uKatSd^tm 
i^.‘^,b.^.S^tZ™S«TnSlanr^t  <lulros  their  daily  practice.  An  earnest,  Oh^.  any  yay  whatever,  and  tor  the  good  reason  ^hyaS^to  Sproff  what 
some  of  the  laig^t  churches  in  Scotland.  It  teacher  can  find  many  opportunities  for  that  it  had  been  forsaken;  but  went  right  on  be  sufficiently  good  for  all  practical  purposes? 
was  then  a  dreadful  place,  godless  and  hope-  gpg^jjiQg  “g,  word  in  season,”  and  her  daily  straightway  to  oppose  the  plan  of  &  Separate  1.  The  true  apology  for  a  fresh  revision  of 

less  in  its  wretchedness  and  squalor.  In  his  jifg  ijg  an  unspoken  sermon  to  her  pupils.  List.  This  decision,  with  the  full  weight  and  our  English  Bible,  may  be  stated  in  these  words : 

Sketches  of  the  Cowgate,”  Dr.  Guthrie  de-  ^  Christian  graces  are  needed  authority  of  a  last  decision,  as  well  as  of  the  What  is  good  enough  for  most  purposes  Ofught 

scribes  it  as  it  appeared  on  that  gloomy  day  in  to  make  her  life  a  pattern  for  these  keen-eyed  body  that  rendered  it,  is  the  represented  wis-  to  suffice  when  our  very  best  is  justly  re^ 

.ai _ •rTi.tv  A\.  _  _  w-r_  a  _  .  .  aiac».xa.w  aav/a  aaxv,/  m  •/  m  m  ^  ^  ^  ^  rtf  r\ii^  lin-nrla  fi.i\ri  liisa  i-vIaooo/I  ♦ri 


Santa  Barbara,  Oal.,  Nov.  90, 1879. 

THE  PROPOSED  TRANSLATIOH  OP  THE  BIBLE. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  D.C.L. ,  LL.D. 

[OoDdensod  from  The  Sunday-school  Times.] 

The  English  Bible  now  in  general  use  can 


the  Fall  of  the  year.  He  writes:  t^yg  gj^jg,  ^ow  ceaselessly  she  must  dom  and  rule  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to-  reve?ation''ofX^^5  hb 

J‘^6  streets  were  a  puddle;  the  heavy  air,  load^  ^^tch  lest  by  some  careless  word  or  act  she  day.  Better  to  stand  at  the  front  than  at  the  most^aciousand  freegift,hemighthavecon- 
wlth  smoke,  was  thick  and  murky;  right  below  Uy  the  astray  1  She  may  well  rear  in  the  history  of  this  question,  and  bear  veyed  to  us  in  other  ways;  but  he  has  been 

narrowstre^ofdiiM^to^^nts,  whose  toppling  c  m-  ^hen  she  thinks  of  her  responsibility  some  evils  from  the  absent  members,  as  we  pleased  to  employ  human  language,  preserved 


nert  and  patched  and  battered  roots  were  apt  emblems  ,  ,  , 

of  the  fortunes  of  most  of  ite  tenants.  Of  these,  some  8“^  her  utter  weakness. 

were  lying  over  the  sills  of  windows  innooent  of  glass,  Is  it  the  intellectual  power  of  the  scho 

or  staffed  with  old  hats  and  dirty  rags;  others,  ooarse  the  Church  of  Rome  fears  when  she  threatens 

looking  women  with  squalid  ohlldren  in  their  arms  or  with  dreadful  penalties  those  of  her  communion 

at  their  feet,  stood  in  groups  at  the  oloee-montha — here  who  trust  their  children  to  its  influence  ?  Ah, 

with  empty  laughter,  ohafflng  any  paasin?  acquaint-  qq  i  ghe  knows  full  well  that  it  is  the  firm  ally 

anoe;  there  screaming  each  other  down  in  a  drunken  qJ  ^hat  form  of  religion  which  prevails  in 

brawl,  or  standing  sullen  and  sUent,  with  hunger  and  AmoHnn. ;  so  she  would  destroy  its  power  by 

m-usage  in  their  saddened  looks.  A  brewer’s  o^  banishing  from  the  school-room  the  Bible,  the 

turning  to  crush  beneath  Its  ponderous  wheel,  t^  law  and  the  foundation  of 

ragged  urchins  who  had  no  other  play-ground,  rumbled  j  v  _ *  j-s,. 

overtheoauseway— drowning  the  quavering  voice  of  one  ftH  school  government ,  an  ye  y  - 

whose  drooping  bead  and  soanty  dress  were  111  In  har-  Protestant  teachers, 

mony  with  song,  but  not  drowning  the  shrill  pipe  of  an  Dear  Christian  friends,  your  teachers  do  not 
Irish  girl,  who  thumped  the  baok  of  an  unlucky  donkey  think  that  your  neglect  is  intentional,  but  we 
and  cried  her  herrings  at  ‘  three  a  penny.-  .  . .  The  must  confess  that  the  seeming  indifference 
eontrapt,  both  moral  and  {diysical,  between  my  present  which  SO  many  manifest  regarding  the  most 
and  former  sphere  was  such  as,  without  God’s  help,  to  important  part  of  our  work,  is  at  times  very 
appal  the  stoutest  heart.  My  country  parish  bad  no  (jigcouraging.  Believing  in  the  power  of  pray- 
paplsto,  and  I  had  oomc  to  one  that  swarmed  with  ^  different 

them;  my  country  parish  had  only  one  public  house  remember  all  the  teachers 

and  I  had  come  to  one  where  tippling  abounded,  and  ,  ,  .  a  ^  w  i  i  ai.  # 

the  ownere  of  dramshops  grew  like  toad-stooU  on  the  throughout  the  land,  and  particularly  those  of 
publioruin;  with  one  thouBand  inhabitants  mycoun-  your  own  conununity  whose  daily  influence  is 
try  parish  had  but  one  man  who  could  not  read,  and  I  felt  in  your  homes.  .  ~  „ 

bad  come  to  one  with  hundreds  who  did  not  know  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^iqb^chooi^^eacheb. 

letter;  my  country  parish  was  not  disgraced  by  one  - 

drunken  woman,  and  I  had  oome  to  one  where  women  « « A  'RR'Bl'Mn’Iil'inTH'M'.  “ 

drank  and  eooiee  of  mothers  starved  their  infants  to  jy  George  C.  Curtis,  D.D.,  of  Canandaigua, 

feed  their  vices;  my  country  parish  might  show  a  darn-  heading  there  appeared  on  the 


have  to  bear  a  good  many  from  those  present,  for  our  study,  in  a  certain  Book.  Amidst  the 

diversities  of  tongues  spoken  in  the  world,  he 


not  a  ragged  co^d  I  had  come  to  one  of  Ioojh  Evangelist  of  Christmas  date, 

holed  poverty,  where  backs  were  hung  with  rags,  and  „  *  -vt  i  -r.  -rv  mu 

the  naked,  red,  cracked,  ulcered  feet  of  little  shivering  article  by  Henry  A.  Ne  son,  .  .  e  ev 
creatures  trode  the  ley  streets ;  in  my  country  parish  represented  is  so  real,  so  serious,  and  so  preva- 
there  was  but  one  person  who  did  not  attend  the  bouse  lent  as  to  deserve  some  discussion,  though  Ses- 
Af  Ood,  and  I  had  come  tb  one  where  only  five  of  the  sions  and  Presbyteries  and  General  Assemblies 
first  one  hundred  and  fifty  I  visited  ever  entered  either  have  often  had  it  in  hand  since  1825.  It  is  not 
church  or  chapel;  my  old  country  parish  had  not  a  suriirising,  therefore,  that  the  article  just  re¬ 
house  without  at  least  one  Bible,  and  I  had  oome  to  one  ferred  to  invites  review  and  criticism, 
where  many  families  had  neither  a  Bible  on  the  shelf  jj.  classifies  offenders,  and  indicates  the  way 


where  many  families  had  neither  a  Bible  on  the  shelf 

nor  s  bedstead  on  the  fioor.  Inside  and  outside  the  Thr»oo  wrlirk  nro  otili  Barbara,  Cal.,  describes  it  as  combining  all  the  attrac-  sions  maae  Since  iner^ormauon.  xynames 

roll  might  be  written  with  ‘  lamentation,  mourning,  and  .  l  /i  f  fh  •  Vi  b  Vi  tions  needed  to  make  one  of  the  most  perfect  health  re-  New  Testament  (.4.  D.  1526),  80  loudly  and  so 

woe.”’  **'®  neighborhood  of  their  church,  whose  ^  America,  but  In  the  whole  j'i8«y  praised  m  modern  times,  would  be  hard 

Such  was  the  parish  he  had  oome  to  cultivate  they  neglect,  are  to  ^  admonished,  ^^rld.  If  what  the  writer  says  be  tree,  the  invalid  reading,  md^d  for  the  multitude  even  after 

And  such  the  contrast.  His  sad  and  sombre  I^rsuaded  to  duty,  or  even  cited  ^fore  the  ses-  need  no  longer  cross  the  sea,  facing  the  hardships  and  /hi 


has  chosen  two :  Hebrew  for  the  instruction  of 
THE  BlrOw.  the  single  nation  which  he  first  called  to  be  the 

A  little  more  snow,  I  softly  said,  special  guardians  of  his  sacred  oracles  (Bom. 

As  I  touched  the  looks  of  that  reverent  head.  hi-  2) ;  Greek— the  more  perfect  instrument  of 

I  smiled,  but  I  wiped  away  the  t«rB,  thought  as  yet  known  among  men — ^because 

As  I  thought,  how  swift  Is  the  flight  of  years.  *^9  wide  diffusion  at  the  period  of  our  Lord’s 

incarnation,  brought  the  Gospel  home  at  once 
A  little  more  snow,  and  frost  and  *oW,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  He- 

As  the  days  go  by  and  we  grow  olt^'  brew,  and  to  a  great  extent  Greek  also,  are  now 

Then  shuddering,  I  said  **  Tis  thv  icy  breath  dead  languages — the  common  speech  of  no 

Of  that  pitiless  stream,  the  river  ot  death :  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hence  arises 

That  deep,  dark  stream,  from  whose  shadowy  brink  the  pressing  nece^ity  of  transferring  those  sa- 

The  strong  and  the  weak  alike  m*y  shrink;  wntings,  which  were  ^Iven  to  all  men  ‘  to 

For  the  feet  that  once  touch  that  kLcherous  shore,  T  u®  .TT  T  form  which 

We  look  for  in  vain,  they  return  JTer  ^ie  ”  intelligible  to  the  people ;  and  since 

,  x  sever  more.  modem  languages,  as  well  as  ancient,  are  in  a 

Above  the  ko^n  bl'ast,  a  voice  falli  on  my  ear :  ’  ®^^®  perpetual  change;  it  is  unavoidable 

”  O  weak,  doubting  heart,  why,  why  do  you  fear  ?  ®  revision  of  the  one  Book  designed  for 

You  are  safe  in  the  arms  of  Him  who  Ls  died,  upivereal  use,  should  from  time  to  time  be  re- 

He’U  bear  thee  acroes  the  swift  rolling  Ude.  viewed,  crrected,  and  modernized,  unless  we 

®  would  have  it  gradually,  but  surely,  cease  to 

And  the  peat  ly  gates  at  His  touch  shall  unfold;  be  understood.  The  English  language  is  on 

You  shall  tread  for  His  sake  the  streets  of  gold,  all  essential  points,  whether  of  diction  or  gram- 

You  shall  bear  for  His  sake  the  conqueror’s  palm,  mar,  the  same  that  it  was  a  thousand  years 

You  shall  rest  tor  His  sake  In  eternal  calm.  ago ;  yet  we  should  make  but  a  poor  provision 

„  .  „  .  X..  „  tor  the  unlearned,  it  we  put  them  off  with  such 

You  shall  see  as  He  Is,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ^  version  as  Sir  Frederic  Madden  and  Mr.  For- 

And  your  jubilant  song  shaU  never  cease ;  ahall  published  for  Wyckliffe’s  (about  A.  D.  1380), 

You  shall  wear  lor  His  sake  the  garment  of  white,  to  g^y  nothing  of  those  older  translations  into 

And  bask  for  His  sake  In  the  purs  crystal  light.”  English  which  usually  bear  the  erroneous  name 

“  Then  welcome,”  I  cried,  “  the  cold  and  the  snow  1  ®t  Anglo-Saxon — such  a  one,  for  instance,  as 

If  Jesus  is  with  me.  I’m  ready  to  go !  ^^8  inserted  in  the  tenth  century  between  the 

Farewell  every  tear.  aU  darkness  and  nlghL-  ““««  magnificent  copy  of  the  Latin 

The  sun  has  arisen,  and  my  home  Is  In  sight.”  Gospels,  about  twelve  hundred  years  old,  now 

A.  W.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Cotton,  Nero 
D.  iv.),  and  often  called  the  Book  of  Durham. 

BBSOBT  FOB  INVALIDS.  These  are  all  Eoglish,  yet  as  little  i^elligible 

to  ordinary  readers  as  the  original  Greek  or 
Something  Better  than  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Hebrew  themselves.  Nor  is  the  case  so  much 
[A  correspondent  of  The  Tribune,  writing  from  Santa  altered  as  we  might  imagine  with  the  older  ver- 
Barbara,  Cal.,  describes  it  as  combining  all  the  attrac-  nions  made  since  the  Beformation.  Tyndale  s 


ruminations  were  suddenly  checked  by  a  hand 

laid  upon  his  shoulder.  It  was  the  hand  of  severally  appear  to  require 
Dr.  Chalmers,  who  said  to  him  in  his  own  broad  ^  ^  ‘  , 

Scotch :  “  A  beautiful  field.  Mr.  Guthrie,  a  verv  removed 


nuxx-  translation  of  Scripture  should  be  refixamined 
shine,  better  than  Nice  or  Mentone,  or  other  famed  re-  ^  ^  j.x  t 

’  ”  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  the  removal 


Scotch:  ‘^‘^iTitolfieTdrMr  Guthr^^^  Those  who  have  removed  to  other  and  ^  sorte  n  the  ^  jte  adequate  to  express 

BneHeW  of  oj-eratlon."  Tho  ftoat  mtm  wax  ohargeable  with  the  losplred  sense,  but  has  now  beeome  obso- 

ready  toencourngeUuthrie  with  bin  enthusiasm  lSlitSbif“°““’ 

2.  Add  to  this  the  consideration  that  al- 


selves  and  asking  tor  letters  of  dismission,  are  I 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the 


I  I  “  selves  and  asking  for  letters  of  dismission,  are  cape  the  winds  and  snows  of  Winter.-Ei,.  Evan.]  intelligible, 

a^to  help  him  by  his  ®oun^ls.  ^  ^  Firsts  as  to  climate :  From  May  to  Novem-  2.  Add  to  this  the  consideration  that  al- 

Z  8ame  reasons.  Co-presbyters  are  gratified  to  ber  there  is  no  rain,  and  seldom  is  a  cloud  though  it  is  far  from  hard  to  translate  loosely 
the  way  of  the  work.  They  were  the  same  as  „„„  tbo  law  and  order  of  our  Church  di<,cinHne  8een.  The  Winter,  or  ramy  season,  is  from  from  one  language  into  another,  yet  a  really 

in  our  own  cities  to-day.  Dr.  Guthrie  enumer-  f®  tne  law  a  a  oraer  or  our  onu  c  is  p  November  to  May.  The  usual  rainfall  is  from  excellent  one  can  only  be  the  result  of  many 

ates  the  chief,  and  his  enumeration  would  ap-  stated  and  expounded  from  Geneva.  thirteen  to  eighteen  inches.  The  usual  average  trials.  .  .  .  The  English  Bible,  between  the 

ply  with  equal  fitness  to  the  New  York  Chica-  Now comes  the  class  who  have  gone  to  parts  ig  sixteen  inches.  Once  in  four  or  five  years  death  of  Tyndale  (A.  D.  1536)  and  the  publica- 
ao  St  L^is  and  Cincinnati  of  to  dav  •  '  unknown,"  who  are  sought  but  cannot  be  found,  there  is  a  drought,  succeeded  the  next  year  by  tion  of  our  existing  version,  had  been  subject- 

go,  o  .  Liouis  ana  mnemnau  o  lo-aay .  whom  jiossible  excuses  and  charitable  an  unusual  raiufali,  yet  the  average  is  sixteen  ed  to  at  least  six  several  revisions,  more  or 

“The  entire  aeparation  of  the  higher  and  lower,  the  guppositions  are  made,  yet  with  the  inference  inches — about  as  much  as  you  sometimes  have  less  elaborate,  and  most  of  them  manifest  im- 
wealthler  and  poorer  Claeses ;  the  neglect  of  the  wants  jn  many  instances  there  is  the  wish  to  es-  in  your  State  in  six  weeks.  Usually  the  rains  provements  on  their  predecessors.  Why  should 

and  Interesta  of  the  poorer  classes;  the  prevalenoe  of  .  '  wi,o4-  come  during  the  night,  and  the auofiaeding  day  it  be  imagined  that  perfection  was  reached  by 

drunkenness;  the  irruption  of  floods  of  low  Roman  cape  frojn  the  obliptions  of  thek  vows.  What  pe  clear  and  bracing.  thrice  King  J^es  the  First’s  bishops  and  divines, 

flafcelic  iftEh."  shall  a  ^ssion  do  in^such  cases  ?  It  is  replied,  in  a  year  are  there  two  success^esunlfss,  rainy  and  that  the  anxious  and  varied  studies  of 

Tneywell  knew  that  any  system  of  Christian  “There  is  a  remedy,”  the  forepart  of  which  is  days.  During  the  Autumn  ^d  Sprihg  there  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  con- 
effort  to  evamrelize  these  wretched  people  must  consist  in  a  record  of  the  facts,  which  may  occur  ten  days  of  high  wind  or  dust  storm,  tributed  nothing  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mean- 


the  formerwith  the  latter  w^^^  Suspension  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  a®  k  -tn®  weea  oi  wnicn  scnoiars  oi  past 

tne  former  wltn  tne  latter  wniie  Dnnging  out  x.  __x.  x,.  ot,h  Hiconaa  from  100  to  500  feet  high,  more  like  a  thin  can-  times  translated  the  Holy  Book  into  English, 

the  self-reliance  of  the  latter;  must  stay  the  mere  is  not  spa  w  to  pause  nere  ana  aiscuas  ^py  protecting  from  the  direct  rays  of  is  very  far  behind  that  which  the  science  of 

tide  of  drunkenness ;  must  reach  even  the  poor  ‘'^®  Qh®8“on  wnetner  tnw  remedy  rihiy  respects  ^  hours  in  the  morning.  At  biblical  criticism  places  within  our  reach  at  the 

bigoted  Bomanists.  *^^®  accused  member  and  the  pre-  night,  however,  th^  sometimes  completely  en-  present  day.  It  could  serve  no  useful  purpose 

“  Chalmers  knew,”  writes  Guthrie,  “  that  I  had  ac-  scribed  order  of  our  Discipline.  We  simply  shroud  the  town.  There  is  no  thunder  or  light-  to  enter  into  minute  details.  Tyndale  and  Mar- 
eepted  an  Edinburgh  charge  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  now  put  the  question  of  Nioodemus :  “  Doth  ning  here,  either  in  Summer  or  Winter.  Dur-  tin  Luther,  whom  he  closely  followed,  had  ac- 
trylng  what  the  paroohial  or  territorial  system,  fairly  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him,  and  ing  the  Winter  there  are  twice  the  number  of  cess  to  the  printed  editions  of  Erasmus  (1516, 
wrought,  could  do  toward  OhristianiaiDg  the  heathen-  know  what  he  doeth?"  Not  having  great  confi-  Any®  on  which  an  i^alid  or  pleasure-seeker  etc.)  and  the  Complutonsian  Pol]^lot  (1522), 
dom  beneath  our  feet,  and  restoring  the  denizens  of  the  deuce  in  the  remedy  to  cure  the  evil,  we  pass  J^^® /uns^e  as  he  would  succeeding  translatora  to  th^^^  Bobert  Ste- 

Oowgate  and  doses  to  sober,  deosnt  and  ohuroh-golng  qq  jq  consider  its  supposed  efficacy  which  is  t'i  ^^®®»  Mentone,  Naples,  or  Borne,  p^us  (1546,  1^2,  1550)  and  Theodcre  Beza, 
v.kit.  nti-.,  xkio  ..nf..,.....]...  .  .  consiaer  iis  supposea  egwacy,  yruica  is  This  I  know  from  years  of  personal  experience,  whose  latest  edition  of  1598  is  reported  to  have 


habits.  City  missionaries  Ubored  in  this  enterprtoe.  xu.  intevor  of  it  "  ^0“  y®"®  of  personal  experience,  whose  latest  edition  of  1598  is  reported  to  have 

««  man  innkos  mnnx  hanirenanfixr  nn  thair  ‘“®  ®B*®^  argumout  lu  lavor  Of  It.  In  thoso  placcs  tho  Summor  is  almost  unou-  been  the  principal  one  used  by  King  James’s 

uhoni  Dr  rhRimAra  he  held  mia-  Suppose,  then,  a  member  of  the  First  church  durable,  whilst  in  Santa  Barbaia  it  is  the  love-  divines.  Now  all  these  Greek  editions  repre- 


lAtwMV  fhan  Tlr  PKlklmAM  Ha  HaM  iHAf  a  araUfiarV  tnla  a.  saw*#  wavaavaa  UU1C»A/AC5|  ▼TllAlOU  AAA  J.^CAA  A/CAMk  AV  AO  IaAA^  AV  ▼  ▼  AAAVIO.  A1  VTT  OJA  VAAC'VXk  ^tAAAAk/UO  AE^^A^:?- 

•lATiAnr  withnnV  nHnroH  ’oAh/hni  or  nnoAUifnTm  ^iiiH  Siiiithtowii,  N.  Y,,  temoves  aud  wandcrs  into  liest  season  of  the  year.  If  tho  day  is  too  hot,  sent  a  text  substantially  identioal,  derived  from 

“  unknown  residence,  It  may  be  St.  Pent,  one  hn.  only  to  eeei  the  ehade,  and  he  will  be  comparatively  modern  manuecrlpte  ol  the  ea- 
a  ^  Omaha  or  Deadwood  He  is  absent  and  silent  fanned  by  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  grand  old  cred  original,  few  in  number,  hastily  brought 

and  auotter  there  pi<*oMjswelou  of  thtod^th^^  Omaha  or  I^adw^.  He  is  a^^^^  cool,  he  has  only  to  step  into  together  without  Intelligent  selection,  and  uied 

^d  anothe^ut  of^  ^  change  the  fa^  of  a  dte-  for  a  long  time.  The  Session  make  inq^ry  but  gm^hine  to  be  comfortable.  Howew  hot  with  very  little  critical  Ikill.  Their  editors  (un- 

triot  required,  in  hia  opinion,  a  more  extenslTe  and  cannot  hear  from  him.  His  name  cumbers  the  days  may  be,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  less  we  except  those  who  superintended  for 

eMclent  cyatem  of  culttvatlon-a  school  for  chUdren ;  a  roll,  and  so  the  roll  does  not  tell  the  truth.  Ac-  The  hottest  Summer  night  may  raise  the  mer-  Cardinal  Ximenes  the  Complutonsian  Polyglot) 
church  with  ite  door  open  to  the  poorest  of  the  inhabi-  cordingly  he  is  suspended.  But  this  resolution  cury  to  78®,  but  before  morning  it  will  be  down  had  not  materials  whereby  they  could  have 
tanta ;  and  a  large  staff  of  zealous  men  and  women—  ,jQgg  reach  him,  and  hence  does  not  affect  ten  degrees.  The  temperature  of  nineteen  out  formed  a  good  text,  even  if  they  had  tried,  and 


nxyryvicnc  rvvv™  ♦Kxx  xxoofxx,.,,  Ou  bU  othcr  Summci' duys  it  1188  raugod  from  manuscript,  given  in  1581  to  University 

(^ming  now  from  the  western  to  the  extern  gQo  ggg  There  are  about  six  nights  during  Cambridge],  a  new  era  commenced  in  th 
end,  m  Smithtown,  what  is  the  effect  there  ?  Winter  in  which  toward  morning  the  mer-  pursuits ;  and  since  that  time  copies  of 


each  with  their  o?m  section  of  families  to  visit,  and  all  ^j^g  nor  help  in  any  way  the  inter-  of  twenty  Summer  nights  ranges  from  55®  to  they  took  little  pains  about  the  matter.  From 

working  In  harmony,  like  beea  In  a  hive,  under  the  dl-  .  j  religion  where  he  is  since  bv  suDixisition  70®.  I  have  known  only  ten  days  in  two  years  the  year  1628,  when  the  great  Alexandrian  man- 
rec«onofthemlnlsterthehe.ptate,bUhop.or.upe^^  Sre  ^  his  reid^J^^  n^  on  which  the  mercury  4e  to  9?®  In  the  sLde.  useript  w^  b^rought  to  England  [not  Beza’s 

^  xxoofx.,.,.  On  all  other  Summer  days  it  has  ranged  from  manuscript,  given  in  1581  to  University  of 

The  method  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective.  As  from  tne  western  to  tne  extern  gQo  ggg  There  are  about  six  nights  during  Cambridge],  a  new  era  commenced  in  these 

Dr.  Guthrie  remarks :  "  B  just  lies  in  applying  ®’^®’  Smithtown,  what  is  the  effect  there?  the  Winter  in  which  toward  morning  the  mer-  pursuits;  and  since  that  time  copies  of  the 
the  worth  and  voeaUh,  the  irMuence  and  energies  The  Session  know  that  he  is  suspended.  Do  cury  may  descend  to  32®,  but  the  usual  tern-  Scriptures  have  come  to  light  which  date  from 
ofaweP-rondiH/mAA  OhriaHjin  mnn<rt>nnHnr,  M  tht>  f'^®  world  or  Churoh  know  it  ?  How  ?  Has  the  perature  of  Winter  nights  is  from  40®  to  55°  ;  the  fourth  century,  thus  representing  the  text 

pastor  declared  it  some  Sabbath  day  from  the  Winter  days  range  from  40®  to  70®.  Boses,  of  earlier,  and  therefore  of  purer,  ages.  For 
»»  T*  timnayeMte  j  ^  Hardly  this  There  is  a  silent  record  lilies,  and  other  flowers  bloom  in  the  gar-  since  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  exempt  his 

”  Itrequlr^^lf-denlalonthe^rtof  dens  aU  Winter.  Take  the  climate  of  sinta  Word  from  the  liability  which  attaches  to  all 

the  rich  and  cultivated.  They  must  find  their  .  !  ,  v,ii  ^  i  n  »  tv.  ^  i  Barbara,  with  its  rainy  season  and  its  dry  sea-  other  writings  of  suffering  from  errors  in  tran- 

ohuroh  work  and  churoh  home  among  the  poor  ®*^  aoseniees,  wniie  only  tne  roll  or  tne  actual  foggy  days  and  its  windy  days,  there  scription,  it  is  plain,  that  as  a  general  rule  (not 

and  despised.  But  in  lifting  up  the  lowly  they  printed  or  written,  appears  to  j^j.g  more  than  twenty  out  of  the  866  in  one,  however,  without  notable  exceptions),  the 

exalt  themselves  and  reach  that  kind  of  culture  *^®  ®^®’  ^*8  that  suspension  of  the  de-  which  an  invalid  may  not  enjoy  a  walk  in  the  more  ancient  the  copy,  the  nearer  It  is  likely  to 

which  is  most  precious  in  the  sight  of  heaven  in  his  unknown  residence  at  St.  Paul,  sunshine  some  part  of  the  day.  And  consider-  be  to  the  ori^nal  text  of  the  evangelists  and 

The  eTnerimentfl  in  EdlnhnrJk  wera  Omaha,  or  Deadwood,  done  for  the  public  de-  Ing  its  Winter,  Summer,  Spring,  and  Autumn  apostles.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  Tisch- 

ine  experiments  in  lixampurgta  were  numer-  , _ ’  ,  , _ .  ™„x  _ I.  T  miro  tborn  la  nn,?  «  at.  nnHnrf  hae  rllBonvereH  at.  Mmint.  Sinai  a  manii. 


Anticipation.  Large  portions  of  the  city  were  „,ivaAtAWA  nV  thiamathnH  nvar  that  climate,  grand  scenery,  and  charming  sur-  from  A.  D.  360,  and  the  great  Vatican  copy  is 

entirely  transformed.  It  would  be  both  pleas-  of  this  method  over  that  thought  to  be  a  little  older.  When  these  and 

ant  and  profitable,  did  space  permit,  to  give  a  J^®ommended  by  so  many  General  Assemblies  Santa  Barbara  is  300  miles  from  San  Francis-  a  flood  of  other  documents,  including  the  more 
full  account  of  some  of  the  experiments  with  “  ®  Separate  List  of  such  absentees  ?  If,  as  is  co,  from  which  the  Pacific  coast  steamers  run  ancient  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Coptic  versions,  are 
the  results.  Perhaps  this  mav  be  done  at  some  8aid,  they  are  “  counted  out  ”  in  this  way,  which  twice  a  week,  requiring  thirty-two  hours  for  taken  into  account,  many  alterations  in  the 
fiitiirAtimA  hiitffw  thn  nrAOAnt  wa  miiaf  ~fAi.  i®  oaBed  in  the  article  Under  Comment  a  “  uirhiol  the  voyage,  and  charge  $10.  It  is  100  miles  Greek  text  cannot  but  be  made,  unless  we 

suspension,”  is  not  that  by  the  very  logic  from  Los  Angeles,  requiring  eleven  hours  and  please  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  manifest  truth. 
SL  ““““  "ulMm.!  Why  another  and  ah  SIT  TheVpilaUoh  la  I.OOO.ot  which  one-  Ot  three  chaegee  some  wUl  not  Ihaueaee  tte 

“  V— Dsnaion  hv  t.hA  li^aalon  ?  This  la  fr^n  anH  iiaA  ‘^•^rd  are  native  Californians  and  Spaniards.  English  version  at  all,  many  others  very  slight- 

■ -  1aa^o«,tI«„  LtlAiAD,/o''^r^  «•  4  There  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  United  States  ly  ;  some  are  of  considerable,  a  few  of  great, 

PBAYEB  FOB  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  *®V  esi^ciaiiy  as  tne  oirenaer  is  not  jj^g  g^  jgjgg  g  proportion  of  educated,  re-  importance  ;  yet  not  one  of  them  sufficient  to 

TSACHSRS  remedy  is  but  a  dis-  flned  people.  There  are  three  hotels,  charging  disturb  a  single  article  of  the  common  faith  of 

’  solving  view.  .  „  from  $9  to  $15  per  week.  There  are  a  number  Christendom  ;  or,  tp  cite  the  bold  words  of  the 

Dear  Evangelist :  Can  you  tell  me  why  Chris-  Now  oome  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assem-  of  boarding-houses,  charging  from  $7  to  $10  Illustrious  Bentley,  the  prince  of  English  schol- 
tlan  jiastors  and  Christian  people  seem  so  un-  blies  (see  Moore’s  New  Digest,  pp.  625-28).  That  per  week.  The  Union  Club  is  accessible  to  vis-  ars,  on  this  subject,  “Even  put  these  varia- 
mindful  of  the  moral  power  and  of  the  deejiest  of  1825  is  the  great  tower  for  the  defence  of  itors  who  are  known.  There  are  a  free  reading-  tions  into  the  hands  of  a  knave  or  a  fool,  and 
needs  of  the  public  schools  ?  suspension  of  absentees.  For  its  size  and  day  rooiQ  _®Dd  laige  circulating  library,  a  glass-ball  yet  with  the  most  slnistrous  and  absurd  choice, 

In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  prayer-room  they  the  Assembly  of  that  year  was  a  very  respecta-  skooting-club,  archery  club,  etc.  Besides  the  he  shall  not  extinguish  the  Iteht  of  any  one 
pray  for  missionaries,  Christian  associations,  blebody,  as  is  every  Assembly  of  the  Presby-  ?„„„  ^®“^  *^®  of  It^lf  still  be  the  sam^”  * 

temperance  workers,  and  Sabbath-schools;  but  terian  Church.  Wisdom  still  lives  all  along  modatlons,  much  frequented  by  rheumatics.  Whatever  pain  it  may  cost  some  religiously- 
they  rarely  ask  help  for  the  public  school  teach-  the  line.  The  judgment  of  that  early  year,  in  The  scenery  surrounding  the  town  is  won-  minded  persons  to  part  with  a  few  cherished 
©rs,  whose  work  is  just  as  truly  for  the  moral  the  suspension  clause,  is  to-day  standing  on  a  derfully  charming,  with  the  Pacific  in  front,  a  passages,  they  will  soon  come  to  acquiesce  in 
advancement  of  the  sommunity.  side  track,  practically  obsolete,  not  indeed  range  of  hills  on  the  southwest,  and  the  grand  a  decision  known  to  be  arrived  at  honestly  and 

Although  much  has  already  been  said  re-  formally  repealed,  as  this  is  not  the  way  one  rugF®fi  mountains,  3,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  on  adequate  grounds.  For  the  rest,  so  much 

garding  the  work  of  the  schools  in  elevating  Assembly  treats  another.  close  to  the  town,  shutting  off  the  irinds  of  the  care  has  been  taken  to  maintmn  the  familiar 

the  masses,  yet  the  majority  of  Ohristians  seem  But  what  tcos  the  judgment  of  1825  ?  Item-  wav  nf  fiTt^rlm«nt^ 

. _  ,  ,  x»  1  .  xiT  X  t  A  .  v  XU  1  *  XU  1  _x  I  would  say  to  invalids :  If  you  are  very  far  chapters  have  been  read,  by  way  of  experiment, 

so  strangely  for^tful  of  the  ^t  influence  of  braces  three  classy  of  those  in  unknown  parts,  consumption  you  need  hard^yex^t  to  to  a  miscellaneous  audieuM,  without  the  nov- 

a  teacher,  and  of  her  need  of  divine  strength  1.  Those  who  should  ever  return,  or  be  be  cured  anywhere,  but  by  coming  here  and  tak-  city  being  at  all  detected.  Of  course  it  would 

and  guidanoe,  that  I  venture  a  few  words  on  the  heard  from,  are  to  be  regularly  dealt  with  accord-  ing  very  great  care  of  yourselves  you  may  live  have  soon  been  apparent  to  any  one  who  had 

subject.  to  the  Word  of  Ood  and  the  principles  of  our  a  few  months  or  years  longer  than  elsewhere,  followed  the  reading  with  the  old  version  in  his 

Few  parents  realize  how  intimate  the  relation  Church."  No  suspension  here  at  the  outset.  But  if  the  disease  is  in  its  early  stages,  you  may  hand.  _ 

is  which  a  teacher  sustains  to  their  child.  They  2.  Those  who  do  not  attend  upon  Christian  po“i®  fi®r®^th  reasonable  certainty  of  recover-  a*  irTwuiTrT-irssiriTT  ATxi-'MPr 

forget  that  for  many  hours  each  day  she  stands  privileges,  but  “  without  any  maferiai /aui(  o/  aa  *  nw  t  •  i  J  nAi-Ahia 

in  tv.  Ail.  xxii  X  j  1  _ »»  j  u  X  V.  X  X  j  ixi  in  the  open  air,  eat  nutritious  food,  lead  a  sober  Mr.  Ansell  Warren,  of  St.  Louis,  is  a  venerable 

wronire  *^*^*^^J  disputes,  red^^ing  their  own,  and  who  are  to  teeated  with  life,  keep  indoors  at  night,  and  take  little  or  no  printer  who  is  recorded  as  a  companion  of  Mr. 

i^ngs,  haling  wounds,  and  easily  winning  great  oaution  and  tenderness.  No  suspension  medicine.  Persons  who  are  broken  down  by  a  Greeley  while  the  country  lad  was  serving  his 


his  love.  To  her  he  carries  flowers,  fruit,  and  here. 


long  attention  to  business,  would  find  this  a  apprenticeship  at  the  case  in  Poultney,  Vt  Mr. 


other  tokens  of  his  childish  affection.  He  tells  3.  Those  who  “  have  absented  themselves  most  restful  refuge  from  the  whirl  and  care  of  Warren  says  that  Mr.  Greeley’s  first  boyish 
her  his  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  plans,  from  design,  either  from  a  disregard  of  Chris-  Bfe.  attempt  at  writing  for  publication  was  made 


Sometimes,  indeed,  he  confides  in  her  more  tian  privilege  or  from  a  wish  to  escape  from 
freely  than  in  his  parents,  for  children  are  quite  the  inspection  and  discipline  of  the  Church,” 
apt  to  reveal  to  some  friend  depths  which  are  and  which  conduct  the  “Session  has  good  rea- 


I  came  here  over  two  years  ago  to  spend  the  apropos  of  a  monster  squash  which  was  sent 
inter  in  a  mild  climate  for  the  benefit  of  my  into  the  newspaper  office.  Several  of  the  men 
in,  who  was  verging  upon  Bright’s  disease,  employed  in  the  office  undertook  to  write  de- 
got  him  a  horse,  he  rode  much,  and  in  five  scriptions  of  it,  the  best  one  to  be  published. 


AArAfllllir  ViMHati  fivin.  Xl._  »  XU  1  X  u  1.  I.  ,  XU  .  X  mu  Cl  I  “  UUIOO,  UO  lUUO  111 UOH,  aUU  in  uve  scnpuuus  Ol  It,  tUO  UCBt  OUO  to  OO  ^uuuouou. 

wreiuuy  niaaen  irom  the  eyes  of  their  own  son  to  believe”  is  the  fact.  The  Session  may  months  he  was  well.  We  have  fingered  on.  The  young  Greeley  was  among  the  competitors, 

ZamilV.  <<  CMCaA  XXCI.C..V..C  C.ICX.A...VA.1  »  _ _ ...-fX..- _ _ 1 ..  A xU  P _ U.-iUJ-lxT _ _-XXl _ UX  X„  1 


family. 

I  would  not  underrate  the  work  of  the  Sab- 


'  declare  such  persons  suspended 


season  after  season,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  but  his  item  was  not  thought  to  be  successful, 


This  decision  was  reaffirmed  by  the  General '  revelling  in  this  almost  eternal  sunshine,  de- '  and  went  into  the  wastebasket. 


A  SUMMER  AT  PEACE  COTTAGE. 

BT  8.  W.  PBATT. 

Entered  oooording  to  Act  ot  OongreM,  In  the  year  1879, 
by  8.  W.  PBATT  In  the  office  ot  the  Librarian  ot  Oongreea, 
at  Washington.] 

Chaptbb  XVI. 

THE  EARLY  OONVEB8ION  OF  CHILDBEN. 
The  talk  of  yesterday  had  touhed  a  very  tender 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  mothers,  and 
they  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  Its  contin¬ 
uation.  The  introduction  of  Uncle  James  and 
Cousin  Lucy  to  the  circle,  had  also  given  new  in¬ 
terest  to  their  conversation. 

Aunt  Lucilla  entered  at  once  upon  the  subject 
by  saying  ‘It  Is  wonderful  how  early  children 
receive  religious  impressions ;  Indeed  no  other  Im¬ 
pressions  are  so  early  or  deeply  made.  They  take 
in  more  about  God  than  we  can  believe.  Long  be¬ 
fore  they  can  talk  they  will  kneel  reverently  In 
prayer.  Their  consciences  are  very  tender  about 
omitting  their  prayers.  Their  religious  natures 
make  them  religiously  inclined,  and  this  part  of 
their  natures  may  be  as  early  and  as  easily  devel¬ 
oped  as  any  other  part.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
one  of  the  very  first  conscious  acts  of  a  child’s  will 
may  not  be  the  yielding  of  the  heart  to  Ood.  The 
younger  a  child  is  tho  easier  it  certainly  will  be 
to  choose  Christ.  A  very  little  effort  will  turn 
the  stream  at  its  source.  So  far  as  any  human  in¬ 
strumentality  is  concerned,  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  it  will  be  most  effectual  in  the  earliest  years. 
And  If  this  Is  true,  I  believe  God  intended  we 
should  use  our  influence  thus  to  accomplish  this 
end.  Children  brought  up  iu  the  nurture  of  the 
Lord  should  always  be  Christians.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  Bible  idea.’ 

‘I  have  always  held,’ said  Uncle  James,  ‘that 
the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  was  full  of 
this  idea — that  parents  might  bring  their  children 
to  the  Lord,  and  He  would  accept  them.  Adam 
was  treated  as  though  his  posterity  was  In  him,  and 
he  was  responsible  for  them.  So  also  was  Abra¬ 
ham’s  seed  a  part  of  himself,  and  the  promise  was 
to  him  and  his  seed.  Not  so  truly  are  husband 
and  wife  one  flesh  as  are  parents  and  children. 
There  is  an  organic  unity  in  the  family  which  the 
Bible  everywhere  recognizes.  The  fathers  bless 
by  their  faith  their  ohlldren.  Circumcision  gave 
children  a  place  In  the  State  and  in  the  Church  be¬ 
cause  of  their  parentage.  This  contains  a  divine 
philosophy  which  perceives  a  spiritual  force  In 
such  organic  unity.  A  covenant  with  the  father 
was  also  for  his  family  and  his  seed.  In  the 
same  way  household  baptism  is  recognized  in 
the  New  Testament.  So  much  is  this  a  spirit¬ 
ual  law  that  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
“The  believing  husband  aanctifles  the  wife,  and 
the  wife  the  husband.  Else  were  their  children 
unclean,  but  now  they  are  holy.”  The  children 
are  in  covenant  privilege  with  their  parents,  and 
iiave  all  their  rights  and  blessings.  Household 
baptism  is  only  tho  recognition  of  what  already 
exists.  Tho  Bible  expects  that  children  will  have 
the  faith  of  their  parents,  and  so  includes  them  in 
the  Church.  The  children  of  parents  in  the  Lord 
are  children  in  tho  Lord.’ 

‘  It  has  been  a  great  comfort  and  help  to  me,’ 
said  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘  to  think  of  this  unity  of  faith 
with  my  children.  I  rejoiced  to  know  that  God 
included  my  children  with  myself  as  of  my  faith 
and  like  me  in  their  relation  to  Him.  It  adds  a 
new  and  precious  bond  to  tho  family  when  we 
know  that  God  treats  it  as  a  unit,  aud  each  is 
bound  up  with  the  other,  and  all  are  blessed  to¬ 
gether.  It  makes  it  very  hard  for  one  to  get 
astray  and  away  from  so  many  prayers  and  prom¬ 
ises.  I  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  family 
faith,  and  we  may  go  as  a  family  into  the  Church 
and  be  a  family  iu  the  Lord.’ 

‘I  cannot  see,’ said  Uncle  James,  ‘why  chil¬ 
dren  of  Christian  parents  are  not  as  well  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  as  of  the  family  and  of  the 
State.  The  Church  should  train  them  as  such, 
expecting  them  to  take  upon  themselves  Christian 
duties,  and  giving  them  all  Christian  privileges,  as 
soon  as  they  reach  an  age  in  which  they  can  per¬ 
form  and  appreciate  them.  There  is  a  deeper 
meaning  in  infant  baptism  than  is  commonly  giv¬ 
en  to  it.’ 

‘One  of  my  first  thoughts,’ said  Cousin  Mary, 

‘  after  my  children  were  born,  was  to  consecrate 
them  to  God.  I  felt  as  if  I  wanted  to  put  them 
into  the  arms  of  the  Lord ;  to  pledge  Him  to  their 
especial  care  and  favor.  This  seems  to  mo  to  be 
so  natural  and  reasonable  a  desire  that  some  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  to  express  it.'  This  is  also 
a  religious  desire,  and  no  place  is  so  fitting  to  car¬ 
ry  it  into  effect  as  the  house  of  the  Lord.  In  view 
of  the  Importance  of  the  children  to  the  Church, 
we  might  expect  that  some  recognition  would  be 
made  of  it  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  To 
me  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  only  the  special 
recognition  of  a  natural  covenant.  Just  as  the 
giving  of  the  Commandments  was  the  formal  writ¬ 
ing  by  the  finger  of  God  of  his  natural  laws  of 
morals.* 

‘We  must  not  forget,*  said  Uncle  James,  ‘that 
baptism  is  the  “seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith,”  as  was  ciroumoision ;  and  that  Its  benefit 
depends  upon  our  faith.  We  must  not  trust  In 
the  mere  form.  This  all  tho  more  clearly  brings 
out  the  power  of  the  faith  of  parents  for  their 
children.’ 

‘lam  not  much  of  a  theologian,’  said  Laura, 
‘and  would  like  to  ask  what  good  baptism  doec>? 
If  there  is  any  real  practical  benefit  from  it  to  me, 
or  my  child,  I  want  to  obtain  it.’ 

‘It  certainly  will  benefit  you,’  replied  Uncle 
James,  ‘to  recognize  the  covenant  birthright  re¬ 
lation  of  your  child  to  the  Church,  and  to  conse¬ 
crate  him  to  God  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  and  to 
enter  into  covenant  with  God  to  train  him  up  for 
Him.  Pareuts  who  do  this,  find  It  practically  a 
great  eucouragement  in  training  their  children, 
and  get  front  It  their  last  and  strongest  argument 
in  prayer.  Tkeir  children  are  given  to  God  in 
covenant,  and  are  His  in  a  peculiar  sense.’ 

‘  Does  it  do  any  real  good  to  the  child  himself, 
or  is  all  the  benefit  to  the  parent  ?  ’  she  asked 
again. 

‘Yes,’  replied  Uncle  James,  ‘I  think  it  will  be 
of  real  benefit  to  the  child  as  he  grows  up  to  know 
that  he  has  been  consecrated  to  God,  and  that 
covenant  privileges  and  blessings  are  his.  And 
besides,  I  believe  that  the  special  presence  and 
grace  of  the  Holy  Gbost  is  given  to  all  such  chil¬ 
dren.  They  have  what  may  be  called  prevenlent 
grace,  and  are  peculiarly  God’s  children.  If  you 
follow  out  tho  lives  of  baptized  children,  you  will 
find  that  they  do  actually  receive  God’s  special 
care  and  blessing.’ 

‘I  sometimes  look  at  it  in  this  way,’  said  Aunt 
Lucilla.  ‘  I  am  especially  interested  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  my  friends,  and  follow  them  with  favor, 
ready  to  help  them  for  their  parents’  sakes.  If 
the  parents  of  any  of  them  had  specially  asked 
me  to  care  for  and  watch  over  their  children,  or 
had  made  me  godmother  to  them,  I  should  fol¬ 
low  such  children  with  all  the  more  interest,  and 
watch  to  aid  them  in  any  way  I  could.  Much 
more  will  our  heavenly  Father  watch  over  and 
bless  the  children  of  the  covenant,  who  are  brought 
to  Him  and  put  in  His  arms,  baptized  into  His 
name,  and  given  to  Him  by  the  faith  of  their  pa¬ 
rents.  Such  faith  on  the  part  of  parents  must  be 
pleasing  to  Him  who  said  “Buffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not;  tor  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.”  ’ 

‘  For  my  part,’  said  Cousin  Mary,  ‘  I  almost  be¬ 
lieve  in  baptismal  regeneration;  not  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  baptism  itself  has  any  efficacy.  I  am 
'  not  so  much  frightened  as  many  by  the  word  re¬ 
generate  in  the  Episcopal  form  of  baptism.  If 


the  faith  really  embraces  what  they  ask  and 


ise  beforehand,  the  child  is  alrea 


They  pray  that  the  Holy  8 


shosld  not  the  faith  of  parents  reach  to  this 
very  thing  before  they  present  their  oblldroB  flv 
baptism  ?  and  why  should  not  the  prayacs  of  tlva 
Church  also  embrace  the  regeneration  of  ohildroB? 
Why  may  not  the  Holy  Spirit  regenerate  them  ak 
one  time  as  well  as  another?  I  feel  like  saying 
“O  ye  of  little  faith!”  I  believe  we  too  motik 
limit  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’  ^ 

‘1  fully  agree  with  you,’  said  Uncle  James,  ‘and 
have  often  looked  at  the  subject  in  this  way.  We 
believe  that  children  dying  in  infancy  are  saved. 
We  also  believe  that  they  are  saved  through  Christ 
by  the  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now  if 
the  Spirit  can  and  does  regenerate  the  infant  dy¬ 
ing  in  infancy,  why  can  and  will  He  not  as  well  fit- 
generate  in  infancy  those  living  to  mature  age  ? 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  11  mit  either 
His  ability  or  willingness  to  do  this.  Indeed  I 
believe  He  delights  to  do  it,  and  that  is  what  bap¬ 
tism  means.  And  He  will  do  it  at  their  baptism, 
or  before,  if  our  faith  only  puts  them  into  His 
hands.  The  idea  that  a  child  must  grow  up  and 
become  active  in  sin  before  regeneration,  is  all 
wrong.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  age  when  we 
may  not  pray  for  the  regeneration  of  our  children. 
We  only  honor  the  Holy  Spirit  when  we  ask  Him 
to  do  It  la  their  infancy.  If  they  need  regenera¬ 
tion  from  birth,  then  as  surely  is  provision  made 
for  it  by  Christ  through  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  it  gives  me  growing  Joy  to  know  that, 
the  Holy  Spirit  loves  to  do  for  us  whatever  He 
may  do  for  us  in  Jesus’  name.  There  are  diversi¬ 
ties  of  operations  of  the  same  Spirit,  and  His  ef¬ 
fects  may  be  produced  without  any  oonsoiousness 
on  our  part  of  His  working.  Children  of  Christian 
parents  ought  to  grow  up  Christians.  If  any  me¬ 
diate  agency  is  needed  for  them,  the  faith  and 
training  of  their  parents  Is  sufficient.’ 

‘  We  certainly  should  have  a  very  different  gen¬ 
eration  soon,  if  these  ideas  prevailed,’  said  Aunt 
Lucilla.  ‘  I  cannot  understand  why  mothers  don’t 
take  this  truth  to  their  hearts.  I  even  meet  many 
who  never  talk  to  their  children  at  all  upon  the 
subject  of  personal  religion.  The  very  first  thing 
to  seek,  and  the  only  thing  until  it  is  accomplish¬ 
ed.  is  the  salvation  of  their  children.’ 

‘  I  made  the  mistake  myself  at  first,’  said  Cousin 
Mary,  ‘of  putting  off  the  salvation  of  my  children. 

I  had  always  and  often  talked  to  my  oldest  boy 
upon  the  subject,  and  prayed  with  him,  but  bad 
never  sought  to  lead  him  to  make  a  deliberate 
choice  of  Christ  as  his  Saviour  and  a  full  surren¬ 
der  of  his  heart  to  Him,  until  he  came  to  me  him¬ 
self  and  asked  me'  how  he  could  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  I  told  him  to  go  to  his  room  and  give  him¬ 
self  up  formally  to  Christ,  and  put  himself  into 
His  hands  for  salvation.  In  a  few  hours  he  came 
to  me,  his  face  speaking  what  he  had  done,  and 
told  mo  that  he  had  chosen  Christ,  and  from  that 
time  has  lived  a  Christian  life.  I  was  set  to  think¬ 
ing  by  this,  and  called  his  sister  to  me  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  subject  to  her,  when  she  said  that  she 
was  a  Christian,  and  had  been  one  a  long  time. 
But  no  one  having  spoken  to  her,  ^^he  had  not  real¬ 
ized  it,  as  she  did  after  she  had  the  chance  to 
make  the  confession  of  her  faith  in  Christ.  Prob¬ 
ably  if  I  had  not  spoken  to  her  when  I  did,  she 
would  have  come  to  think  some  great  felt  change 
was  necessary  before  it  would  be  right  for  her  to 
call  herself  a  Christian,  and  she  might  have  lived 
in  doubt  all  her  life.  Since  that  time  I  have 
brought  the  subject  of  a  personal  consecration  to 
Christ  before  my  children  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible,  and  taught  them  to  live  as  Christians.’ 

‘I  remember  a  case,’ said  Uncle  James,  ‘of  a 
little  girl  only  nine  years  old  whose  parents  were 
the  first  fruits  of  my  ministry.  She  had  often 
beard  them  speak  of  me,  and  for  some  reason  had 
been  led  to  feel  that  I  could  help  her  to  find  Christ. 
When  1  visited  them  I  was  led  on  my  port  from 
my  interest  in  her  as  their  child  to  talk  with  her, 
when  she  told  me  that  she  had  been  a  Christian  a 
long  time,  but  no  one  bad  spoken  to  her  psisonal 
ly  about  it ;  and  that  she  had  prayed  that  when 
came  I  might  talk  with  her.  She  wanted  in  so 
way  to  have  it  known  that  she  was  a  Chris 
and  yet  was  fearful  about  telling  it  of  her  o 
cord.  When  I  told  of  this  to  her  paren 
others  they  all  said  they  had  thought  she 
Christian,  but  none  of  them  had  helped 
realize  it  and  take  in  its  joy.’ 

‘  That  makes  me  think  of  my  own  ex 
said  Cousin  Lucy.  ‘  I  can  never  rera 
time  when  I  met  with  any  change  of  h 
lieve  now  it  took  place  when  I  was  a  1 
and  if  I  had  been  made  to  know  this  t 
would  have  been  very  much  hsppie 
useful.’ 

‘  The  little  ones,’  said  Aunt  Luoil 
to  sing  “  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  D 
must  let  them  sing  in  their  way.’ 

‘One  great  mistake,’ said  Uncle 
religion  Is  taught  to  children,  and 
a  doctrine,  rather  than  as  faith  in  a 
and  a  life  for  Him.  Children  are 
and  trained  in  it  as  a  life.  It  Is  n 
ways  forbidding,  or  of  cant  and  san 
not  the  putting  on  of  a  long  face, 
trust  and  love,  obedience  and  joy 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  chi 
in  with  every  breath,  and  be  no 
will  be  a  feeling  and  principle 
will  get  it  from  sympathy  and  1 
is  Just  as  real  for  their  wants 
growth  is  from  the  blade  to  the 
corn  in  the  ear.  The  blade  spii 
in  the  same  atmosphere  all  the 
‘  Children  sympathize  with 
ligion,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘a 
and  love  as  we  love,  long  befo 
to  understand  anything  abo 
Christ.  He  is  a  real  present  p 
nearer  than  their  own  mothers 
pray  to,  and  trust  in,  and  love 
not  why  this  should  not  grow 
their  growth.  I  don’t  bellev 
thing  more  pleasing  on  this  ea 
Christians.’ 

‘There  Is  one  question  I 
James,  before  we  close  this  s 
‘  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
upon  what  you  have  been  sayin 
children  become  responsible  to 
‘  Your  question,’  answered  U 
to  imply  that  up  to  a  certain 
responsible  for  them,  and  t 
spects.  I  don’t  know  that  a 
be  given  to  the  question, 
ual  apprehension  at  live  th 
many  things  they  ough 
very  early.  But  how  lo 
them  as  being  in  their^ 
to  say.  The  Jewish 
for  their  children 
remember  that  I 
as  early  as  I  had 
was  often  convic 
very  tender.  1 1 
In  Christ  then 
life.  Very  you 
are  anxious  to 
Helen  had  b 
as  usual  with  1 
Lucilla,  I  can 
your  talk  to- 
Johnnie  sho 
When  he  w 
God,  and  as 
new  heart, 
tlan.’ 


MT’q 
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SOME  EVENTS  OP  M'H  w  PAST  TEAS. 

Jan.  Ist  occurred  the  choice,  by  the  Maine 
Legislature,  of  Aioo^o  Garcelon  as  Governor, 
On  the  Ist,  also,  the  burning  of  a  $100,000 
Baptist  church  in  St.  Louis.TJo.,  and  of  a  $60,000 
Presbyterian  church  la  Quincy,  Ill,,  both  new, 
and  neither  dedicated ;  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  pronounced  polygamy  in  the 
Territories  unlawful.  On  the  6th  the  mercury 
in  Florida  went  to  30  deg.  above  zero — the 
coldest  weather  in  thirty  years.  On  the  6th 
snow  blocked  tracks  in  Central  New  York,  oc¬ 
casioning  serious  railway  accidents,  with  some 
loss  of  life.  Snow  in  Northern  New  York  was 
very  deep,  and  trains  abandoned,  later  in  the 
month. 

In  February  Congress  passed  a  bill  admit¬ 
ting  women  to  practice  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court ;  and  Investigation  into  the  ci¬ 
pher  despatches  by  the  Potter  Committee,  oc¬ 
curred.  The  bill  restricting  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion  (vetoed  by  the  President)  was  passed  by 
Congress  on  the  15th. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  Reno  (Nev.)  was  near¬ 
ly  burned  up,  at  a  loss  of  $1,000,000.  On  the 
10th  Cyrus  W.  Field  celebrated  in  New  York 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  first  Atlantic  Ocean  Telegraph  Compa¬ 
ny.  The  extra  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Con¬ 
gress  convened  on  the  19th  ;  and  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  will  case  ended,  this  month,  by  comprom¬ 
ise. 

April  6th  a  large  negro  exodus  set  in  from 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  to  Kansas.  On  11th 
and  15th,  heavy  snow-f^l  in  Northern  New 
York  and  New  England.  On  26th  the  Army 
bill  passed  both  £[qbb£s  of  Congress,  encum¬ 
bered  by  political  legislation.  It  was  vetoed 
on  the  28th. 

In  May,  Charles  Freeman,  an  Adventist  of 
Pocasset,  Mass.,  killed  his  little  girl  Edith  in  a 
fit  of  religious  frensy.  California  adopted  a 
new  Constitution.  Terrific  tornado  in  !^nsas 
and  Missouri ;  great  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Extensive  forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

During  June  mining  developments  at  Lead- 
ville.  Col.,  excited  much  attention.  Heavy 
frosts  in  some  parts  of  New  England  on  the 
9th.  The  President  continued  inflexible  in  ve¬ 
toing  unsatisfactory  legislation.  The  Rio 
Grand  &  Santa  F^,  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
Railroads,  the  objects  of  important  legislation, 
and  the  strike  of  the  Pali  River  spinners,  on 
26th. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  first  day  of  July. 
A  disastrous  cyclone  in  the  Northwest.  8,  Jas. 
G.  Bennett's  steam-yacht  ”  Jeannette  ”  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  an  Arctic  exploring  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  11,  Reappearance  of  yellow  fever  in 
Memphis,  and  a  few  cases  in  Quarantine  at 
New  York  ;  13,  wreck  on  Sable  Island  of  the 
New  York  and  Glasgow  steamship  “State  of 
Virginia  ’’—nine  lives  lost ;  14,  Gen.  Miles  on 
the  war-path  from  Fort  Benton  against  Sitting 
Bull ;  16,  serious  and  destructive  thunder  tem¬ 
pest  in  New  England— much  loss  of  life  and 
property ;  17,  five  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  in 
Memphis — one  death  ;  20,  yellow  fever  spread¬ 
ing  rapidly  at  Memphis— Louisville  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  taking  the  alarm  ;  21,  Fall  River  strik¬ 
ers  showing  a  riotous  disposition. 

On  the  8th  of  August  panic  among  banks  in 
Montreal — same  day  burning  of  Tremont  Tem¬ 
ple,  Boston  ;  16,  riot  in  Quebec-among  ship  la¬ 
borers  ;  yellow  fever  in  Memphis  increased 
during  the  month. 

Sept.  1,  the  Oneida  and  Wallingford  Com¬ 
munities  gave  notice  that  they  will  abandon 
promiscuous  marriages ;  3,  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Mur¬ 
ray  published  a  card  withdrawing  from  public 
life ;  17,  Gen.  Butler  again  takes  the  field  in 
Massachusetts  as  a  self-constituted  candidate 
for  governor ;  20,  Gen.  Grant  arrives  at  San 
Francisco  ;  22,  Labor  troubles  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  continue. 

Oct.  1,  battle  at  Milk  River,  Cal.,  with  In¬ 
dians;  4,  news  of  the  massacre  of  Agent 
Meeker  and  others  by  Ute  Indians,  at  White 
River  Agency ;  29,  first  now  appears  in  New 
England  States.  f 

Nov.  3,  a  foot  of  snow  In  parts  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ;  4iwi^ieDubl||rt|is  generally  successful 
in  State  elections ;  15,  tVe  steamer  “  Faraday  ” 
lands  a  new  Atlantic  cal»le  on  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  coast ;  and  later  a  mief  movement  enter¬ 
ed  upon  in  behalf  of  the  'Ponca  Indians. 


tube,  such  os  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
thermometers,  forms  the  essential  part  of  the 
instrument.  At  the  base,  where  tiie  rubber 
diaphragm  is  adjusted  to  it,  the  glass  tube  is 
somewhat  expanded  in  diameter,  so  as  to  form, 
with  the  diaphragm  for  a  floor,  a  receptacle 
capable  of  holding  a  few  minims  of  water  col¬ 
ored  with  carmine.  The  remainder  f»f  the  tube 
has  the  internal  diameter  of  that  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  medical  thermometer.  When  the  disk  of 
the  instrument  is  placed  firmly  upon  or  against 
the  wrist,  the  vibration  of  the  tissues  beneath 
caused  by  the  artery  is  communicated  to  it,  and 
the  colored  liquid  dances  up  and  down  in  the 
tube,  registering  to  the  eye  of  the  practiced 
physician  the  force  and  particular  description 
of  each  wave. 


proposed  that  these  committees  meet  together 
in  Middletown  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  6,  to  make 
their  reports  and  to  consult  as  to  what  shall 
then  be  done.  The  farmers  say  that  they  must 
either  procure  better  prices  fur  their  milk  or 
cease  to  send  it  to  the  market. 


FARMERS  DEPARTMENT. 


GOOD  j^lSTD  CHEAD 

SAMPLES  FUBHISHED  FREE 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


BOOS  IN  WINTER. 

The  great  reason  why  we  have  no  more  ^gs 
la  Winter  is  that  the  hens  have  not  comfortable 

Suarters,  nor  requisite  food.  The  hen  is  a  ten- 
er  animal.  She  is  an  exotic  in  this  cold  eli- 
mate,  and  wants  a  warm  bed-room,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  nursery.  If  we  compel  her  to  sleep 
on  s  fence,  or  on  a  tree,  and  to  lay  her  eggs 
where  the  snow  can  sift  upon  them  and  the 
frost  will  crack  them,  she  will  lay  very  few. 
Under  such  circumstances  she  has  little  ener¬ 
gy  in  this  direction,  and  knows  too  mudi  to 
waste  what  little  she  has.  Comfort  is  the  con¬ 
comitant  of  egg  production,  and  food  the  great 
forerunner.  In  Summer,  hens,  if  allowed  the 
free  run  of  the  farm,  can  scratch  for  a  living, 
and  pick  up  seeds,  grubs,  and  perfect  insects 
enough  to  supply  all  demands  for  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  eggs  are  manufactured.  In 
Winter  this  supply  fails,  and  the  eggs,  of 
course,  fail.  An  egg  is  essentially  animal  food  ; 
in  fact,  it  contains  the  elements  of  a  perfect 
animal,  the  chicken.  Hence,  it  requires  for  its 
manufacture  in  Winter  some  substitute  for  the 
insects  which  the  hen  eats  in  Summer.  Com¬ 
fortable  quarters  and  a  mixed  animal  and  veg¬ 
etable  diet,  are,  therefore,  the  great  secrets  of 
egg  production  in  Winter.  The  animal  food 
is  best  furnished  in  the  form  of  animal  meal. 
This  is  made  at  our  large  abattoirs  in  great 
quantities,  by  steaming  ^e  bones  and  refuse 
parts  of  the  animal,  and  then  drying  and  grind¬ 
ing  them.  This  meal  costs  but  little  more  than 
oorn  meal,  and  a  quart  of  it  mixed  with  three 
or  four  quarts  of  com  meal  and  wheat  bran, 
•rill  furnish  hens  just  the  raw  material  for 
nakiog  eggs.  We  have  tried  it  and  know. 
3omn  recommend  adding  to  this  mush  a  little 
red  pepper.  And  this  is  a  good  stimulant,  but 
ve  have  not  found  it  necessary.  A  box  of  coal 
ishes  in  one  corner  of  the  hennery,  and  anoth- 
>r  box  of  pounded  clam-shells  in  another  cor- 
ler,  with  pure  water  in  abundant  supply,  and 
he  bens  will  cackle  out  their  eg^s  and  thanks 
ivery  day.  _ 

SPKDia  CVLTIVATIOV  07  STEAWBERKISS. 

Mr.  £.  P.  Roe,  the  horticulturist,  in  bis 
kribnet’  series  on  small  fruits,  writes  as  fol- 
ows  of  a  mooted  question  in  the  culture  of 
itrawberries : 

I  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  I  differ 
tom  most  horticultural  writers.  As  a  rule  it 
B  advised  that  there  be  no  Spring  cultivation 
cf  bearing  plants.  It  has  been  said,  that  mere- 
y  pushing  the  Winter  mulch  aside  sufficiently 
to  let  the  new  growth  come  through,  is  ali  that 
is  needful.  I  admit  that  the  results  are  often 
satisfactory  under  this  method,  especially  if 
there  has  been  deep  thorough  culture  in  the 
Fall,  and  if  the  mulch  between  and  around  the 
plants  is  very  abundant  At  the  same  time  I 
have  so  often  seen  unsatisfactory  results,  that 
I  take  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  Spring  culti¬ 
vation,  if  done  properly  and  sufficiently  early. 
I  think  my  reasons  will  commend  themselves 
to  practical  men.  Even  where  the  soli  has 
been  left  mellow  by  Fall  cultivation,  the  beat¬ 
ing  rains  and  the  weight  of  melting  snows 
E>ack  the  earth.  All  loamy  land  settles  and  j 
bends  to  grow  hard  after  the  frost  leaves  it. ' 
While  the  mulch  checks  this  tendency,  it  can- 
aot  wholly  prevent  it  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
jpcices  between  the  rows  are  seldom  thorough¬ 
ly  loosened  late  in  the  FalL  The  mulch  too 
often  is  scattered  over  a  comparatively  bard 
surface,  which  by  the  following  Jiue  has  be¬ 
come  BO  solid  as  to  suffer  disastrously  from 
drought  in  the  blossoming  and  bearing  season. 

I  have  seen  well  mulched  fields  with  their 
plants  faltering  and  wilting,  unable  to  mature 
the  crop  because  the  ground  had  become  so 
bard  that  an  ordinary  shower  could  make  but 
little  impression.  Moreover,  even  it  kept  moist 
by  the  mulch,  land  long  shielded  from  sun  and 
air  tends  to  become  sour,  heavy,  and  devoid 
which  gdves  vitality  and  vi^r  to 
The  Winter  mulch  need  not  be  la- 
H  Asly  raked  from  the  garden-bed  or  field, 
H  men  carted  back  again.  Begin  on  one 
H  U  a  plot  and  rake  toward  the  other  until 
■  m  or  four  rows  and  spaces  between  them 
■  ^Mre ;  then  fork  the  spiuses  or  run  the  cul- 
H^itor,  often  the  subsoil  plow,  deeply  through 
and  then  immediately,  before  the  mobt, 
made  surface  dries,  rake  the  Winter 
V^B^back  into  its  place  as  a  Summer  mulch. 

I  Tbe^ake  another  strip  and  treat  it  in  like 
manner,  until  the  generous  impulse  of  Spring 
|air  and  sunshine  has  been  given  to  the  soil  of 


WAYS  OP  COOKINa  APPLES. 

Compote. — Pare  and  core  half  a  dozen  large, 
fair  appies,  throwing  each  as  it  is  pared  into 
cold  water  to  keep  it  from  turning  brown.  Put 
a  half  pound  of  loaf  sugar  into  an  enamelled 
stew-pan  with  three  pints  of  water ;  as  soon  as 
it  is  melted  and  boils,  put  in  the  apples  with 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  stew  gently  until  the 
apples  are  sufficiently  cooked  but  not  broken. 
Then  take  them  out  carefully  and  lay  them  in 
the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  go  to  table.  Cut 
the  rinds  of  the  lemon  into  the  thinnest  possi¬ 
ble  strips  and  put  them  into  the  syrup ;  boii 
till  tender,  by  which  time  the  syrup  will  be 
much  reduc^.  When  cold,  pour  the  syrup 
about  the  apples,  and  also  dispose  the  trans¬ 
parent  strips  of  lemon  about  them.  This  dish 
looks  pret&y  with  a  bit  of  quince  jelly  placed 
in  the  hollow  of  each  apple,  or  with  a  candied 
cherry  in  the  hollow. 

PoMMES  AU  Beurbk. — Peel  and  core  a  number 
of  apples,  lay  them  in  a  baking  tin  plentifully 
buttered,  fill  the  core  of  each  apple  with  brown 
sugar  and  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  put  the 
tin  in  a  slow  oven  till  the  apples  are  a  good 
color  an  d  quite  done.  They  sho  uld  be  occasion¬ 
ally  basted  with  the  butter  during  the  process 
of  cooking,  and  the  core  should  be  filled  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  with  sugar,  and  they  may  have  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  powdered  cloves  or  cinna¬ 
mon,  according  to  taste. 

Apple  Cheese — Peel  and  quarter  a  quantity 
of  apples,  stew  them  with  a  little  water,  a  good 
deal  of  sugar,  the  thin  rind  of  a  lemon  and  a 
few  cloves,  or  a  stick  of  cinnamon.  When  quite 
done  pass  them  through  a  hair  sieve ;  and  to 
one  quart  of  the  pur^  thus  obtained  add  half 
a  packet  of  gelatine,  dissolved  in  water  ;  mix 
well,  pour  into  a  mould,  and  when  set,  turn  it 
out  and  serve  with  a  custard  poured  about  it. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  pur4e  must  be 
thoroughly  well  sweetened  and  flavored  to  car¬ 
ry  off  tke  insipidity  of  gelatine. 

Chablottb — The  ordin6U7  apple  charlotte  is 
not  nearly  so  nice  as  this,  which  is  slightly 
more  elaborate  :  Line  a  pie  dish  with  buttered 
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ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 


LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

When  the  new  years  come  and  the  old  years  go. 

How,  little  by  little,  all  things  grow  I 
Ali  things  grow— and  all  decay— 

Little  by  little  passing  away. 

Little  by  little,  on  ferale  plain. 

Ripen  the  harvests  of  golden  grain 
Waving  and  flashing  in  the  sun. 

When  the  Summer  at  last  is  done — 

Little  by  little  they  ripen  so. 

As  the  new  years  come  and  the  old  years  go. 

Little  by  little  old  tasks  are  done ; 
tk>  are  the  crowns  of  the  faithful  won, 

So  is  heaven  in  our  heart  begun. 

With  work  and  with  weeping,  with  laughter  and  play. 

Little  by  little  the  longest  day 

And  the  longest  life  are  passing  away, 

Passing  without  return— while  so — 

The  new  years  come  and  the  old  years  go. 

The  total  product  from  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  this  country  since  mining  began  in  Caiifor- 
nia,  is  estimated  at  $1,617,000,000.  The  vaiue 
of  staple  agricultural  products  harvested  this 
year  alone  is  $100,000,000  larger. 

A  dentist  in  Bristol,  Vt.,  recently  received  by 
mail  an  order  for  a  set  of  teeth  which  read  as 
follows :  “  My  mouth  is  three  inches  across, 
five-eighths  inches  through  the  jaw.  Sum 
hummocky  on  the  edge.  Shaped  Uke  a  horse¬ 
shoe,  toe  forrard.  If  you  want  me  to  be  more 
partiklar  I  shall  have  to  come  thar.’’ 

A  little  more  than  forty  years  ago  all  the  ta¬ 
ble  cutlery  used  in  the  United  States  came  from 
England.  At  present,  out  of  an  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  nearly  $3,000,000  worth,  England 
supplies  but  8  per  cent.,  and  this  country  not 
only  manufactures  nearly  all  that  is  needed  at 
home,  but -ships  large  quantities  to  South 
America,  Australia,  and  Europe. 

There  are  eight  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  which  claim  to  be  over  one  hundred 
years  old.  Below  are  the  names  of  the  papers 
and  the  dates  when  they  are  said  to  have  been 
established :  Annapolis  (Md.)  “  Maryland  Ga¬ 
zette,”  1745 ;  Portsmouth  (N.  H .)  “  Gazette,” 
1756 ;  Newport  (R.  I.)  “  Mercury,”  1758 ; 
New  London  (Conn.)  “  Gazette,”  1763 ;  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  “Courant,”  1764;  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  “Journal,”  1767;  Salem  (Mass.)  “ Ga¬ 
zette,”  1768  ;  Worcester  (Mass.)  “  Spy,”  1770. 

Leon  Houde,  of  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  attempted 
to  go  home  from  the  St.  Paui  and  Minneapolis 
fairs,  but  was  sound  asleep  when  the  train 
reached  Little  Falls,  and  went  on  thirty  miles, 
as  far  as  Brainard.  The  next  morning  he  took 
a  freight  train  for  home,  but  was  again  sound 
asleep  when  the  train  reached  Little  Falls,  and 
he  went  as  far  as  Royalton,  some  distance 
below,  before  waking.  He  then  got  off  the  train 
thoroughly  disgusted  and  went  home  by  private 
conveyance. 

Pennsylvania  may  fairly  claim  to  possess  the 
stupidest  man  in  the  country.  He  is  a  farm 
hand  near  Lebanon,  and  was  hired  to  plow  a 
ten-acre  field.  His  boss  wishing  to  have  him 
plough  a  straight  furrow,  directed  his  attention 
to  a  cow  grazing  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  told 
him  to  drive  directly  toward  her.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  half  an  hour  later,  he  found  the  cow  had 
left  her  place  and  was  walking  about,  while 
the  hired  man,  in  pursuit  of  her.  was  drawing 
a  zigxag  furrow  all  over  the  field. 

Somebody  has  collected  several  very  curious 
facts  about  the  cost  of  books  in  early  times,  and 
in  the  light  of  them  who  shall  say  that  books 
nowadays  are  not  cheap  ?  The  King  of  North¬ 
umberland  in  690  gave  for  a  history  of  the  world 
800  acres  of  land,  and  a  Countess  of  Anjou, 
date  not  stated,  once  gave  200  sheep  and  a  large 
parcel  of  furs  for  a  volume  of  homilies,  and  120 
crowns  for  a  single  book  of  Livy  !  In  1720  a 
Latin  Bible  was  valued  at  $150,  and  this  was  a 
time  when  two  arches  of  London  Bridge  were 
built  for  less  then  $150.  A  laborer  in  those 
days  had  wages  so  small  that  the  earnings  of 
ffiteen  years  had  been  necessary  to  buy  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  being  in  Latin  he  could 
not  have  read  it  after  all. 

Judge  Eldridge  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  requires  the  officers  of  the  court  to 
be  prompt  in  their  attendance  under  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  a  fine.  One  day  last  week  he  was  late 
himself.  On  mounting  the  bench  he  turned  to 
the  clerk  and  remarked  “  Mr.  Clerk,  you  will 
please  enter  a  fine  against  Judge  Eldridge  for 
absence  without  an  excuse.”  The  Attorney- 
General  and  another  advocate  made  eloquent 
pleas  against  this  order,  reminding  the  judge 
of  his  punctual  habits,  but  he  declared  that  the 
fine  must  stand. 

In  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  recently,  a  blind 
horse  wandered  into  the  river  near  a  bridge,  and 
getting  beyond  his  depth,  swam  around  in  a 
circle  in  his  efforts  to  find  his  way  out.  His 
distress  attracted  the  attention  of  a  horse  near 
by  on  the  bank,  who  instantly  went  to  his  as¬ 
sistance.  He  first  went  to  the  water’s  edge  and 
attempted  to  direct  the  blind  horse  by  neigh¬ 
ing,  but  finding  this  proceeding  ineffectual,  he 
boldly  took  to  the  water  and  swam  out  to  his 
relief.  After  swimming  around  with  him  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  finally,  it  is  said, 
caught  tiie  animal’s  halter  in  his  mouth,  and 
the  two  horses  came  to  shore  side  by  side,  amid 
the  cheers  of  more  than  one  hundred  persons, 
who  were  interested  spectators  of  the  scene. 

In  the  number  of  arrivals  of  vessels  at  New 
York  from  foreign  ports,  for  the  year  just  clos¬ 
ed,  a  clear  indication  of  slowly  but  steadily 
groviring  commercial  activity  is  seen.  The  total 
number  for  1876  was  6,731;  for  1877  it  was 
6,244 ;  for  1878  it  was  7,348  ;  for  1879  it  was 
8,077.  This  growth  is  still  more  distinctly  no¬ 
ted  in  taking  the  most  important  class  of  ar¬ 
rivals,  steam  vessels.  Here  the  figures  for 
1876  are  973 ;  for  1877  they  are  1,074 ;  for  1878 
th<?y  are  1,310 ;  for  1879  they  are  1,591.  The 
coastwise  arrivals  for  the  past  year  also  show 
proportionate  gains. 

Mrs.  Anna  Baxter  of  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  has 
178  living  descendants,  embracing  four  genera¬ 
tions.  In  January  a  reunion  of  the  fanSly  will 
be  held.  The  Baxters  are  widely  scattered  and 
well  to  do,  and  the  first  family  reimion  is  anx¬ 
iously  looked  forward  to.  Every  member  of 
the  family  it  is  expected  will  be  present.  Mrs. 
Baxter,  the  great-great-grandmother,  is  a  plea¬ 
sant  and  well-preserved  woman.  She  rises 
early  every  day,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
of  her  children,  persists  in  doing  labor  of 
some  kind.  She  remembers  when  wolves, 
bears,  and  other  wild  animals*  roamed  the 
I  woods  in  the  section  where  she  now  is,  and  in 
Westchester  county,  where  she  was  bom. 
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Line  a  pie  dish  with  buttered 
slices  of  bread  ;  fill  it  up  with  layers  of  apples 
cut  up  very  stnall,  placing  between  each  layer 
a  little  apricot  jam,  some  grated  lemon  rind, 
and  plenty  brown  sugar.  Cover  the  dish  up 
with  slices  of  bread  buttered,  and  bake  it  till 
the  bread  is  well  browned. 

PuDDiNa — An  excellent  apple  pudding  can  be 
made  from  the  remains  of  a  rice-pudding.  Ar¬ 
range  well  sweetened  and  flavored  apple-sauce 
in  alternate  layers  with  cold  rice-pudihng ;  add 
a  little  butter  and  sugar,  sift  sugar  over  the 
top,  and  put  in  the  oven  to  heat  through  and 
brown  on  the  top.  Any  sort  of  flavoring  may 
be  used  for  this  pudding. 

Apple  Snow — Peel,  core,  and  quarter  a  num¬ 
ber  of  apples,  set  them  to  boil  with  a  little 
water,  sugar  quantity  sufficient,  and  the  thin 
rind  of  a  lemon ;  when  quite  done  remove  the 
lemon  rind,  pass  the  apples  through  a  hair 
sieve.  Have  some  whites  of  eggs  beaten  up  to 
a  froth,  beat  into  them  the  apple  pur^e,  a  spoon¬ 
ful  at  a  time,  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  whipped  cream,  and  quite  stiff. 
Serve  heaped  up  on  a  dish  garnished  with  lady- 
fingers. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Apple  Dumplinos. — ^Three  pints  flour,  butter 
size  of  an  egg ;  heaping  teaspoon  salt,  three 
heaping  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder,  water 
sufficent  for  a  soft  dough,  roll  three-eighths 
inch  thick.  Pare  and  core  in  halves  any  num¬ 
ber  of  good  apples,  cut  dough  in  small  pieces, 
wrap  the  apples  in  it  and  boil  in  water  thirty 
minutes.  Serve  with  sweetened  cream  or  good 
milk. 
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HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Wliooplni:  Cong-h. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Mott,  Jr.,  does  not  believe  that 
whooping  cough  must  run  its  course.  He  has 
made  the  subject  a  special  study  in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries,  declares  it  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  fungus  growth  on  the  respiratory  or¬ 
gans,  and  says  that  he  has  found  quinine  a 
specific.  His  own  and  many  other  children 
speedily  recovered  after  the  administration  of 
quinine,  not  whooping  more  than  once  a  day 
^ter  the  second  day  it  was  given  them,  and 
ceasing  to  whoop  entirely  by  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day.  The  time  could  be  shorten¬ 
ed  if  children  could  be  induced  to  take  it  in  a 
powder  directly  on  the  tongue,  and  let  it  dis¬ 
solve  slowly ;  but  owing  to  its  extremely  bitter 
taste,  they  object.  Dr.  Mott  fihds  that  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  quinine  in  sugar  and  water,  chil¬ 
dren  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  taste,  and 
crave  the  medicine,  owing  to  the  relief  it  af¬ 
fords.  The  dose  for  a  grown  person  is  from 
three  to  five  grains  of  powdered  quinine  dis¬ 
solved  on  the  tongue.  For  a  child  from  two 
to  five  grains  may  be  dissolved  in  two  ounces 
of  sugar  and  water,  and  one  teaspooful  given 
just  after  a  coughing  spell,  and  just  before  re¬ 
tiring  at  night.  Quinine  administered  in  gela¬ 
tine  of  sugar-coated  pills  is  of  no  use  whatever. 

Ventilation  peeping  Rooms. 

One  must  use  judgment  in  the  ventilation  of 
bedrooms,  not  to  let  in  too  much  air  at  a  time, 
to  avoid  ail  drafts,  and  in  the  coldest  nights 
not  to  allow  the  room  to  become  as  cold  as  the 
outside  atmosphere :  but  there  must  be  an  in¬ 
let  for  pure  air,  and  an  outlet  fur  bad  air, 
from  some  source.  If  two  persons  are  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  bedroom  during  a  night,  let  them  step 
upon  weighing  scales  as  they  retire,  and  then 
again  in  the  morning,  and  they  will  find  their 
actual  weight  is  at  least  a  pound  less  in  the 
morning.  Frequently  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
two  or  more  pounds,  and  the  average  loss 
throughout  the  year  will  be  more  than  one 
pound— that  is,  during  the  night  there  is  a  loss 
of  a  pound  of  matter  which  has  gone  off  from 
their  bodies,  partly  from  the  lungs  and  partly 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  escaped 
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the  entire  plantation. 


DISCOVTEXT  07  THl  BRITISH  faemetih 
American  produce  and  American  beef  are 
losing  that  only  and  last  resort  of  the  suffer- 
ig  English  farmer  in  times  of  scarcity,  viz : 
le  rise  of  prices.  At  the  present  time  in  Man- 

Eter  living  was  never  cheaper.  American 
n  sells  for  5d  per  poimd,  when  formerly  lOd 
paid,  and  beef  brings  from  8d  to  lid,  when 
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Onr  latest  improved  sawing  machine  ents 
off  a  2-foot  log  in  2  minutes.  A  tlOO 
present  will  be  given  to  two  men  who 
can  saw  as  mnch  in  the  old  way,  as  one  man 
can  with  this  machine.  Circulars  sent  free. 
W.  Giles,  741  W.  Lake  St,,  Chicago,  Ill. 


lerly  it  brought  from  lOd  to  15d  and  even 
Bread  and  all  the  other  staples  are  in  the 
'i  condition.  Thus  the  whole  weight  of  the 
mt  depression  falls  upon  the  farmer,  and  he 
xiouBly  casting  about  for  relief. 

Ireland  this  anxiety  is  bursting  forth  in 
lion  against  the  landlord  ;  the  English  and 
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LITERARY  AHRACTiONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Rev.  L.  I  HAILEY,  D.D. 


ih  faxmens  are  either  quitting  their  hold¬ 
er  are  mstnfully  bearing  up  in  the  hope  of 


Bv  turning  pBospefity.  Most  of  the  landlords 
Lave  taken  a  benovolent  view  of  the  case,  which 
m  the  end  will  be  money  in  their  pockets,  and 
fiiave  reduced  their  rents  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
fer  cent.  Others,  instead  of  reducing  the  rent, 
Rave  granted  longer  time  for  payment.  One 
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lave  granted  longer  time  for  payment. 

;reat  trouble  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
Soglish  farmers  is  the  great  uncertainty  of  the 
lermanency  of  thrir  holdings.  The  farm  er  dis- 
Ikes  to  work  hard  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in 
aaking  alterations  and  improvements  on  his 
hnd,  and  then  be  cheated  entirely  out  of  the 
ruits  of  ids  long  labors. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Cheshire  farmer  are 
wind  everywhere  you  m^  go  in  the  rural  dis- 
hiits.  He  has  a  farm  of  300  acres,  with  a  year- 
of  £900.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  vrith  a 
funily,  careful  in  his  expenditures,  and 
ling  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  sons  and 
^^Plers  in  the  house  and  field.  He  stated 
^Bise  the  other  day  somewhat  as  follows  : 
^K^ish  farmers  do  not  have  freedom  and  fair 
^■TiNow  Just  look  at  my  case.  My  father 
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material  is  carbolic  acid  and  decayed  animal 
matter  of  poisonous  exhalations.  This  is  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  air,  and  in  part  absorbed  by 
the  bed  clothes.  If  a  single  ounce  of  wood  or 
cotton  be  burned  in  the  room,  it  will  so  com¬ 
pletely  saturate  the  air  with  smoke  that  one 
can  hardly  breath*e  though  there  can  only  be  an 
ounce  of  foreign  matter  in  the  air.  If  an  ounce 
be  burned  every  half  hour  during  the  night, 
the  air  will  be  kept  continually  saturated  with 
the  smoke  unless  there  be  an  open  door  or 
window  for  it  to  escape.  Now  the  sixteen 
ounces  of  smoke  thus  formed  is  far  less  poi¬ 
sonous  than  the  sixteen  ounces  of  exhalation 
from  the  lungs  and  bodies  of  the  two  persons 
who  have  lost  a  pound  in  weight  during  the 
eight  hours  of  sleeping,  for  while  the  dry  smoke 
is  mainly  taken  into  the  lungs,  the  damp  odors 
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|.  .NOW  jusc  looK  at.  my  my  lataer 

lalfarm  for  forty  years  under  a  previous 
kpd.  I  was  born  and  bred  here.  When  I 
r^rried  I  got  the  farm  for  £670  a  year.  I 
i  my  brother  worked  it  together.  W e  worked 
I  slaves,  aye,  and  we  were  slave  drivers,  too. 
drained  and  cut  down  trees,  and  leveled 
ge  rows  and  put  up  buildings.  We  put  up 
t  bam  and  built  that  bit  on  the  house — a 
lor  with  a  cellar,  and  a  bedroom  over.  We 
1  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  hands  in  the 
:k,  for  we  were  young  farmers  in  those  days. 
Well,  the  landlord  died,  and  left  all  the 
?erty  to  the  present  owner,  a  nephew.  The 
F  tbffig  this  young  man  does  is  to  put  the 
te  into  the  hands  of  an  agent,  and  the  first 
g  the  agent  does  ia  to  put  £330  on  to  my 
I.  These  were  |*ard  lines.  I  reckoned 
lave  improved  the  farm  by  at  least  £100  a 
'  for  all  we  had  done  to  it  and  put  into  it, 
this  was  our  reward — an  increase  of  fifty 
cent.  My  brother  had  gone  out  of  it  before, 
U  threatened, to  go  now  unless  the  rent  was 
ted.  But  I  was  used  to  the  place,  and  at- 
lied  to  the  farm  that  had  so  much  of  my 
oght  and  Iqlbor  in  it,  so  I  agreed  to  pay  £900 
ear,  and  there  I  stand  now.” — Manenester 
ter  in  Trqiy  Times. 
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High  school,  Lawrencevllle,  N.  J.  8.  M.  HAmu., 
D.D.,  Principal.  The  next  term  wm  begin  Jan.  6Ui. 
Boys  prepared  for  college  or  business. 
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le  luD^,  the  damp  odors 
from  the  body  are  absorbed  into  the  lungs  and 
into  the  pores  of  the  whole  body. 


For  Young  Ladles,  Pittslleld,  Hass.  Next  term  begins  Jan. 
uary  6th.  Board  and  Bngllsh,  880. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Oyater  Oronnd. 

It  is  claimed  by  persons  whose  experience  is 
large  that  some  natural  oyster  beds  will  cease 
to  be  such  if  the  public  is  excluded  from  them. 
They  are  where  mud  would  soon  cover  and 
destroy  them,  but  for  the  working  over  they 
constantly  receive  from  the  oystermen  along 
the  shore.  It  is  claimed  that  no  private  owner 
would  be  likely  to  spend  the  labor  necessary  to 
be  given  to  such  portions  of  ground  to  keep 
them  productive.  He  would  find  the  mud  ac¬ 
cumulating  BO  fast  that  he  would  soon  abandon 
these  grounds  if  they  should  be  apportioned  to 
him.  But  a  spot  to  which  everybody  con  go,  is 
worked  over  a  great  deal.  This  is  said  also  to 
be  true  of  some  olam  beds,  once  very  productive, 
now  almost  useless. 

A  Bemarkabla  Instrument. 

A  young  physician  in  New  York  has  invented 
a  curious  little  instrument  for  observing  and 
measuring  the  pulse-waves  of  the  human  cir¬ 
culation,  which  in  simplicity  of  construction 
and  application,  takes  prec^ence  of  all  the 
instruments  for  this  purpose  so  far  produced 
by  human  ingenuity.  A  minute  disk  of  hard 
rubber  firmly  fixed  to  the  base  of  a  graduated 


LINCOLN  UNIVEBSITY, 

CHESTBB  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Ito  gradu¬ 
ates  are  already  flUing  Important  posltlODS  In  this  country 
and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardius  of 
public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  MoOosh 
says :  "  Lincoln  University  has  many  and  powerful  claims 
on  the  Christian  public."  Gao.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia, 
says :  “  It  only  needs  to  be  known,  to  command  public 
confidence,  and  secure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon.  Wm. 
E.  Dodge  of  N.  T.  says :  ••  It  would  be  well  If  our  men  ot 
wealth  could  reallM  the  tart  that  there  la  a  PRINCETON 
FOR  COLORED  MEN  IN  UNCOLN  UNIVEHSITT."  Per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate  gifts  or 
legacies,  may  address 

Bev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  OlnclnuaU,  O. ;  or, 
Bev.  £B.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary. 

Oxford,  Cheater  county.  Pa. 


A  LOTTXRT  FEAITD. 

One  of  our  city  papers  has  lately  exposed 
the  great  fraud  pierpetrated  a  few  years 
ago,  for  the  founding  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Kentucky.  Prizes  ranging  from  $10  to 
$250,000  were  advertised  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  a  great  excitement  was  aroused. 
The  names  of  prominent  men  of  the  State 
were  secured  as  ostensible  managers,  who 
were  eulogized  as  the  “  founders  of  a  great  ben¬ 
eficiary  institution,”  and  the  assuranci'  given 
that  the  library  would  be  endowed  with  a  fund 
of  at  least  $^,000  a  year !  Over  six  million 
dollars  were  received.  The  result  was,  that  of 
this  enormous  sum  the  library  received  the  pal¬ 
try  sum  of  $400,000,  a  large  part  of  which  was 
in  some  way  appropriated  by  these  eulo^zed 
“  benefactors,”  so  that  in  six  months  its  officers 
had  to  abandon  it  to  its  fate,  and  lawsuits  and 
a  crushing  load  of  debts  were  in  fact  all  that  it 
received,  while  the  disinterested  managers 
pocketed  over  $3,000,000  from  their  gigantic 
swindle.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Government 
refuses  the  privileges  of  its  mails  to  others  in 
the  same  nefarious  business  ? 


L^rSavinaUIANT  RIDING  SAW MACHINB 

it  fully  demuostrated  by  Uie  number  In  use  and  the 

Sreient  demand  for  tbem.  It  saws  Logs  of  any  slxe. 

>ae  Buui  can  saw  More  logs  or  cord  wood  in  one 
day  and  raairr  tban  two  men  can  the  old  way.  It 
will  saw  a  two  foot  log  In  three  minutes.  Every 
ramter  aec9a  oae.  Township  agenu  srautoo. 
Bead  for  Illustratsd  Circular  and  Terma 

ASdreas  W.  W.  BOamnCK  Jfc  CO., 
178  Elat  Mt..ClaelaBaU.4k 

IIIDADTAUT  —Beware  of  all  Imitatora  and 
IMJlSULlABLU  Infllngers.  We  are  an  old  rell- 
able  house,  and  own  and  control  five  perfect  pat¬ 
ents  on  these  Olant  Riding  Saw  Machines. 
msr  We  warrant  every  macnine. 


lovement  is  on  foot  among  some  of  the 
'nlN.  .)  milk  producers  to  advance  the 
ThOT  have  issued  a  circular  to  farmers 
I  upon  them  to  unite  on  some  plan,  and 
Ittat  almost  any  would  be  better  than 
ps^t  arrangement.  They  proposed  a 
te/  at  every  milk  station  on  the  New 
^Ake  Erie  and  Western  and  the  Oswego 
M  railroads,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  3,  for 
pointment  of  oommittees  to  ascertain  how 
nairies  could  be  depended  upon  to  enter 
|piB8iion  to  advance  pricea  It  is  further 


Sand  30  cents  In  postage  stamps  for  one  ounce  of  Sewing 
Silk,  black  or  colors,  about  800  yards  In  each  package;  In 
lengths  from  one  to  ten  yards  each.  Send  for  circular 
about  Knitting  Silk. 

BEAINEBD,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 

M»  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BUOKEYl  BELL  FOUNDBI 

I  Bella  of  Pure  Copper  aimI  Tin  for  Oharehea 
P^chools.  Pire  AUrmii,  Fermas  cte«  PULU 
WARRANTBT>.  CEtelnffue  Bent  Freu. 
VANDUZEN  A  TIFT.  Cinoinnatt,  O. 


Theological,  Oolleglate,  and  Preparatory  Departments. 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  aaloou  tempts- 
tiona.  Beat  of  religious  Inflnenoes.  Thorough  and  cheap. 
Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only  $80  a  year.  Over 
1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  3;  Winter  Term, 
Dec.  3.  For  Clrculara,  address  J.  B.  T.  HAB8H,  Sec.,  Ober- 
lln,  Ohio. 


OBEBLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  mansgament.  Flrst^lass  teachera.  Ex¬ 
penses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  prefer¬ 
red.  Aa  a  home  for  students,  Oberlin  Is  unsurpassed  for 
bealthfulness  ana  religions  and  Intellectual  advantages. 

Address  Prof.  F.  B.  BIOS. 


We  offer  a  few  choice  animals  for  sale.  Our  herd  num¬ 
bers  fifty  five  full  bloods — forty-nine  females— over  forty  In 
calf.  Also  a  few  Berkshire  Pigs — cheap. 

J.  0.  MAXWELL  k  BBOB.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


XUM 


t 


gallons  of  foreign  spirits  entered  for  consumption. 

The  ocean  at  the  scene  of  the  recent  bridge  dis¬ 
aster  in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  has  been  boisterous 
most  of  the  time  since.  Diving  was  sospended 


crease  in  its  sliver  yield  from  $9,000,000  to  $19,- 
000,000;  the  building  of  more  than  800  miles  of 
telegraph  lines,  with  some  railroad  building ;  real 
estate  transactions  in  Denver  alone  of  nearly  $3,- 


ifer  success  to  it ;  thus,  aUhough 
good  fortune,  and  although  he 
limits,  he  was  timid  and  troubled 
reverses.  Of  generous  courage 


bountiful,  prices  are  good,  old  scores  are  being 
wiped  out,  and  all  the  people  feel  that  there  is 
‘  life  in  the  old  land  yet.’  ”  A  planter  a  few  days 
ago  showed  his  books  to  your  correspondent,  in 


A  single  one  may  be  quoted  as  revealing  the 
true  character  of  Napoleon : 

“Although  very  ramarkabls  for  certain  intellectual 
qualities,  nothing  was  more  debased,  it  must  be  con- 


that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  knowing  Ood,  since  such  a 
conception  is  beyond  our  grasp,  inquire  of  the  teachers 
how  much  there  is  of  our  knowledge  which  is  more 
than  an  account  of  probabilities,  or  a  contact  with  iso- 


5|a6|  per  cent.  The  new  usury  law  Is  of  course 
subject  to  several  constructions,  but  the  obvious 
and  right  one  is  that  six  per  cent,  is  enough  inter¬ 
est  for  any  one  to  pay  or  receive.  It  is  hence- 


The  military  commission  is  trying  prisoners,  ten 
of  whom  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the 
30th  ult.  One  was  proved  to  have  killed  Mr. 
Jenkyns,  the  Secretary  of  Major  Cavagnari’s  Em- 


hundred  bills  and  joint  resolutions.  It  cost  the 
State  less  than  $40,000.  There  has  been  no  un¬ 
wise  or  hasty  legislation.  It  dealt  with  the  State 


the  habit  of  always  lying.  *  Mettemlch,’  he  said  at  an¬ 
other  time,  ‘is  becoming  a  statesman;  he  lies  well.’ 
All  his  means  of  governing  men  were  chosen  by  Bona- 


the  case  of  Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy.  Bail- 
road  bonds  of  the  investment  oiass  are  firm  and  in 
good  demand;  speculative  varieties  have  been 


distiilations  and  the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  1879,  was  less 
by  over  1,000,000  gallons  than  for  the  same  time 


or  book  form,  for  general  circulation.  Ton. 


General  Grant  continues  to  maintain  a  mas- 
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fitiirnin00  locti 


mOIBS  Of  MABAU  DE  BEMTOAT.  ^ 

Everything  relating  to  the  brilliant  reign  of  hesitated  to  p 
the  great  Napoleon,  has  undying  interest.  Ali-  he  was  audacious  i 
brary  has  already  l^n  written  about  him ;  yet  pushed  it  to  its  utmo( 
there  is  a  constant  call  for  more  information,  when  threatened  wit 
and  each  new  book,  which  treats  of  him,  however  he  was  not  capeble.” 
obliquely,  is  eagerly  welcomed.  The  Messrs.  ^ 

Appleton  and  the  Messrs.  Harper  have  both  re-  glaBSTOB 

published  the  first  part  of  the  “Memoirs  of 
Madame  De  Remusat,”  who  was  for  several  Gladstone’s 


himself  was  to  compromise  them,  and  often  even  dls-  Recollection  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  one  The  State  of  Colorado  is  about  throe  years  old,  dine,  being  860,000  less  than  1878,  and  over 
grace  them  in  public  opinion.  He  never  pardoned  vlr-  may  have  too  much  of  it.  "VFe  are  to  walk  by  and  yet  the  records  of  the  year  1879  show  the  es-  1,000,000  less  than  1877.  In  1879  duties  were  paid 
tue  except  when  he  could  overwhelm  it  with  ridicule,  faith,  not  by  memory.  “Forgetting  those  tablishment  of  new  towns  in  every  county ;  an  in-  on  19,778,905  gallons  of  home  made,  and  8,400,237 


ME.  GLABSTOEE  05  MODEEH  SKEPTICISM 


Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  during 


exi)ectant  trust  to  a  better  future,  and  welcom-  000,000 ;  and  the  erection  in  that  city  of  more  than  last  Saturday.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  the 

■1^— —  log  each  new  day  as  a  step  towards  it,  adds  un-  400  brick  and  stone  buildings,  costing  over  $2,-  bodies  washed  seaward,  and  boats  have  been  out 

EH  SKEPTICISM  8l>eakably  to  the  joy  and  success  of  life.  200,000.  in  search  of  them.  Not  much  Information  has 

rroKn,...  ,  X  o  i-i.  Among  the  bequests  of  the  late  Judge  Packer,  reached  this  country  since  the  first  news. 

^ndon.  D^.  a,  1879.  ^  ®  ^  ^  ^  the  railroad  capitalist,  which,  it  is  said,  has  just  The  United  States  consul  at  Sydney,  New  South 

during  is  announcod  for  the  first  time,  is  th.o  sum  of  Wales,  reports  that  much  individual  distress  pre- 


years  Maid  of  Honor  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  two  wAftks’ tour  in  Scotland,  were  not  confined  vocatedbythe  pastor,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  by  Rev.  aoaaaag  xu$a  awiii^ixa.  i  a.  ^ 

x>oio.wa  woeKS  wuF  lu  oootmuu,  wolo  uv/D  wiixA  ^  i  j3oo^()()Q  intcrest  of  which  is  to  be  used  lor  vails  in  that  colony  for  want  of  employment,  and 

and  whose  husband  was  Prefect  of  the  Palace  to  political  questions.  Besides  several  in  which  A.  F.  Schauffler  of  Olivet  chapel,  Second  street.  in  Rf.  T.nk«*»  Uh.f  .van,  a,,.. 


ana  wnose  nusoana  was  rreieci  01  cne  raiace.  to  political  questions.  Besides  several  in  which 
Napoleon,  though  sprung  from  the  people,  and  on  historical  and  social  matters,  the 

crowuing  one  of  all  was  his  InaugfuralAddress  (Kurr^Wt  Company  who  become  crippled,  sick,  or  too  old  which  the  consul  is  unable  to  render,  to  enable 

no  sooner  raised  to  Power  Umn  he  ^ught  to  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  ISt-UVUrUX  ^  ^  company’s  employment.  them  to  get  back  again  to  the  United  States, 

surround  himself  with  the  noblesse  and  create  a  p.,,n  irood  points  as  was  this  address,  the  :  e  j  f  j  s  mo  wuiwu  otaboo. 

court  in  which  the  old  aristocracy  should  be  flne«t  part  of  all  was  that  in  which  he  dealt  pbksonai.  nd  nkws  items.  Sixteen  Indians  arrived  at  the  Normal  School,  city  and  vicinity. 

well  represented.  M.  de  Remusat  was  descend-  „;th  the  oretensions  of  Modern  Skepticism.  Francisco  shivered  with  the  cold  during  Hampton,  Va.,  last  week,  in  charge  of  W.  D.  An-  A  meeting  of  some  of  the  most  influential  Jews 

ed  from  one  of  the  old  families,  and  his  young  The  office  of  Lord  Rector  is  chiefiv  honorary,  holiday  week.  Since  1849  such  “phenomenal  drus  of  the  Yankton  Agency.  They  wore  attired  in  of  the  city,  was  recently  held  for  organizing  a 

wife  had  an  honorable  ancestry,  and  therefore  His  one  dutv  is  to  deliver  an  address  at  his  in-  weather’’  has  not  been  known  there.  The  season  children’s  costume,  and  do  not  dress  differently  movement  to  secure  a  better  observance  of  their 

their  presence  at  the  new  court  was  siiecially  duction  He  is  elected  bv  the  students  as  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  thus  far  been  so  remark-  from  their  colored  comrades.  There  are  now  S®hbat^  The  belief  was  expressed  that  out  of 

pleasing  to  the  new  Emperor.  Her  father,  M.  .he  other  Scotch  Universities  In  the  Glasgow  strawberry  plants  are  in  bloom  in  about  eighty  Indian  youths  here  of  both  sexes,  the  80,000  or  90,000  Jewish  residents  of  this  city 


the  support  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  at  Bethlehem,  that  many  Americans  who  have  emigrated  to  Aus- 
Penn.,  of  workmen  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  tralla,  have  applied  at  the  consulate  for  assistance. 
Company  who  become  crippled,  sick,  or  too  old  which  the  consul  is  unable  to  render,  to  enable 
to  work  while  in  the  company’s  employment.  them  to  get  back  again  to  the  United  States. 

Sixteen  Indians  arrived  at  the  Normal  School,  City  and  vicinity. 

Hampton,  Va.,  last  week,  in  charge  of  W.  D.  An-  A  meeting  of  some  of  the  most  influential  Jews 


de  Ver^ennes,  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  suspi-  Univereity  th^  Jouug  biwd8~Me"all  politi-  gardens  around  the  city.  and  they  are  making  fair  progress  in  their  studies  oot  over  10,000  or  16,000  were  strict  keepers  of  the 

cions  of  the  revolutionists,  and  perished  on  the  niona  designated  as  “  Liberals ’’ and  “  Tories ’’  Judge  Pomeroy  Jones,  the  oldest  native  resident  and  the  arts  of  civilization.  ay- 

scaffold  in  1794,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  daugh-  The  former  wear  red  caps  as  their  badge  the  Oneida  county,  has  just  celebrated  his  90th  The  Postmaster-General  is  preparing  a  compre-  Comptroller  Kelly’s  debt  statement  for  Decem- 
ters.  M.  de  Remasat,  a  young  Proven9al,  had  utter  blue  -  and  on  this  occasion  the  majority  birthday.  He  is  mentally  and  physically  vigorous,  hensive  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  evidence  W  31,  1879,  shows  the  city  debt,  less  sinking 
come  to  Paris  to  seek  employment.  hV  ^lade  the  ^demi^l  ^  ‘"^‘^“‘‘Won  respecting  the  extent  to  which  und,  to  be  $109,425,414.67.  At  the  same  time  in 

the  acquaintance  of  the  afflicted  family,  and  oQ^r  of  the  Liberals  it  was  discarded  by  fountain,  designed  lottery  companies  make  use  of  the  malls.  The  1878  it  was  $113,418,403.49;  1877,  $117,700,742.30; 

married  Mile,  de  Vergennes  when  she  was  only  the  more  uncompromising  Tories  As  the  Postmaster-General  has  a  list  of  about  150  fraud-  1876.  $119^11,310.39. 

sixteen.  Her  mother  had  known  Josephine  be-  students  entered  Kibble  Palace  where  the  During  1879  there  were  739  fires  in  Philadelphia,  ulent  enterprises  of  various  kinds,  which  during  Morris  Ketchum,  an  old  and  well  known  New 

fore  her  marriage  to  Napoleon.  While  the  lat-  ^remonyof  installation  was  to ’be  held  the  causing  a  loss  of  $7,634,911.  Xks  insurance  on  the  the  past  year  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  York  banker,  died  at  his  residence  in  Washington 

ter  was  in  Egypt,  Josephine  resided  at  Malmai-  watch wo^  at  the  door  was  “  Tories  to’ the  property  destroyed  or  damaged  amounted  to  $5,-  the  registry  and  money-order  systems.  A  num-  square,  on  Thursday,  in  his  84th  year.  He  began 

son,  where  she  became  intimate  with  the  daugh-  -.irht  •  I  iberals  to  the  left  ’’  342,154.  ber  of  these  have  been  wholly  excluded  from  the  busines  In  New  York  when  very  young,  and  grew 

_ <i _ _ j _ _ j-T. _ A _ j  ugui.,  AJ1UC1U.1B  to  1.110  101  .  _  __  mhn  -ViiHnnAl  PAniihlinAn  lo  iisa  nf  fho  maiia  nn  lha  .Ti-AnnH  fhaf  oil  fha  nomao  to  be  verv  wealthv  and  influential.  His  course  at 


Comptroller  Kelly’s  debt  statement  for  Decem- 


ter  of  her  friend,  now  Madame  de  Remusat,  and 
after  Napoleon’s  return  and  coronation  she  ask- 


The  students  began  to  file  in  by  half-past  ten, 
though  the  exercises  were  fixed  at  twelve,  at 


342,154.  ber  of  these  have  been  wholly  excluded  from  the  busines  In  New  York  when  very  young,  and  grew 

The  National  Republican  Committee  have  is-  use  of  the  mails  on  the  ground  that  all  the  names  to  be  very  wealthy  and  influential.  His  course  at 

sued  a  call  for  a  national  convention  to  nominate  advertised  in  connection  with  them  are  fictitious,  flic  breaking  out  of  the  war  strengthened  the  gov- 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  tobe  A  Tea  Farm.  emment  financially  and  morally.  He  failed  in 

held  at  Chicago,  June  2.  Commissioner  LeDuc  is  about  to  submit  to  Con-  1865  and  withdrew  from  business.  Since  then  he 

Rev.  John  O.  Means,  D.D.,  has  been  made  a  Fel-  gross  certain  estimates  made  by  him  for  the  e6-  had  acquired  another  fortune.  One  of  Mr. 


ed  permission  to  have  Madame  de  Remusat  with  „  ®  During  the  interval  shouts  songs  beat-  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  tobe  a  Tea  Farm.  emment  financially  and  morally.  He  failed  In 

her  at  the  palace.  Napoleon  seems  to  have  had  toSe  ^^wfth  huge  stickL  and  the  cracking  of  held  at  Chicago,  June  2.  Commissioner  LeDuc  is  about  to  submit  to  Con-  1866  and  withdrew  from  business.  Since  then  he 

the  utmost  respect  for  her  and  her  husband,  iokes  w^  the  ordS  Each  party  had  ite  sfng  Rev- John  O.  Means.  D.D.,  has  been  made  a  Fel-  gress  certain  estimates  made  by  him  for  the  e6-  had  acquired  another  fortune.  One  of  Mr. 

and  their  intimate  relations  with  both  Emperor  writton  for  the  occasion  in  which  the  names  of  low  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  tablishment  of  an  experimental  tea  farm,  probably  Ketchum’s  daughters  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Willard 

and  Empress  gave  the  former  an  admirable  op-  the  resoective  Parliamentarv  candidates  for  The  honor  has  been  well  earned  in  his  Investlga-  in  South  Carolina.  The  Commissioner  says  that  Parker.  Jr.,  and  he  leaves  five  sons  and  one  other 

portunity  for  studying  their  character.  She  Midlothian  were  mentioned  A  verse  of  the  respecting  Central  Africa  as  a  mission  field,  nearly  every  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  the  di-  daughter. 

kept  a  diar>'  of  what  she  saw  and  heard  each  „ong  of  the  Tories  ran  thus  •  ’  '^‘‘®  r®«®ipt8  internal  revenue  for  the  six  section  of  tea  culture  within  the  lines  of  latitude  The  organization  of  cooperative  stores  upon  the 

day,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend.  Her  po-  »  Bucoleuch  must  hear  our  shout  boys  ®®«-  1879,  being  the  first  six  where  it  is  expected  that  the  tea  plant  will  grow  Rochdale  plan,  is  making  some  progress  in  New 

Bltlon  was  lost  when  Josephine  ceased  to  be  His  sword  he  will  unsheath  ’  ’  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  were  $61,600,621  has  been  successful,  and  that  there  is  no  fault  to  York  and  Brooklyn.  A  number  of  societies  have 

Empress ;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  from  AaH  ron«A  hi«  stalwart  m«n  bova-.  .87,  and  from  customs  $87,713,750.79.  t*®  with  the  quality  of  the  article  produced,  been  formed,  and  a  central  store  is  soon  to  be 

Elba,  fearing  that  the  possession  of  such  an  im¬ 
portant  memoir  might  endanger  her  husband. 


“  Bucoleuch  must  hear  our  shout,  boys. 

His  sword  he  will  unsheath. 

Empress ;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  from  And  rouse  his  stalwart  men,  boys  ;  -87.  and  from  customs  $87,713,750.79.  ®®  with  tne  quality  or  the  article  produced,  been  rormed,  and  a  central  store  is  soon  to  be 

Elba,  fearing  that  the  possession  of  such  an  im-  Hurrah  for  Bold  Dalkeith  l ’’  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  just  The  cultivation  of  tea  in  British  India  was  begun  opened  which  will  supply  these  societies  with 

portant  memoir  might  endanger  her  husband,  while  Lord  Dalkeith  was  thus  the  song  of  received  from  Olof  Wijk  of  Gottonborg,  portraits  the  establishment  of  Governmental  tea  farms,  goods  until  their  membership  is  numerous  enough 

she  destroyed  it.  Three  years  afterward,  how-  the  Tories  the  Liberals  sang  the  praises  of  Mr  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  Individual  farmers  went  into  the  business  exten-  to  enable  them  to  start  retail  stores  of  their  own. 
ever,  she  wrote  the  present  memoirs  from  rec-  Gladstone’  with  equal  enthusiasm  though  in  hy  whom  the  first  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Del-  s^^ely  as  soon  as  the  Government  showed  them  Thereafter  the  central  concern  will  act  as  a  whole- 
ollection  and  such  aids  as  she  could  thus  ob-  legs  smooth  rh^rthm.  Here  is  a  specimen  :  aware  was  planned.  the  way.  It  has  also  been  successfully  demon-  sale  purchasing  agency. 

tain.  They  are  carefully  written,  cool,  refiec-  “  Come  rally  all  that  love  renown,  Nashville  points  to  new  buildings  worth  nearly  strated  in  India  that  Chinese  or  Indian  cheap  la-  Charles  Coudert,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 

tive ;  though  far  less  vivid  or  valuable  than  Cry  long  live  William  Gladstone  I  $900,000  as  evidence  of  substantial  growth  during  ts  not  essential,  because  machinery  of  a  varie-  first  Napoleon  as  a  member  of  the  famous  Guard 

the  daily  records,  written  in  the  feverish  im-  If  veteran  worth  deserves  the  crown,  the  past  year.  Among  these  structures  is  Nash-  ty  of  forms  has  been  put  into  successful  operation,  of  Honor,  died  on  Wednesday,  at  his  residence.  In 

pulse  of  the  moment,  and  bearing  the  fresh  col-  Then  long  live  William  Gladstone.”  ville’s  first  “  French  flat,”  three  stories  high  and  means  of  which  tea  is  prepared  for  the  market  South  Orange,  N.  J.  Mr.  Coudert  had  just  entered 


ollection  and  such  aids  as  she  could  thus  ob-  jegg  smooth  rhythm.  Here  is  a  sjiecimen : 


tain.  They  are  carefully  written,  cool,  refiec- 
tive;  though  far  less  vivid  or  valuable  than 
the  daily  records,  written  in  the  feverish  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moment,  and  bearing  the  fresh  col¬ 
ors  of  the  writer’s  changing  moods,  would  have 


'  Come  rally  all  that  love  renown, 

Cry  long  live  William  Gladstone  I 
If  veteran  worth  deserves  the  crown, 
Then  long  live  William  Gladstone.” 


After  this  musical  entertainment,  which  the  arranged  to  accommodate  six  families. 


with  only  a  fraction  of  the  manual  labor  required  upon  his  eighty-fifth  year,  having  celebrated  the 


been.  We  are  hardly  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  audience  seemed  to  enjoy  heartily,  the  digni-  “  The  most  complete  law  library  in  the  world,” 
such  papers  as  the  author  needlessly  destroyed.  I  taries  began  to  assemble  on  the  platform,  is  what  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford,  the  eminent  Eng- 
Still,  these  memoirs  are  peculiarly  interesting  Lords  Roseberry,  Young,  Moncrieff,  Sir  Alex-  Ush  insurance  and  financial  author,  who  has  just 


“The  most  complete  law  library  in  the  world,”  ^*'®  Chinese  process,  and  with  results  in  every  anniversary  of  his  birth  at  Bordeaux  on  Dec.  28, 


way  as  desirable. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  miles  of  railroad  will 


1796,  only  two  days  previous  to  his  death. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  William  Astor  and  the  other 


and  valuable ;  and  not  the  less  so  because  the^  ander  Grant,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  returned  home  from  America,  calls  the  library  of  I’®  during  1880  in  this  country  than  during  any  trustees  of  the  Interest  of  Henry  Astor  in  the 


publication  has  been  so  long  deferred.  They  others,  had  been  invited  there  to  receive  the  the  Supreme  Court  in  Washington. 


year  before.  About  nine  thousand  miles  of  new  Astor  House  property,  have  begun  a  partition  suit 


take  the  reader  back  into  the  atmosphere  of  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University.  Many  Senator  Chandler’s  will,  just  admitted  to  probate,  road  are  already  under  contract.  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 

Paris,  into  the  garish  glitter  and  splendid  vul-  M.  Ps.  were  present.  Precisely  at  noon,  Princi-  was  discovered  among  the  papers  of  the  late  The  Circuit  Court  at  Denver,  Col.,  has  decided  that  property,  in  which  Henry  Astor  and  wife, 

garity  of  the  court  and  the  first  Emperor.  They  palCaird  entered,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Glad-  Judge  Edmunds  of  Washington.  It  leaves  the  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Com-  William  Astor’s  wife,  and  overthirtyothers,chil- 
show  us  the  man  as  he  was  in  his  most  intimate  stone.  While  each  dignitary  was  received  with  Senator’s  property  in  equal  portions  to  his  widow  panyhave  aright  to  build  a  road  through^  the  dren,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  of 

relations  and  the  interior  life  of  his  palace.  applause,  “  all  was  at  a  whisiier  compared  to  and  daughter.  Grand  Cafion.  the  late  William  B.  Astor,  are  defendants. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  show  what  hoi-  the  perfect  storm  which  now  shook  the  build-  Tom  Walker,  a  Midland  car-repairer,  had  his  In  all  but  four  of  ninety-nine  towns  of  Vermont  It  has  transpired  that  the  late  William  Niblo  of 


the  perfect  storm  which  now  shook  the  build- 


Grand  Cafion. 

In  all  but  four  of  ninety-nine  towns  of  Vermont 


the  late  William  B.  Astor,  are  defendants. 

It  has  transpired  that  the  late  William  Niblo  of 


lowness  and  falseness  and  baseness  were  be-  ”  »»  the  Lord  Rector-elect  came  in.  Mr.  clothes,  which  were  saturated  with  oil.  Ignited  by  canvassed,  the  State  Bible  Society  has  New  York,  left  $150,000  to  be  used  in  colleotlng  a 

hind  the  screens  of  that  imiierial  stage  on  Gladstone  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  silk  and  a  spark,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  last  week.  He  threw  American  families  destitute  of  any  part  of  library  for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 

which  was  acted  one  of  the  most  Howling  velvet,  broidered  with  gold,  the  official  robe  of  himself  into  a  snow  bank,  which  extinguished  the  ^^®  Of  the  25,394  families  visited,  2,323  -phe  Keeper  of  the  Morgue  reports  that  during 

pieces  of  theatric  iiomp  and  short-lived  glory  th®  office.  He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  flames,  but  not  until  papers  worth  $50  had  been  were  without  a  complete  copy  of  the  Bible,  624  of  the  year  103  bodies  were  taken  to  the  Morgue 
r  '  *■  .  ..  .  .  ..  ,  whom  were  American  families.  *  --  ••  ...... 


these  Memoirs  fill  the  gap.  The  quarrels  and  ot  the  platform,  bowed  low  to  the  students  in  burned.  wnom  were  American  i 

jealousies  of  the  Bonapartes  among  them-  return  for  their  shouts,  when  one  struck  up  the  The  historian  Bancroft  has  been  forced  to  aban-  Advices  from  Abroad. 


Thousands  of  men  are  engaged  in  repairing  the 


from  the  streets  and  from  the  rivers.  Of  this 
number  64  remained  unrecognized. 

The  American  Bible  Society’s  receipts  for  De- 


selves,  their  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  their  accustomed  Winter  horseback  exercise.  Thousands  of  men  are  engaged  in  repairing  the  The  American  Bible  Society’s  receipts  for  De¬ 
treatment  of  Josephine,  their  low-lived  ways  ,  „  “  He’s  a joUygiwd  fellow”;  and  is  finishing  the  last  volume  of  his  history,  embankments  of  the  river  Arad,  in  Hungary,  cember  were  $45,442.99.  Copies  of  Scripture  Is- 

and  disposition,  appear  in  their  true  colors  -i’*  t  w  “  which  ends  with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  caused  by  the  flood.  At  Glagovacs  eighty,  and  at  sued  116,844,  which  is  the  largest  number  issued 

here.  The  whole  story  of  the  family  life  is  t®e  “ia®tO“h®as8®“Plea  learning  of  Weste  His  wife,  daughter  and  two  grandchildren  are  with  Belzerend  ninety  houses  were  carried  away,  the  during  any  month  for  more  than  twelve  years, 

dreary  and  disgusting.  It  was  shoddy  gentil-  manner  throut^  him  in  Washington.  /  church  and  eight  houses  alone  remaining  in  the  Thousands  of  people  congregated  in  Broadway 

ity  on  exhibition  where  one  naturally  looks  for  '^‘*®  P*"®®®®®  ®^  debt-pa:^g  goes  on  at  Washing-  utter  place.  N®w  Year’s  night  to  hear  the  chimes  of  Trinity 

ireneroaitv and  refinement.  But  Nanoleon  him-  _  .  .  ?®“®  .  “®  .  ®®.’‘®P®“y  induction,  ton.  Last  month’s  reduetions  was  $4,261,217,  or  The  Liberals  have  won  a  victorv.  thoueh  not  a  Church  usher  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  one  In. 


church  and  eight  houses  alone  remaining  in  the 
ng  goes  on  at  Washing-  utter  place. 


Thousands  of  people  congregated  in  Broadway 
New  Year’s  night  to  hear  the  chimes  of  Trinity 


generosity  and  refinement.  But  Napoleon  him¬ 
self,  .According  to  Madame  de  Remusat,  was  in 


men  came  tne  ceremony  or  mauction.  ton.  Last  month’s  reduetions  was  $4,251,217,  or  The  Liberals  have  won  a  victory,  though  not  a  Church  usher  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  one  In. 
Mnoipal  Caird  recited  the  Datin  prayer ;  the  at  the  rate  of  over  fifty  a^ear.  ,.  And  all  very  decisive  one,  at  Sheffield,  electing  their  can-  The  chimes  began  at  11  ;30  P.  M.,  and  It  was  long 

degrees  were  conferred,  that  of  LL.D.  on  Mr.  this  is  raised  from  the  people  over  and  aboveTwhat  didate  In  place  of  Mr.  Roebuck  by  a  majority  of  after  midnight  before  they  were  finished. 

/^1  n  A  Via!  rv  a  1  a  a4-  •  4-Vk  a  rv  awvt  T  —  *  *  *  ^  J  4  J 


ojiKkAhlA  nf  tniA  iFAHArnAitv  nr  diflintAraAtf^i  af-  v*a«v  ^a  vxi  aiai.  ^nis  18  raisea  irom  tne  pec^lo  over  ana  aD 

^  ^  ^  Gladstone,  being  the  last ;  the  new  Lord  Rector  is  necessary  to  carry  on  tie  Government. 


received  the  token  and  insigna  of  office ;  an- 


478  out  of  a  vote  of  27,646. 


The  four  countries  now  sending  us  the  most 


The  German  Emperor  has  ordered  that  the  fund  immigrants  are  Germany,  Ireland,  England,  and 


relief  of  the  famine-stricken  Silesians.  England,  21,555;  Sweden,  12,394 — or,  with  Nor- 

Mlnister  Foster  held  a  reception  in  the  City  of  way,  17,387.  All  other  countries  fell  far  below 
Mexico  on  the  22d  of  December,  which  was  at-  these,  the  next  highest,  Italy,  sending  7,220. 


One  anecdote  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  f®^fvea  me  tokcu  ana  msigna  oi  omoe;  an-  The  number  of  oil  wells  completed  in  December  The  German  Emperor  has  ordered  that  the  fund  immigrants  are  Germany,  Ireland,  England,  and 

point.  Before  starting  for  Egyi>t.  Napoleon  ®‘“®^  ground-swell  of  Cf\e®r8  went  t*^®  Bedford  field,  Bbuh.,  was  182,  producing  of  more  than  $60,000  collected  on  the  occasion  of  Sweden.  Their  figures  at  Castle  Garden  for  the 

called  on  Talleyrand,  who  was  ill,  and  told  n®w  came  the  rectorial  address,  during  which,  3,766  barrels.  Wells  completed  in  the  lower  coun-  his  golden  wedding,  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  past  year  were :  Germany,  33,674;  Ireland,  22,624; 

him  what  splendid  ambitions  he  had,  which  he  nn  hour  and  a  naif,  mere  was  the  profound-  try  80,  producing  382  barrels.  Total  production  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  Silesians.  England,  21,556;  Sweden,  12,394— or,  with  Nor- 

oould  not  realize  for  want  of  money— indeed  ®®t  attention,  wrtaln  passages  being  greeted  ©f  new  wells  for  the  month,  4,147  barrios  against  Minister  Foster  held  a  reception  in  the  City  of  way,  17,387.  All  other  countries  fell  far  below 
he  was  in  sore  straits  on  that  account.  Talley-  enthusiastic  applause  4,243  in  November  from  237  wells.  Mexico  on  the  22d  of  December,  which  was  at-  these,  the  next  highest,  Italy,  sending  7,220. 

rand  bid  him  open  the  desk,  where  he  would  ^  T  Two  young  Americans,  George  Green  of  Texas,  tended  by  President  Diaz  and  all  the  high  officers  France  sent  but -2,331,  and  Denmark  but  a  few 

find  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  he  could  .  ^  %  i  and  Frank  Senter  of  Boston,  were  in  a  mail  coach  of  the  government.  About  three  hundred  persons  more. 

have  until  his  return  from  Egypt.  Napoleon  ,®  ^  recently,  near  Guanjuato,  Mexico,  when  it  was  at-  were  present,  and  It  was  a  brilliant  affair.  A  large  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  was 

was  overcome,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bene-  ““  educational  tacked  by  a  band  of  thirty  robbers,  armed  with  The  English  memorial  to  the  late  Princess  Alice,  destroyed  by  fire  early  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  6, 

factor’s  neck,  and  kissed  him.  When  he  be-  “®  seated  of  certain  phases  of  winchester  rifles.  The  young  men  fought  the  of  England  and  Hesse,  Is  to  take  the  very  noble  resulting  in  the  death  of  five  persons,  three  of 

came  Cionsul,  he  paid  Talleyrand  the  money.  J/^.®  whole  band,  killing  five  and  wounding  several,  form  of  an  endowment  of  the  Hospital  and  School  whom  were  killed  by  jumping  from  the  windows. 

But  one  day  he  asked  the  Minister  “What  in-  ®rable  len^h ;  and  it  is  to  this  feature  of  his  and  compelling  the  remainder  to  retreat.  Mr.  for  Nurses  in  Darmstadt,  which  the  Princess  her-  They  were  sleeping  in  the  upper  stories,  the 

torest  could  vou  have  had  in  lendinir  me  that  social  attention  is  now  drawn.  Green  was  slightly  wounded.  self  founded,  and  In  which  she  had  a  great  and  alarm  In  the  street  failed  to  arouse  them,  and  not 


...  ......  address  that  special  attention  is  now  drawn 

terest  could  you  have  ^d  in  lending  me  that  ^  . 

money  ?  I  have  thought  of  it  a  hundred  times  ..  at  mv  veara.  as  one  who  has  seen  n.nel 


The  colored  citizens  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  welcom-  practical  interest. 


since  then,  and  have  never  been  able  to  make  of  toe*Le*tota^n™lUp^ct^al  *and  s  Inten-  ®^  W.  Williams,  the  colored  member  of  The  success  of  the  movement  for  closing  public  the  roof  and  began  to  break  It  in,  were  they  awak- 

out  your  object.’’  “  I  had  none,’’  replied  Tal-  tlons,  I  am  desiroufl  to  bear  my  testimony  in  the  face  of  *^*^®  from  Cincinnati,  to  the  State  capl-  drinking-houses  in  Ireland  on  Sunday,  has  been  ened  to  a  consciousness  of  their  peril.  Eight  oth- 

leyrand.  “  I  was  feeling  very  ill.  It  was  quite  this  yoimg  assembly,  full  of  the  ‘  promise  and  potency  ’  a  banquet.  Williams  is  the  first  negro  so  marked, .that  the  friends  of  the  movement  are  ers  were  In  the  building  when  the  fire  was  discov- 


XK>ssible  I  might  never  see  you  again.  But  you  of  the  future,  on  behalf  of  the  intellectual  dignity  of  the  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legislature 


were  young ;  you  had  Impressed  me  very  strong-  Christian  ministry.  No  doubt  it  is  a  time  of  trial.  This  _  _  _ _ _ 

ly ;  and  I  felt  impelled  to  render  you  a  service,  ^  ^®’7  feature  by  which  that  dignity  Is  most  en-  constantly  occurring.  last  Saturday  at  Waco,  The  Bank  of  England  has  voted  $2,600  toward  last  Monday  forenoon,  in  the  converting  room  of 

without  any  afterthought  whatever.’’  “In  that  h^ced.”  “  It  is  a  time  in  which  we  have  many  things  Texas,  Miss  Florence  Davis,  a  daughter  of  the  the  fund  instituted  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Celluloid  Manufacturing  Company,  by  which 

case,’’ said  Napoleon,  “and  if  it  was  really  done  and  some  things  to  unlearn.  All  this  means  Hon.  J.  F.  Davis,  while  handling  a  pistol,  shot  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  in  Ireland,  which  three  men  were  instantly  killed,  and  two  others  so 

without  any  design,  you  acted  the  part  of  a  herself  through  the  heart,  causing  instant  death,  now  amounts  to  $16,000.  The  amount  already  badly  burned  that  they  cannot  survive.  Without 

4upe/”  o. y...-  J..  .y.  It, She  ...  only  old.  ,„l„.rlbed  .t  Dublin  1.  more  th.n  M,000.  premoulUon  and  Irom  .u  nnkuo,™  cuuu  .  mu« 

That  incident  reveals  the  inner  life  of  the  against  Chrlsttanlty  has  been  fought  and  won,  are  n  General  Hatch  on  Nicolas  Pierola  was  proclaimed  Dictator  of  of  celluloid,  which  is  a  highly  inflammable  mate- 

man.  What  love  he  had  was  only  intensified  reckoning  without  their  host.”  “Christianity,  even  in  its  I®’^  as  h)  the  present  con-  qq  December  22.  The  army  of  reserve  at  rial,  suddenly  exploded,  destroying  the  one-story 


A  reckless  and  unnecessary  use  of  fire-arms  is  adoption  In  England. 


encouraged  in  energetic  measiures  for  securing  its  ered,  only  four  escaping  without  Injury. 


A  terrible  explosion  occurred  at  Newark,  N.  J., 


The  Bank  of  England  has  voted  $2,600  toward  last  Monday  forenoon,  in  the  converting  room  of 


Lima  and  Callao,  and  the  navy,  accept  his  govern-  brick  building,  with  all  its  contents.  The  loss  is 


s  rahinnt  Prealdant  Prado  has  fled  COUGHS.— “Arown’t  Bnmekial  Trecha  "  are  uaad  with  adyan- 

s  i^aDinei.  r'resiaent  I'raao  nas  nea.  aiieyiate  coughs,  sobb  thboat,  hoabsxness,  and 

As  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  were  driving  beonchial  axfectioms.  For  thirty  years  these  Troobea 


straint  put  him  out  of  humor,  he  was  always  Siieaking  < 
awkward  in  their  presence,  and  never  knew  . 

how  to  talk  to  them.  The  women  with  whom  .<  no  defence 


Monts  atiiTi 


ssed  his  crime.  He  was  only  19  years  of  age,  a  New  York,  Monday,  Jan,  6,  1880. 

alter  by  occupation,  and  a  native  of  Galicia.  mu  i  .  i.  »  i  ^  i.  u  .  . 

^  ^  The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  gain  of 

The  Turkish  Mission  Aid  Society  have  written  $271,475  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 


selfishness,  and  made  him  the  more  despotic,  sadly  imperfect  development,  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  ®I  O'^hlrs.  He  replied  on  the  4th  that  the  Lima  and  Callao,  and  the  navy,  accept  his  govern-  brick  building,  with  all  its  contents.  The  loss  is 

He  despis^  women,  and  contempt  and  love  the  head  of  the  world.  As  the  first  existing  power  it  White  River  Utes  who  were  with  Ouray  on  the  njgjjt  He  has  promised  to  effect  the  salvation  of  estimated  at  $10,000. 

cannot  exist  together.  He  regarded  their  weak-  rules  the  world.”  “A  deliberate  survey  of  the  field  con-  24th  ult.,  are  not  In  his  power,  neither  have  they  Dr.  Pedro  Calderon  Is  to  be  the  head  of  - ^ - 

ness  as  an  unanswerable  proof  of  their  infirm-  vinces  me  that  at  no  time  have  richer  and  more  fruitful  been  since  the  26th.  The  Indians  sent  out  by  cabinet.  President  Prado  has  fled. 

ity,  and  thought  the  power  they  had  acquired  in  opportunities  been  offered  to  the  best  minds  among  us  way  of  Saguache  were  expected  to  reach  Alamosa,  g  BEONcmAt  For  thir^  years 

. _ for  the  investigation  and  the  maintenance  of  truth  in  Col.,  on  Mondav.  “  I  am  of  the  oninion.”  adds  ..  u  uu  u  *  uu  •  i  i  Bare  been  in  use,  with  annually  increasing  fayor.  They 

society  an  intolerable  usurpation.  Madame  de  t^at  transcendent  region  which  determines  the  relation  the  General  “that  the  Indians  when  assured  bv  through  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace  one  evening  arenotnew  and  untried  but  haying  been  t*«ted  by  jrtde 
Bemusat  says  he  was  always  under  restraint  in  general,  mat  tne  Indians,  when  assured  ny  week,  a  young  man,  dressed  as  a  workman,  “**, **“**“* for  nearly  an  entire  generation,  they  i»ye 

the  BOOletyof»omen;.nd.»  every  kind  of  re-  lire  end  the  Imperteheble."  ’  fired  a  shot  from  a  revolver  at  the  royal  carriage ;  of^the^^*”  merited  rank  among  the  few  stap  e  remedies 

Straint  put  him  out  of  humor,  he  was  always  Sjieaking  of  the  attacks  and  the  defence  need-  ?hrnr?misl  m!l  bf  w  toev^wUlTurn 

awkward  to  their  prince,  and  never  Imew  ^e  said :  E  demanded  should  le Insisted  upon  to  JWOtiei?  mTf  llttfitCtieSISA 

how  to  talk  to  them.  The  women  with  whom  ..  no  defence  is  to  be  found  in  timidity,  but  much  de-  ®7  !  demanded,  should  be  Insisted  upon  to  ggggggjn  immediately  arrested,  and  has  con-  ^ 

he  was  best  acquainted,  were  not  calculated  to  fence  Is  to  be  found  in  circumspection.  What  we  have  ,  ®  ^  ^®®®  ®  ®°®  ®^®  ®  leased  his  crime.  He  was  only  19  years  of  age,  a  New  York  Mondav  Jan.  6  1880. 

raise  his  estimation  of  their  sex.  most  to  complain  of,  is  a  perceptible  rapidity  of  ques-  an  s,  t  e  Agency  at  Los  Pinos  is  secure.  Ouray  ^jy  occupation,  and  a  native  of  Galicia.  rru  »  i  i.  r  \  \  w  ’k  ’  i  » 

y  y.  ,  .  ^  1  J  J  J  Uon  trial  and  summary  condeinnAUon  which  IB  M  far  Came  out  at  his  Own  request,  and  brought  his  wife  V  V  ...  The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  gain  of 

In  Italy,  morals  were  utterly  depraved,  and  ’  m  is  the  grossest  of  the  superstl-  with  him.  I  think  it  advisable  to  have  them  all  be-  '^**®  Turkish  Mission  Aid  Society  have  written  $271,475  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 

the  geaere^  .mmo^ty  inor^  by  the  ”  you  et  W«hl„gto.,  .„uch  other  poletes  ,.»  the  temlue  lo  Northern  Perele,  eft-  ,*71.475.  uguinst  tll.275,6li0  at  thle  time  luet  year, 

presence  o^he  French  army.  When  he  re-  phijogophy  in  vogue.  Sometimes  it  is  specialism  that  may  designate.”  The  Indians  referred  to  In  this  1?®  and  $9,324,126  at  the  corresponding  period  in  1878. 

turned  to  France,  society  wm  entirely  broken  assumes  the  honors  of  universal  knowledge,  and  makes  dispatch  whom  Ouray  could  not  bring  with  him,  0®romlah  to  the  effect  that  the  famine  In  all  that  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  ,of  $878,000;  the 

up  and  dispersed.  Tne  circle  that  surrounded  short  cuts  to  its  conclusion.  Sometimes  it  is  that  knowl-  are  Chief  Douglass  Johnny  (his  son)  and  four  Increasing  dally,  and  unless  strenu-  specie  is  down  $356,100;  the  legal  tenders  are  in- 

the  Directory  was  oorrupt,  and  the  women  ad-  edgeof  external  nature  which  is  by  one  of  the  strangest  gt^g^g  These  Indians  were  o^red  for  surrender  ®®®  eff®rt8  are  made  to  send  help  from  England  creased  $633,800;  the  deposits  other  than  United 

mitted  to  it  were  vain  and  frivolous— the  wives  of  solecisms,  thought  to  convey  a  supreme  capacity  for  but  General  Hatch  declined  to  accept  them  unless  and  America,  a  great  number  of  the  population  states  are  up  $24,900,  and  the  circulation  is  In- 

of  contractors  and  business  men  who  had  be-  judging  questions  which  belong  entirely  to  the  sphere  .  _g„.i_,„_  surrendered  “®®*  P®rt8h.  There  are  only  two  months’  supply  greased  $15,700. 

come  suddenly  rich.  When  he  became  Con-  of  moral  action  and  moral  needs.  All  this  suggests  that  _*tbe  same  time  ^  of  food  to  sustain  the  people  for  the  next  seven  The  money  market  was  active  and  stringent,  as 

sul,  and  made  his  generals  marry,  or  ordered  causes  are  in  some  degree  at  work.”  “What  ““®-  months.  Isusualatthlssettline-timeandbutforthere- 

them  to  bring  their  wives  to  court,  the  only  wo-  I  ^nOemen,  is.  In  a  manner,  to  meet  skeptic-  ?  f”  f  e  presen  year  on-  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  lately  gave  a  tea-party  to  Hef  afforded  by  the  disbursements  of  the  Treasury 

,  ,  _ _ Oliver,,  ism  with  skepticism,  a  wanton  skepticism  with  a  skep-  tains  only  twenty-five  names  of  firms,  persons,  j  1  ,  ner  anoraea  oyine  aisnursemenis  oi  xne  ireasury 

men  he  h^  about  him  were  timid  and  silent  tigigm  ^ore  legitimate.  Put  it  on  its  trial.  Allow  none  and  corporations  paying  a  city  tax  on  over  a  mil-  ®ver  two  hundr^^n^n  cabmen  and  their  ^vw.  for  account  of  January  Interest,  there  might  have 

^Is,  or  the  wives  ^his  fOTmOT  comraitos,  sud-  of  its  assumptions.  Compel  it  to  explain  its  formula,  lion  dollars,  while  seventy  more  pay  on  from  half  She  has  spent  $15,000,000  for  philanthropic  objects,  been  a  temporary  crisis.  As  it  was,  call  loans 

denly  withdrawn  from  obscurity  by  the  good  move  a  step  except  with  proof  In  its  hand,  a  million  to  a  million.  The  heaviest  taxpayer  is  The  Catholic  clergy  decline  the  offer  of  the  were  done  at  7  per  cent,  and  a  commission  during 

fortune  of  their  husbands,  and  ill  able  to  con-  Bring  it  front  to  front  with  history.  Even  demand  that  Montgomery  Sears,  who  returns  a  valuation  of  Prussian  Government  to  concede  to  them  the  right  the  first  half  of  the  week  which  closed  the  old 

form  to  the  requirements  of  their  altered  jxisi-  it  shall  show  the  positive  elements  with  which  it  pro-  $3  065,000.  Harvard  College  values  its  Boston  of  supervising  the  religious  instruction  in  schools,  year.  Since  New  Year’s  Day,  when  the  new  legal 

tions.  He  his  ©^  disregard  of  all  to  re^ace  the  maiMt^lt  property  at  $893,000.  Only  four  persons  pay  taxes  They  claim  permission  not  only  to  supervise,  but  rate  of  6  per  cent,  came  In.  call  loans  cost  6  to 

Tn"  ^^^a^v^fve^tiona^^^^^  on  property  valued  at  ove/a  millton  dollars"  themselves  to  impart  such  Instruction  as^^  1-32  and  6  on  Friday,  dosing  the  week  down  to  4 

SSoitoX  cJm^l^ente  really  the  work,  not  of  Christianity,  but  of  civilization,  We  also  observe  that  the  press  of  Mississippi  time  before  the  Falk  laws.  A  petition  to  be  sign-  and  even  3  per  cent.  Time  loans  ®®  stocks  were 

perior  to  the  Commandments.  ^  advanced  morality  chronicle  increased  prosperity.  The  Herald  says  ®d  by  R®man  Catholic  laymen  is  now  being  drawn  still  worth  7  per  cent,  for  30  days,  but  closed  easl- 

We  have  not  space  for  the  many  Stnkmg  pas-  has  never  grown  up  except  under  the  mirls  of  the  Gos-  _ _ up  to  that  effect.  er  for  60  days  at  6  per  cent.  Time  loans  on  Gov- 


We  also  observe 


except  for  fours,  which  are  unohanged,  art  ert'* 
rency  sixes,  which  are  not  so  much  in  reqartk 
The  Treasury  proposes  to  buy  $6,000,000  borta 
for  the  sinking  fund  on  Wedne^ay,  and  is  willing 
to  pay  102|  for  sixes  of  1880, 104|  for  sizes  of  186, 
and  103|  for  fives  of  1881,  figures  which  are  oloM 
to  the  present  market  rates. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week.  Is 
further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  col¬ 
umn  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago 
for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Hlgheat.  Lowest.  1879. 

United  States  4e,  1907,  coupon . lOti  lot  99] 

United  States  i]s,  1891,  coup . 106}  108]  1081 

United  States  Ss,  1881,  coup . 103|  108]  107] 

Adams  Bzpreas . 107  106]  108] 

American  Express .  68  67 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . 109  100 

Alton  and  Terre  Hants . 17]  17]  — 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret . tS  49]  — 

Atlantic  fe  Paolflo  Telegraph .  44  49]  99] 

*Ajnerloan  District  Telegraph .  78]  78  — 

Boston  Air  Line .  68  69  — 

Bur.,  Cedar  Baplds  k  Northern .  68  68  99] 

Canton .  —  —  94] 

Canada  Southern . 71]  66  48 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O . 96]  96  — 

Clev.,  Col.,  Cln.  A  Ind . 79]  79  88] 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  90  17]  — 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pret . 81]  98]  — 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  9d  pref . 98|  99  — 

01eve.,0htc.  A  Ind.Oen .  911  90]  8 

Chicago,  Bur.  A  Quincy . 148]  196}  111] 

Chicago  A  Alton . lOOf  98}  79] 

Chicago  and  Alton  preferred . —  —  IM 

Chic.  St.  Paul  A  Minn . 48]  47  — 

Chicago  and  Northwest  .  96]  8e]  6M 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 106]  IM  78] 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul .  77  74]  841 

Ohio.,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pref . 109]  M  76 

*Chio.,  Bock  Island  and  Faciflo . 14ti  147  119} 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 107  IM]  M] 

Consolidation  Coal .  —  —  90 

Cumberland  Coal .  38  96]  — 

Del.,  Lack,  and  Western .  86]  89]  48] 

Delaware  A  Hudson .  76]  78]  88] 

Hannibal  A  St.  Josepn .  36  88]  18} 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph  pref .  66  68}  84] 

Harlem . 168  168  141] 

Houston  and  Texas .  66]  48  — 

Illinois  Central . 100  M  8Q] 

Ind.,  Cln.  and  Lafayette .  4]  8  — 

Kansas  Paclflc . 87  M  — 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines . 16  18  — 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  pref .  40  88]  — 

Lake  Shore . 100}  9^  87] 

Lake  Brie  and  Western .  94  90  — 

LoulsvUle  and  Nashville . 88  M]  — 

Manhattan  Ballroad . 68  64  — 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati  1st  pref . 14  9]  — 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati  9d  pref .  10]  7]  -  — 

Metropolitan  Ballroad . 191  190  — 

Michigan  Central . 901  8M  74] 

Mobile  and  Ohio . 98]  90]  — 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas . 84]  31]  8 

Morris  A  Essex .  109]  109  76] 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  L. . 81}  79]  — 

New  Central  Coal .  86  84  — 

New  Jersey  Central .  89]  78]  88] 

New  York  Central . 130]  199  118] 

New  York  and  New  Haven . 166  168  168] 

New  York  Elevated . 196  193  — 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western.  ...  48]  41]  91] 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  pref . 70]  M;  '  38 

Northern  Paclflc . 83]  81  — 

Northern  Paclflc  pref .  67]  68  — 

Ohio  A  Mississippi . 801  97  8] 

Ohio  A  Mlsslselppi  pref .  69  67  19} 

Paclflc  Mail .  3M  36,  18} 

Panama . 170  IM  194] 

Philadelphia  and  Beading .  79}  M  — 

Pitts.  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago . 119  119  100] 

Quicksilver . 91  90  11] 

Quicksllyer  pref .  09  60  88 

Sutro  Tunnel .  4]  8]  8 

St.  liouls  and  San  Francisco .  49  40]  8 

St.  Louis  and  8.  F.  pref .  60  48}  4 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  Ist  pref .  69  68]  11 

St.  li..  Iron  Mountain  and  So .  63  46  14 

St.  P.  and  B.  City .  39  86  — 

St.  P.  and  8.  City  pref .  77  78]  — 

Union  Paclflc . 86]  88  M| 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P .  44  41  — 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P.  pref . 66]  68  — 

Wells,  Fargo  Express . 106  104  07] 

Western  Union  Xelegraph . 1U3]  101  ,  941 

United  States  Express .  49  48  45] 

*Bx-dlvldend. 

The  Dby  Goods  Tbade  was  never  in  a  more 
healthy  condition  at  the  opening  of  a  new  year. 
This  improvement  on  the  losses  and  tameness  of 
previous  months  and  years,  was  just  perceptible 
about  ten  months  ago.  During  January,  1879,  the 
lowest  prices  for  domestics  since  1852,  still  bound 
down  production,  and  indicated  the  paucity  of  all 
demand  on  the  part  of  a  distrustful,  yet  very  needy 
population.  Yet  the  change  was  near.  By  the 
middle  of  March  improving  prices  for  cottons  and 
a  new  demand  for  woolens  signified  a  larger  con¬ 
sumptive  request  at  baud,  since  when  the  wants 
of  consumers  have  been  continued  with  little  in¬ 
terruption.  Raw  materials  improved  in  values 
rapidly.  Prices  of  goods  were  advanced,  and  any 
cessation  In  the  general  demand  was  followed  by 
a  larger  request  at  higher  figures.  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  thus  summarizes  the  upwBiri3*mo^^ 
raent:  “From  April  to  December  distributors  of 
merchandise  were  persistent  in  their  request  for 
supplies,  and  the  close  of  the  year  exhibited  the 
remarkable  showing  of  stocks  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  consumers  lighter  than  ever ;  no  sup¬ 
plies  with  agents;  the  production  largely  solrt 
ahead ;  December  prices  the  highest  of  the  ye^H 
the  market  closing  firm  thereat,  with  an  adv^^P 
ing  tendency ;  orders  for  goods  to  arrive  tak^Hrt 
value  only,  and  the  outlook  for  1880  of  the  most 
encouraging  character.  Such  are  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  dry  goods  trade  for  1879.” 


self  founded,  and  in  which  she  had  a  great  and  alarm  in  the  street  failed  to  arouse  them,  and  not 


until  the  firemen  arrived  with  ladders,  reached 


/  - — r  .  tequire  it  to  show  cause  why  this  advanced  morality  chronicle  increased  prosperity.  The  Herald  says  ®®  “Y  xjainonc  laymen  now  oemg  wortu  ,  ..cud. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  many  stnkmg  pas-  ^  g^^ept  under  the  legis  of  the  Gos-  ..  Mississippi  appeare  tobe  emerging  from  the  ®P  ^  ®®®®‘-  ®  P®** 

sages  relating  to  him  and  the  Empress,  and  pel;  why  the  old  civilizations,  one  and  aU,  were  smitten  gloom  of  a  long  depression  into  the  brightness  of  General  Roberts  reports  the  Country  around  ernments  were  worth  4ia5  per  cent,  as  late  as  Frl- 
thelr  strange' life  together  at  the  top  of  France,  with  decay  and  degenerated  in  moral  tissue  even  before  g  permanent  prosperitv  All  the  productions  are  quiet,  but  Afghanistan  is  yet  to  be  conquer-  day,  but  Saturday  they  were  quoted  4a4J  per  cent. 

4#  avvyaVk  a  aa9*aa9*  rwi  11  a/4  1{#a  aw  IacA  AK  aIw  IvkbAlt  AAbaxat  wtfvAw  *9  «  T#  «wa  mwa  Aa  ^  *  *  —  *  *  v  _a  _ waww  a^  “DmI  a  aama  wm  amaI  n  1  /I  ta/»A«vn  f  a  9*Am  a  In  a/1  ofAa/lwr 


ie«ea,  uiAn  ms  •oui.  He  naa  no  generoeicy,  no  true  auu  n  wo  a/a  epaaoavt-  -  AafahlUhArf  interAftf 

grandeur.  I  never  saw  him  admire,  and  I  never  saw  oept  nothing  as  knowledge  but  what  is  absolute  and  workers,  and  hirelings,  but  one  had  failed  to  pay  hassy.  ,  „  k  d  rru  ^  half 

him  comprehend  a  noble  action.  He  always  suspected  perfect  knowledge,  we  shall  not  bring  the  catalogue  of  his  bill  and  have  money  ahead,  and  the  reason  he  Avery  serious  affrayoccurred  on  Friday  between  The  stock  market  was  irregula  the  flrat  half  of 

any  trace  of  a  good  sentiment ;  thought  nothing  of  sin-  what  we  know  dangerously  near  to  zero  ?  ”  gave  for  the  exception  was  that  he  had  dabbled  in  ^^®  R®yal  Irish  Constabulary  and  some  peasants  of  the  week,  depressed  on  Tuesday,  and  better  again 

oerity,  and  never  hesitated  to  say  that  he  recognised  a  This  is  a  bare  specimen  of  the  grand  rhetoric  politics  last  Summer  and  lost  his  crop  through  Galway,  during  which  the  police  fired  on  the  peo-  on  Wednesday ;  after  the  new  year  there  was  an 

man’s  superiority  by  the  degree  of  ability  with  which  he  and  grander  ideas  which  pervade  this  entire  sheer  neglect.  pie,  but  nobody  was  Injured.  Galway  county  is  in  active  and  advancing  market  until  the  afternoon 

could  manage  to  lie ;  on  these  occasions  he  delighted  to  address.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  to  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  just  adjourn-  a  very  disturbed  condition.  Two  hundred  extra  of  Saturday,  when  prices  declined  temporarily, 

tell  the  story  that  in  his  childhood  one  of  his  uncles  had  be  printed,  with  all  the  other  speeches  of  Mr.  ed  sat  exactly  thirty  davs  and  passed  over  two  policemen  have  been  drafted  there.  but  soon  recovered.  The  Improvement  of  the 

f/kfMrtnl/l  thof  VkA  waaM  /WAVAM  wawM  Kaaaiima  IkA  Ka/I  .  .  .  .A.  .  .  m  a  .  *  ^  ^  Mas  _ _ J _ AAXiA _ 1- _ a  I  Aa  AA  .a.A.  AAA.A  AUa  IaA^ao. 


feared  the  ties  of  affection,  he  tried  to  isolate  ever^  one,  terlY  silence  in  respect  to  his  political  wishes  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  provld-  during  1878,  and  by  above  1,500,000  for  the  equiva-  dull,  but  closed  the  week  at  improving  quotations, 
he  only  sold  his  tovoxs  in  suoh  a  way  as  to  awaken  in-  and  plans.  It  would  be  well  if  more  of  our  pub- I  ed  for  the  interest  by  common  consent  of  the  h®ut  nine  months  of  1877.  The  consumption  of  Government  bonds  were  fairly  active  during  the 
quietude,  thinking  that  the  true  way  to  attach  men  to  lie  men  would  imitate  his  example.  I  whole  Assembly.  imported  spirits  Indicated  a  corresponding  de-  week,  and  closing  prices  show  an  advanoe  of  |a^. 


NEW  YORE  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

NSW  YOSK.  Monday,  Jan.  6. 1880. 
BEEAnsTUFra  opened  the  week  dull,  and  there  waa  a  par¬ 
tial  decline  ol  5al0c.  per  bbl.  We  quote :  Flour— No.  9,  $4.80a 
4.90;  euperflne,  S6.36a6.76;  extra  State,  ko.,  $6.86a6.90:  West-  i 
ern  Spring.  XX  and  XXX,  S6.30a7.95;  do.  Winter  shipping^ 
extras,  $6.96a6.66;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $C.76a7.60;  MlnuesotiH 
patents,  $7a8.26;  city  shipping  extras,  $6.16a6.86;  Souther^H 
bakers'  and  family  brands,  87a7.76. 

Wheat  dull,  and  closed  lower,  especially  for  the  ea^^H 
futures;  sales  168,000  bush,  on  the  spot,  including  N^^H 
white,  $l.&9al.68;  and  No.  9  red  Winter  $1.66]al.66];  N^H 
Spring  nominal  at  81.46al.47 ;  and  lor  future  delivery  400^^H 
bush.,  Including  No.  1  white,  Sl.68al.64  for  January, 
$1.64]al.67]  for  February,  and  No.  9  red  Winter  S1.66a^^H 
for  January,  and  S1.66]^.40  for  February,  cloalng 
cases  at  Inside  prices.  Bye  easier,  at  MaOla  Barley— 

90,000  bush  ,  two-rowed  State,  at  74a76c.  Oats  lower,  leai^^H 
to  a  fair  business ;  sales  67,000  hush,  at  49a61]c.  for  ml^^H 
and  60a63]o.  for  White,  Including  No.  9  mI7ed  at  60}o. ; 
white  at  69a69]c. ;  also  90,000  bush.  No.  9  irixed  for  Feb^H 
ary  at  69c.  Indian  corn  more  freely  oSeyed  and  oloa^H 
lower;  sales  on  the  spot,  908,000  bush..  Including  No.  9  ml^M 

ed,  at  61]a69c.  for  new  and  old,  afloat;  ungrMed  at  69a69o.; 
steamer  mixed  and  yellow,  61a61]o. ;  No.  3  mixed  at  500. ; 
No.  9  white  66]c. 

COTTON— Spota  advanced  S-18o;  middling  uplands,  19)c; 
good  ordinary,  11 IS-I60. ;  sale#  600  bales.  Fatutnaartvananfl 
83a40  points,  closing  at  19.900.  for  January.  , 

Feesh  FEurra— Apples — Spltsenburgs  at  S3a3.60;  bald- 
wins  and  greenings,  $9.60a9.76;  other  varieties,  81.60a9.96. 

OEOOXBin— Bio  coffee  higher,  at  15c.  for  fair  cargoes,  but  | 
still  quiet;  mild  quiet.  Arm,  and  unchanged.  Bloe  qntet  1 
and  unchanged;  Oarollna, 6|aT]c.  New  Orleans  moUtssea  1 
In  pretty  good  demand,  and  firm  at  38a48o.  Baw  sugar  | 
higher  and  moderately  active;  refined  In  demand  and  firm ;  1 
hards,  0jal0]o.,  and  stardard  “A”  9|c.  |[ 

HAT  AND  Stbaw— There  is  a  fair  demand,  and  prioes  : 
strong.  Shipping  bay  quoted  at  70a76c. ;  retail  lots  at  70a 
8O0.  for  medium,  and  80a90c.  for  prime;  clover  at  65a60e.  j 
Straw  at  86a90o.  for  long  rye;  66a70o.  for  short  rye,  and  66i}^ 
60c.  for  oat.  ^  , 

Poultet— The  mild  weather  tends  to  some  nrglng 
least  desirable  invoices,  and  prices  are  Irregular.  || 

PBovisiONS— Pork  closed  weak  and  lower;  8slea^M|fl 
spot,  900  bbls.  mesa,  818al8.69]  for  future  dellverjM^^H 
bbls.  March,  new,  816.10,  oloeing  813.96;  January 
81S.60al3.95.  Bacon  quiet,  but  strong,  at  7]a7jo. 
clear.  Cut  meats  steady;  sales  6,000  lbs.  light belllert^^H 
heavy,  7a.  Lard  declined  6a7]o.  per  100  lbs. ;  salea 
spot,  800  tos.  old  prime  Western,  7.80c,  closing  7  75c.^^^rt 

do. ,  7.86c.,  closing  7.80c  ;  prime  city,  7.76;  for  future 
ery,  8,600  tcs.  sold:  February,  new,  7.97]a7.90c; 

8.07]a8o. ;  April,  8.17)a8.1^c. ;  refined  to  the  Oontinen^^^rt 
ed  8.90O.  Dressed  hogs  easy  at  6]a6c.  lor  Weatmm,  srtHrt 

for  city.  Butter  and  cheeee  steady  and  In  aomdri^^H 
Freeh  eggs  weak  at  91]a94e.  '' 

Seed— Timothy  is  alow;  quoted  at  8X76  for  prime.  Clovai(l 
Is  moderately  active;  Western  quoted  at  8]a9]o.  for  aboi^l 
prime  to  extra  choice,  and  fancy  to  9}al0o.  J 

SUNDBIXB— Naval  stores  were  firm  though  rathar  quletrt 
strained  to  good  rosliM  81.65a81.80;  spirits  turpentine,  4i^| 
47]c.  Petroleum  dull  and  nominally  unchanged  at  8]o.  faH 
refined, In  bbls.;  united  certlfloates  unchanged;  sales  betfl 
and  in  OU  City,  900,000  bbls.;  opening,  81.101:  cloeliufl 
81.11]  bid.  and  81.11]  asked. 

V10XTAX1.M— Fmr  potatoes  there  Is  a  slow  and  easy 
ket.  Sweet  potatoes  have  not  varied  In  price,  with 
dealings. 

WOOL— Trade  is  quiet  m  usual  about  the  holidays, 
there  la  oonfldenoe  among  bolden,  and  the  few  aalee 
at  strong  prices. 

CATTLE  MATIKET.  11 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  8.  laBtlfl 
Beeves  opened  the  week  extremely  dull,  and  closed 
at  a  reduction  of  about  ]c.  per  lb.  Extreme  range.  8]alO^H 
to  dress  54a67  lbs.  to  the  groes  cwt..  Including  oommon*^| 
prime  steers  at  7}aiHo.,  to  dress  66066  Iba.  Exporten  ufl 
1,000  at  tialOo.  perlb.  Beoelpta  for  to-day,  6,680 ;  for^^l 
week,  11,070.  Shipments  lor  the  week,  918  Uve  oatUe  liH 
i  7,994  quarters  of  beef. 

CALVES— Beoelpts  980,  making  1,060  for  tits  week.  agallH 
1,186  for  the  previous  week.  Prioes  were  manly  sustg^^H 
and  the  light  supply  bad  a  ready  sale  at  6]e8o.  per 
veals,  and  9]aS]o.  for  graseers;  and  very  chotpe  veaM^^H 
wanted  at  is]a8]c.  per  lb. 

Sheep  and  Laxeb— Beoelpts  for  the  last  tw9  days  41^1 
loads,  or  7,860  head,  making  a  total  of  98,998  for  the 
against  91,880  lor  the  previous  week.  Salca  weie  not 
and  buyers  were  not  purchasing  very  freelyl  but 
mand  wav  strong  enough  to  take  meomrlngsat^llra^^l 
Including  common  to  choice  sheep  at  84.60  to  MM 
Ibe.,  and  common  to  choice  lambs  at  8<a7.68]  par 
Shipments  for  the  week,  1,996  oarcasses  of  muttoA 
Swine — Live  hoga  doing  fairly  to4ay  at  84,78as1s 
Iba.,  with  5  oar  loads  that  averaged  186  Iba.  and 
that  averaged  900  lbs.  sold  at  84.80  per  100  Iba..  anM^H 
load  of  good  Ohio  hogs,  180  lbs.  aversge,  at  88.0K 
for  two  days,  19,980:  for  the  week,  96,948. 
the  week,  196  dressed  hogs. 

IPrlnted  by  Henry  BusaeU,  98  Vssey  strsM^^w^^^B 
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